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Page 29 line 21, for the exten/ion—read, the extinction. 


Page zz line 37, for God—the community, read, God and the 
community, 


Page 64 after Eaſt Indies in the ad line, add,“ during the 
«© exiſtence of a chartered company, and from ever carry- 


* ing on a trade to thoſe parts, even after its expiration, 
except under Britiſh regulations,” 


Page 190 lines 29 and 3o, leave out, regulated their trade 
unwerſally with Portugal, with Spain, quith all the aworld, 
and reed, “ the Bill ſubjects ro Brigiſh regulations your 
trade in the produce of their colonies,” 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


THE magnitude and importance of 
the ſubject in negociation between the Par- 
liaments of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
the extreme deſireableneſs that the two king- 
doms ſhould clearly underſtand each other, 
were the conſiderations that firſt ſuggeſted to 
the Reporter the idea of paying a viſit to 
Dublin, with a view to endeavour, as far as 
his abilities and judgment would enable him, 
to collect and to ſtate the ſentiments of the 
Repreſentatives of the People of Ireland, in- 
dividually delivered in Parliament upon ſo 
intereſting an occaſion. He flattered himſelf, 
that if he ſhould have the good fortune to 
prove, in any degree, equal to the taſk, he 
ſhould perform an acceptable piece of ſervice 
to both countries; and he was the rather in- 
duced to undertake it, from the acknowledg- 
ed want of a publication, that either profeſ- 
ſed or attempted impartially to report the ge- 
neral turn of the arguments upon each ſide 
of any queſtion, that came under diſcuſſion in 
the Houſe of Commons of Ireland. Under 
theſe impreſſions he attended the debates, of 


which he has aimed at giving a ſketch in the 


following pages; and he truſts, that, how- 
ever deficient in point of execution the pub- 
lication may appear, there will not be found 
in it the ſmalleſt portion of prejudice or party 
colouring. In order to render his ſketch as 
authentic as poſſible, he has ſpared no pains 


to procure every afhiſtance within his reach; 


and 


1 


and, he is proud to acknowledge, he has 
been honoured with a very conſiderable ſhare. 
It is neceſſary, however, that he ſhould ſig- 
nify, that he has rather ſought to collect the 
ſentiments of the Speakers, than faſtidiouſly 
cndeavoured to affect a ſuperior degree of 
accuracy, by ſtating minutely the trifling oc- 
currences incident to all, and inſeperable from 
moſt debates, that run into any length.— 
Hence he has purpoſely omitted to enume- 
rate every ſingle and ſpecific interruption 
2 to Gentlemen while on their legs, and 

as merely noticed ſuch as contributed to elu- 
cidate the argument, and to explain the par- 
ticular fact, to which they alluded. He has, 
alſo, contented himſelf with ſtating on which 
ſide of the queſtion ſeveral Gentlemen ſpoke, 
whom he either heard indiſtinctly, or who 
did not accompany the delivery of their opi- 
nion with any arguments or obſervations that 
were new, or more pointedly applied than 
they had been before by other Speakers. If 
it ſhall be found, that he has neither marred 
the meaning, nor weakened the reaſoning of 
thoſe Gentlemen who principally diſtinguiſh- 
ed themſelves on each fide of the queſtion, 
and that the ſenſe of the debate, in general, 
is fairly and ſubſtantially conveyed by this 
publication, his object and his deſign will 
have been fully accompliſhed. 


In order to give the Reader a complete idea of the 
Parliamentary Proceeding reſpecting Ireland, a 
copy of the BILL, introduced by Mr. OR DE, a 


copy of the ELEVEN PROPOSITIONS as they were + 


ſent from Ireland to Great Britain, and a copy of 
the TWENTY RESLOUTIONS are annexed. 
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On FRIDAY AUGUST 12, 1785. 

Mx Orde began with obſerving that the taſk he had 


to perform was extremely important and extremely de- 
licate; he ſaid, he was glad however that the time was 
come to put an end to doubts and miſrepreſentations, 
and to prove the conſiſtency of his conduct in not offer- 
ing to the Houſe any thing diſagreeing with the declara- 
tion that he had ſo often made; That he never would 
bring forward any thing that was an infringement of the 

conſtitution of Ireland. He had on all occaſions, he 
would readily acknowledge, received a peculiar degree of 
indulgence from the Houſe, but he that day ſtood in need 
of a more than ordinary ſhare of that indulgence, as he 
really felt great pain in riſing ; not that he had any 
doubts of the merit of the Propoſition he had to offer, 
but his embarraſſment aroſe from a conſciouſneſs of his 
own inahility to do it juſtice. In conſidering it, every man 
ought, he ſaid, to diveſt himſelf of what he had already 
heard, to throw aſide all prejudice and to come to the dif- 
cuſſion with his mind open and free from bias of every 
kind. For his part he would not attempt a parade of 
words ; plauſibility was neceſſary where there was a doubt 
of truth, but on the preſent buſineſs there was not any 
occaſion for it—he intreated therefore an impartial hear- 
ing. A Requiſition he was induced to make, from the 
great degree of miſconſtruction that had gone abroad, 
as well as manifeſted itſelf in that Houſe on various re- 
cent occaſions. He apologized for ſtanding forward, de- 
claring, that the charges of contradiction that had been 
advanced againſt him made it neceſſary ; he therefore 
avowed his real reſponſibility for the meaſure. he ſhould 
propoſe. He ſaid this to avoid miſrepreſentation ; he ſpoke _ 
to Ireland, and he wiſhed to be heard in Great Britain, 
becauſe there was nothing that he dared not honeſtly a- 
vow, nor would he propoſe any thing, that he was not con- 


* 


vinced would conduce to the benefit of Ireland. He ſtood 


there the aſſertor of the juſtice and fairneſs of the 
B propoſit ion 
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propoſition he ſhould have the honour to offer, and he 
begged to be underſtood, as not acting merely officially, 
hut that his heart went with it. If it did not, he would 
not have endeavoured to bring it forward, as it was im- 
poſſible for him to have any other object in his perſeve- 
rance, but credit and the ſatisfaction of doing what was 
right; indeed upon no other ground could he expect the 
ſupport of his friends. In order to ſtate the queſtion fair- 
ly, it became neceſſary for him to take a review of what 
had been done; but before he did ſo, he thought it right 
to ſay a few words on the ſubject of the Propoſitions; as 
to the Houſe being pledged to the Propoſitions as origi- 
nally voted, no Gentleman could aſſert that they were 
to be conſidered in that point of view; it was impoſſible 
but that ſome ſhades of difference ſhould appear in the Re- 
ſolutions upon the table, but the ſubſtance of the Propo- 
ſitions the Houſe yet had it in its power to maintain. He 
would not, he ſaid, move that the Addreſs of the laſt ſeſſion 
ſhould he read; the Houſe need not be reminded of it, 
nor of any of their own paſt proceedings on the ſubjeQ. 
The Houſe was not in conſequence pledged to particular 
points, though it was to preſerve the ſubſtance of the 
Eleven Propoſitions, becauſe that would have been to have 
precluded all diſcuſſion in England. With regard to go- 
vernment's being pledged to = thing, he begged leave to 
remind the Houſe, that the buſineſs had been undertaken at 
their defire by the government on both ſides of the water. 
The Eleven Propoſitions of the Parliament of Ireland 
were indeed a ground-work on which Government wiſhed 
to LG a fair foundation for an edifice to be erected for the 
ſe of containing an inexhauſtible ſtore of benefits 

* happineſs for both countries, and he ſtill hoped to ſee 
it brought to perfection. Other materials had however 
ſince been added, but they were congenial to the firſt, and 
if properly arranged, the only buſineſs that would remain to 
be performed would be, for the wiſdom of the legiſlatures to 
form a pile from the general maſs, and cement it together, fo 
that it might defy the injuries of time and laſt for ever. 
The Bill that had been brought into the Britiſh Parliament 
by the Miniſter gave them an idea how the buſineſs ſtood 
in Great Britain, and the Bill that he ſhould move to bring 
in, would give the Houſe a full idea of the buſineſs as it 
ſtood there One complaint that had been made, had not, 
he ſaid, been well founded, namely, that they had nt 
hear 


aA 
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heard evidence upon their reſolving the Propoſitions at 
firſt. In order to examine and aſcertain the validity or in- 
validity of this complaint, it was indiſpenſibly neceſſary to 
conſider the eſſential difference between the two countries. 
What came from that Houſe, inthe firſt inſtance, was to be a 
Propoſition to England as the foundation of a treaty, and in 


the nature of things, conceſſions were to be made on the part of 


England, andtheir queſtion was, what they could concede ? 
Hence the Propoſition of Ireland was before the Parliament 
of Great Britain for explanation on certain points, and for 
arrangement on others, to which England was to anſwer, 
that all might be drawn into — ; thence it be- 
came indiſpenſibly neceſſary for Great Britain to go into 
evidence, though it had not been neceſſary for Ireland to 
do ſo. Their Propoſitions had ariſen from an Addreſs of 
that Houſe at the cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion, and Gentlemen 
would recollect, that the circumſtances which led to that 
Addreſs, and in which the preſent government upon its 
arrival found the kingdom were ſuch, that it was impoſh- 
ble to proceed without ſome ſyſtem to reſcue the country 
from ſo much uncertainty and diſtreſs. Government there- 
fore, at the deſire of that Houſe, had taken up the preſent 


meaſure; for one he had approved of it, and given it his 


conſent, but Gentlemen would recolle& it was a propoſition 
of expectation from the other ſide ; almoſt every part of it 
led to conceſhon—it was all beneficial to Ireland, and 
therefore they were almoſt unanimous. 

On this account it became neceſſary on the other fide the 
water to inveſtigate it with more attention, and to confider 
what they ſhould concede in a ſyſtem, which at leaſt the force 
of prejudice taught them to look upon with apprehenſion. 
Much conſequent diſcuſſion enſued, and Twenty Reſoluti- 
ons, containing the whole purport and ſpirit of the Eleven 
Propoſitions of Ireland, together with the conditions on 
which England was ready to aſſent to them, had been paſſed, 
and had been brought into the Engliſh Parliament in the 
form of a bill. Such modifications as had been made in 
the Britiſh Parliament muſt neceſſarily have ariſen out of 
the Propoſitions. The queſtion had been different there 
from what it was in Ireland. The queſtion in Great Bri- 


tain had been, how far they could go towards agreeing with 


the Eleven Propoſitions. The reſult, however, after all 
the modifications and conditions, the Britiſh Parliament had 
thought neceſſary had been a Bill, the foundation of which 

32 was 


Hav- 
ing ſucceeded ſo far as to bring in a Bill, Miniſters had ſtop- 
ped in order to ſubmit the ſyſtem to the confidera:) ion of this 
country, and had waited its deciſion, that they might not 
ſeem to carry the ſyſtem without its conſent, but to pro- 


was acknowledged to be the Iriſh Propoſitions. 


ceed according to its opinion, to bring 


the 


He would therefore 
adviſe. that their proceedings ſhould be brought into a fi- 
milar ſhape ; and as ſome explanations were certainly ne- 
ceſſary on their part, that they ſhould put the whole toge- 
ther tor compariſon ; for which reaſon a Bill was neceſſary. 

After bringing in a Bill, and printing it, it was his intention 
to pauſe, in order to kriow the ſentiments of the country re- 
would bring their proceedings to 
a point in like manner as the Britiſh Parliament had done, 
and ſee what remained between the two countries that pre- 


To this mode of proceeding he 


whole to an unanimous concluſion. 


ſpecting it. Thus they 


vented an agreement. 
ſaw no real objection, but had heard many ſuggeſted. 


It 


had been ſaid that it would preclude examination and was 
hurrying the buſineſs ; an aſſertion, that he begged leave to 
deny, becauſe, fo far from hurrying the buſineſs, he wiſhed 
He would move for leave to bring 
in a Bill, under the title of,“ a Bill for effectuating the 
5 intercourſe and commerce between Great Britain and 
Ireland on permanent and equitable principles, for the 
This would put the 
matter in train for general information and inveſtigation, 
and would leave it open for the collection of general opini- 
on; a bill ſo introduced could not paſs in either country, 
As to the 
Bill's pledging Ireland, as it had been ſaid, and that Great 
Britain would ſtill remain free while they bound themſelves, 
and likewiſe that it precluded examination, that was not 
He ſhould be ſorry, indeed, to hurry it after de- 
He wiſhed to follow 
the example of the Engliſh Parliament, and that the Houſe 
let them 
hear every perſon who wiſhed to be heard, —let them re- 
ceive every petition that could be brought, and let them 
liſten to all the evidence that could be offered. For all 
theſe reaſons he propoſed proceeding by Bill, and when the 
Bill was before them, they ſhould be no longer harraſſed 


for more deliberation. 


£ mutual benefit of both countries. 


but that the general opinion might be known. 


e on the other ſide the water. 


might decide on the beſt information to be had, 


with ill- founded ö 


The 
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The Reſofutions they had voted were, he ſaid, looſe in their 
nature, and would he ufeleſs after a Bill was brought in. 
It was alſo to be remembered, that they were not of record, 
and that they had been vied hete merely to colle& the ge- 
neral ſenſe of the country. It muſt further be owned that 
a Bill was neceſſary in order to avoid miſrepreientation and 
to bring the matter to a prectic point. Ie poke of the 
allowance for intention betwcen two ſiſter and not two rive! 
kingdoms, that onght to be entertained, and ſaid he truiten 
that the Houſe was determined at all events to judge from 
reaſon and not from prejudice. On his part, he promited 
them that he would propote nothing againſt the conſtitution; 
he had no authority to introduce any thing that would bear 
| an interpretation of that fort ; ſo far from it, he ſhould act 
| againſt authority it he attempted it. But it really was not 
| in his contemplation, and he was extremely anxious to prove 
it, by explaining the features of the Bill, to which he 


%” 


: begged leave to invite examination, and to defire a full, a 
$ minute, and an impartial ſcrutiny into all its parts. 

) As to the objection that a Bill would pledge the country, he 
| muſt obſerve, the paſſing a Bill on either fide, amounted to 
4 nothing more than a propoſition drawing nearer to a point 
e upon which each might form a more accurate deciſion. 
d What he ſhould propoſe was, a conditional Bill which muſt 
0 be again confirmed before it could paſs into a law: To this 
c he could conceive no objection, as any change to be made 
b on the other ſide of the water muſt neceſſarily be in fa- 
— vour of Ireland. The Bill was to be formed on the prin- 
, ciples of their own Reſolutions, and whatever modifica- 
Ce tions, alterations, and additions had been already made to 
ut thoſe Reſolutions, would, he doubted not, appear to be for 
8, the mutual benefit of both countries. He truſted that 
ot a Bill ſo formed, could not fail to preſerve the commercial 
_ intereſts and conſtitutional and legiſlative rights of Ireland. 
W Having endeavoured to preſs this idea very forcibly 
ſe on the Houſe, Mr. Orde deſired to remind gentle- 
m men of the neceſſity which appeared to form ſome liberal 
e- ſyſtem, in order to aſcertain and regulate the future commer- 
m cial connection between the two countries. He reminded 
all | the Houſe of the Reſolution of the Britiſh parliament 


on the 17th of May 1782, which was unanimoully agreed 
to, and was conceived in the' following words : 


That it is the opinion of this Houſe, © that it is indiſpenfible to the in- 
© tereft 
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c tereſt and happineſs of both kingdoms, that the connection between 
ce them ſhould be eſtabliſhed by mutual conſent upon a ſolid and perma- 
tc nent footing ; and that an humble Addreſs ſhall be preſented to his Ma- 
* jeſty, that his Majeſty will be graciouſly pleaſed to take ſuch meaſures as 
© his Majeſty in his royal wiſdom ſhall think moſt conducive to that im- 
ys portant end.“ 


nor was he ſaid, the neceſſity of the eſtabliſhment of ſome 
liberal ſyſtem more manifeſt than the good conſequences that 
muſt neceſſarily reſult from it. He mentioned the uncer- 


tainty on points of trade that at preſent exiſted, and its bad 


effects. It cramped, confined and kept back the induſtry of 
the people of Ireland, and materially affected and injured 
the intereſts of the empire. He ſtated the nature of the 
connexion between Great Britain and Ireland in commer. 
cial affairs, deſcribing it to be a ſtate of rivalſhip, at which 
Foreigners only could rejoice, and ſhewed how indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary it was to draw the two kingdoms cloſer in com- 
mercial reſpects. The ſtate of different countries and of our 
own, made it, he ſaid, the mutual intereſt of GreatBritain and 
Ireland not to continue rivals. Indeed they could not re- 
main as they were, and it was from its being the ſenſe of 
the Houſe that they could not, that the Addreſs of the laſt 
ſeſſions had been voted, and in conſequence of that Addreſs 
the eleven Propoſitions. The object of the Propoſitions 


had been to open each country to the other, and to 


form a partnerſhip and common cauſe between them ; to 
make a free intercourſe between both, by removing 
prohibitions and prohibitory duties, and to induce Great 
Britain to agree ito a ſhare of equality on imports and 
exports, and a due and equally favourable conſtruction of 
the navigation act. He pointed out the advantages that Ire- 
land would derive under the operation of a ſyſtem like that 
which he had deſcribed. She would obtain ſecurity and 
permanency to the benefits of intercourſe with Great Bri- 
tain, in exports to it and ſupply from it. It was ſufficient 
to mention the article of coals to illuſtrate the extent of this 
benefit. She would alſo receive the materials of manufacture, 
and a conſtant preference would be given to her produce, 
though in ſome reſpects at the expence of Great Britain. 
This it was needleſs to add would be peculiarly advantage- 
ous to her ſtaple manufacture, the manufacture of linen. 
It was propoſed that a return ſhould be made on the part of 
this country, by a fair and equal aſſiſtance to the ſtrength 
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of the empire, and that by an appropriation ot the ſurplus of 
the Hereditary Revenue, ſubject to limitations and conditi- 
ons. 
Having ſaid a few words upon this point, h 

that other matters had ny oy eg for jv wc 
ment, though that arrangement had not been compleated 

The Eaſt India trade, he faid, was propoſed to be placed 
upon an equal footing between the two countries. By this 

he meant to be carried on upon the ſame principle, by both, 
as far as the excluſive monopoly held by the Eaſt India 


company would permit. Theſe were, he declared, the cir- 


cumſtances under which the Propoſitions had b 

to England for the aſſent of the Britiſh en 
conſidered the Reſolutions here as a Propoſition on! 
with the concurrence of the government and the ap 8 
bation of Parliament. For his part, he ſaid, he nk 
have wiſhed that ſtill more liberal terms of adjuſtment 
could have been conſonant to the feelings and ſuppoſed in- 
tereſts of both countries. His ideas and his hopes had gone 
to open ports, and a total dereliction of duties between the 
two kingdoms. He could have wiſhed that every ſort of 
diſtinction was wiped away, and a full and free communit 
of rights and commerce cſtabliſhed between them. But — 
the different circumſtances of each and the different maturity of 
their trade rendered ſuch an adjuſtment impracticable, it ha 
neceſſary to look out for ſomething near it, and the next 
beſt ſyſtem that could be adopted, undoubtedly was, a prin- 
ciple of equality eſtabliſhed on a certain ſtandard. The 
carrying this idea into effect was not, he ſaid, without its dif- 
ficulties; but it was eaſy to account for the alarm with which 
theſyſtem had been received in England. Particular intereſts 
were naturally alarmed, and it was neceſſary to attend to them 
in ſome inſtances, not leſs than to reſiſt them in others. In- 
dividuals there naturally looked at their own private aims 
and not at the general advantage. Numberleſs complaints 
had in conſequence been made againſt the ſyſtem, and the 
miniſter had been obliged to liſten to thoſe complaints, tho? 
the inſtances in which he reſiſted, ontnumbered thoſe in 
which he — __ _ ation however, had been 

emely arduous, his chief view havi 
* to 22 to both kingdoms. en ee 
otwithſtanding all the alterations and modificati 

had been made, Mr. Orde ſaid, the ſyſtem was til bad 
tageous to this country as it ever had been before. Another 


difficulty, 
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difficulty, that preſented itſelf in the way of the miniſter, had 
been the conduct of the oppoſition in both Houſes of the Bri- 
tiſh Parliament. They had endeavoured to increaſe the mini- 
ſter's embaraſſments, by adding to the alarms and apprehen- 
ſions that prevailed without doors, and by a declaration that 
they held it to be their duty to conſider the intereſts and advan- 
tages of Great Britain alone, and thence had determined ne- 
ver to do any thing that might advance the intereſt of Ireland. 
He alluded to the infidious amendments that had been of- 
fered by the oppoſers of government, and ſtated what ,had 
ben the miniſter's conduct throughout the whole of the pro- 
ceeding. He aſked, did it appear that the miniſter had, on 
any point, given way unneceſſarily ? on the contrary, was it 
not evident that, actuated by the moſt liberal principles 
he had uniformly ſtood up the advocate and friend of Ire- 
land, conſcious that, in that character, he could heſt pro- 
mote the mutual intereſts of the two kingdoms? After 
all, he could venture to ſay, that little or no diminution to 
the intereſt of Ireland would follow, from the alterations that 
had been adopted, though a gratification had been afforded 
to England by the guards and reſerves that had been provided, 


the nature of which aroſe from the nature of the agree- 


ment endeavoured to be effected between two countries ſo 
ſituated. They ought not, he ſaid, to enter into a detail 
till they had fixed a point to which they could refer the 
whole, and, therefore, a bill was the propereſt mode of 
Proceeding. It was their duty, at the preſent moment, to 
take a large view of the buſineſs, and not to dwell on the 
conſideration of minute particulars. It was neceſſary to 
conſider the great object, to hold in view the mutual be- 
nefit on the whole, and to regard the increaſed ability 
and importance of the empire. In ſhort, it was neceſſar 
to fix the general principle before they proceeded to detail, 
as ſuch an equality as was meant to be the baſis of the 
ſyſtem, was to be found rather in large maſſes than in 
fractions. Hence the compariſon of ſmaller articles with 
each other was wrong, as it could afford no juſt criterion 
of entire equality. From a view of the Engliſh Bill, he 
ſaid, he was encouraged to propoſe ſuch proviſions as might 
carry into effect almoſt every effential point of their own 
Propoſitions. He would ſpeak of the ſurplus of the Here- 
ditary Revenue hereafter. Great alarms, he obſerved, had 
been taken at the multiplication of the Reſolutions, from ele- 
ven to twenty; But it was to be remembered that various a- 
mendments 
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mendments had been propoſed, by oppoſition, in England, and 
ſome of them carried, which neceſfarily increaſed the num- 
ber of the Reſolutions ; becauſe the ſyſtem, in conſequence, 
became fo involved, that it had been the boaſt of oppoſition, 
that, by their alterations and additions, they had effected their 
grand purpoſe of perplexing the buſineſs, and of creating 
diſcontents in Ireland, without allaying thoſe that exiſted 
in Great Britain. He truſted, «however, that their aim 
could not ſucceed and that he ſhould be able, in the 
courſe of the buſineſs, to expoſe their miſchief and miſre- 
preſentations. Much, indeed moſt, that had been ſaid in 
objection to the preſent ſtate of the buſineſs was, that there 
were conditions annexed to the original Propofitions ; they 

would, hereafter, ſee what conditions oppoſition would 
have introduced, that were inadmiſſible. As to the con- 
ſtitutional and commercial rights of Ireland, many addi- 
tions had been propoſed in the Britiſh Parliament that would 
have invaded both. He would propoſe none to that Houſe 
which might not ariſe fairly and juſtly from the ſyſtem, and 
be conſidered as a neceſſary conſequence of it. It had been 
made an objection, that the conditions had not been mention- 
ed there firſt. In anſwer to that, it was to be urged that the 
Propoſitions from thence had been agreed to upon certain 
conditions which did not diminiſh their advantages : and 
this, he truſted, would be admitted, if he could prove that 
we ſhould have a full participation of the trade and com- 
merce of Great Britain on ſimilar conditions with herſelf ; 
and, that could ſurely never be conſidered as a queſtion of 
Conſtitution or Legiſlation. In order to explain and elu- 
cidate this argument, he went into a ſtatement of the con- 
ditions in queſtion, and proceeded to juſtify and: defend 
them. They differed not, he ſaid, from the conditions of 
the former colonial ſettlement in 1780, as to principle, but 
only in extent ; there was nothing new in them, except as 
circumſtances had improved for Ireland. The ſyſtem of 
arrangement would give that country a larger right to co- 
lony trade, and, conſequently, it was neceſſary to accom- 
pany it with more extenſive conditions. He aſked how it 
was poſhble for conditions to be avoided under any new 
arrangement whatever. Would the Houſe have wiſhed to 
have avoided all conditions? Suppoſe that the ten reſo- 
lutions, originally voted, had paſſed ſolely, muſt there have 
been no eſſential conditions? Was not that the ſpirit of 
the whole, as binding on n ſuppoſed to bind to per- 
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manency by mutual intereſt? Were not they to exact an 
engagement of conditions from Great Britain? Was ſhe 
not to make it a condition to admit Iriſh goods at their 
own duties, to reduce her duties in divers inſtances, and to 
conform to a variety of ſtipulations? Was not this to be 
a mutual legiſlation? Did not Ireland legiſlate for Great 
Britain in the Propoſitions? Was it their meaning to 
make no condition, and *only to take away all power of 
Jegiflation from Great Britain, to forbid her to lay duties 
on the export of coals, on the import of linens, &e. &c. ? 
he thing could not exiſt without conditions; their trade 
was now under conditions by the agreement of the year 
1780 : conditions, exactly ſimilar in nature as far as they 
went, and therefore there was no queſtion at all in the pre- 
ſent inſtance of legiſſation or conſtitution The queſtion 
was merely of the goodneſs of the bargain—a queſtion 
which could he aſcertained only by an examination of the 
hill, as there was no occaſion for pedantic reference to 
treaties or compacts, nor no neceſſity, in their caſe, for 
example. He adviſed them to conſider what the conditions 
enabled them to do: fo far from binding their poſterity, 
they did not even hind themſelves irrevocably. The con- 
ditions were optional; Ireland had a conftant annual op- 
tion of renewing laws for duties. He wiſhed the country 
always to have the liherty of parting with the arrangement 
rather than ſubmit to what ſhe thought inconveniences. 
He was, nevertheleſs, not afraid that this would deſtroy 
the permanency of the agreement, becauſe the nature of 
rhe-permanency was mutual benefit. That was the founda- 
tion; that wmanſt he the cauſe of continuance 5 that muſt 
perpetuate the compact. He ſaid he was glad to fee it ſo, 
4 and that there would be a concurrent power in both coun- 
rries to judge of the whole and any parts. The additions 
were, certainly, for the advantage of Ireland, as they 
gave her a greater power of determining for herſelf than 
before; therefore, he declared he had no dread of theſe 
conditions, nor could he be at all afraid of any reſolution 
like that offered to he moved the preceding day, aſſerting 
the public independence of the legiſlative rights of the 
Parliament of Ireland. But, when he had tated the Bill, 
and eſpecially that part of it, he truſted it would be found 
that ſuch a reſolution would be either nugatory or perfectly 
unneceflary. 
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Mr. Orde next proceeded to an inveſtigation of the eleven 
Propoſitions of Ireland, and twenty of Great Britain, in 
order to ſhew that they differed more in form than in ſub- 
flance. He began by conſidering the nature of the naviga- 
tion acts, as adopted by Mr. Yelverton's Bill, and to prove 
that England was now proceeding conſonant to the ſpirit ot 
that Bill, but upon an enlarged ſcale, and much more to the 
advantage of Ireland, he read an extract from the intended 
Bill to the following purport ; 


% And whereas by an act palled in this kingdom, in the 2 1ſt and 22d years 
of his Majeſty's reign, intitled, An act for extending certain of the provitiong 
contained in an Act, intitled an Act for confirming all the Statutes made in 
England, reciting “ that jt is the earneſt and aftectionate deſire, as well as 
* the true intereſt of his Majeſty's ſubjects of this kingdom, to promote, as 
far as in them lies, the Navigation, Trade, and Commercial intereſts of Great 
„ Britain, as well as Ireland, and that a ſimilarity of laws, manners, and 
* cuſtoms muſt naturally conduce to ſtrengthen and perpetuate that aflection 
and harmony which does, and ought at all times to ſubliſt between the 


« people of Great-Britain and Ireland;“ it is enacted that all ſuch clauſes 
and proviſions contained in any ſtatutes theretofore made in England r 


Great-Britain, concerning commerce, as import to impoſe equal reftraints 
on the ſubjects of England and Ireland, and to enticle them to equal bene- 
fits; and alſo all ſuch clauſes and proviſions contained in any ſtatute made 
as aforeſaid, as Equallyconcern the ſrzamen ot England and ircland, or of 
Great-Britain and ireland, ſave io iar as the tame have been altered or re- 
pealed, ſhould have been accepted, uſed, and executed in tnis kingdom 
according to the preſent tenor thereot reſpectively. 

&© jn order cheiefure to carry into further eitect the earneſt and affecti- 
onate deſire oi his Majeity's ſubjects in this kingdom to promote the navi- 
gation, trade and conuncicial intereſts of both kiugdoms; and in order to 
provide for ſecuring to the ſubjects of both a full and equal enjoyment in 
all times to come of the excluſive privileges of the trade and navigation of 
the empire,” 

« Be it declared by, &c. That that it ſhall be held and adjudged to be a 
fundamental and <ſſcntial condition of the preſent ſettlement, that all 
privileges, advantages and immunities, which are now, or may hereafter 
be enjoyed, by ſhips built in Great-Britain, or by ſhips belonging to his 
Majeſty's ſubjects reſiding in Great-Britain, or by ſhips manned by Britiſh 
ſeamen, or by ſhips manned by certain proportions of Britiſh ſeamen, ſhall 
to all intents and purpoſes whatever, be enjoyed in tlie ſame manner, and 
under the ſame regulations and reſtrictions reſpectively, by ſhips built in 
Ireland, or by ſhips belonging to any of his Majeſty's ſubjects refiding in 
Ireland, or by ſhips manned by Iriſh feamen, or by ſhips manned by 
certain proportions of Iriſh ſeamen; and that all laws which ſhall 
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hereafter be enacted by the Parliament of Great - Britain for ſecuring ex- 
cluſive privileges, advantages and immunities to the ſhips and mariners of 
Great-Britain, and of the Britiſh Colonies, Settlements and Plantations, 
ſhall ſecure the ſame privileges, advantages and immunities, in all reſpects, 
and in as full and ample manner to the ſhips aud mariners of Ireland, as 
to the ſhips and mariners of Great-Britain, and of the Britiſh Colonies, 
Settlements and Plantations ; and that the like excluſive privileges ſhall 
from timeto time be confirmed and ſecured in the ſame manner, and un- 
der the ſame reſtraints and regulations, in this kingdom, as in Great Britain, 
to the ſhips and mariners of Great Britain, Ireland, and the Britiſh Colo- 
nies, Settlements and Plantations, 

c And be it declared, that it ſhall be held and adjudged to be a funda- 
mental and eſſential condition of the preſent ſettlement, that Iriſh ſail- 
cloth ſhall be deemed Britiſh, within the meaning of every act, reſpecting 
the furniſhing of ſhips therewith, and beentitled to equal preference or ad- 
vantages as Britiſh, for the uſe of the Britiſh navy. 


Having read theſe clauſes fromthe manuſcript, Mr. Orde pro- 
ceeded to ſtate his Bill as applying to the eleven Propoſitions : 
he began with reading the firſt, which was a general idea 
compriſed in the title of his Bill ; he next ſpoke of the 
ſecond, which had been adopted and put into effect by the 
Bill, except with reſpe& to Eaſt-India goods, which was pro- 
vided for in a ſubſequent part of it, as he would ſtate in due 
order. When he came to the fourth, he read the Engliſh 
Reſolution of May, 1782, reſpecting the connexion between 
the two countries. By the ſeventh, prohihitions, meetin 
prohibitions were expunged. This was in favour of Eng- 
land, with regard to woollens and wool ; but he muſt ob- 
ſerve that no new Prohihitions were henceforth to be laid, 
and thence the reſult would be in favour of Ireland. The 
linen was to be ſecured, duty free, for ever, into England, 
and, therefore, they gave her the wool; they ſecured, alſo, 
the ſupply of coals, hops, ſalt, and bark to this country. 
The ninth, under which an effectual preference was to 
be given to articles of the growth, produce and manu- 
facture of each country, afforded a ſecurity to the linen 
manufacture of Ireland. He confidered the tenth Reſo- 


Intion as connected with this ſyſtem ; and that the ele- 
venth was a pledge for the performance of it. That reſo- 


lution he ſhould propoſe under the limitation and condition 
under which it had been confirmed in that Houſe. He 
ſaid, the amount of the ſurplus of the annual revenue 
was to be taken, not from the actual receipts and expen- 
ges, but from an annual eſtimate, backed by the opinion 
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of that Houſe in an annual ſupply; he explained this by 
ſtating that the ſurplus -of the Hereditary Revenue, being 
to be made an object to be appropriated to the ſtrength 
of the empire, by its being applied towards the annual 
expence of the navy, he ſhould propoſe that it ſhould 
depend upon the eſtimate of expence agreeing with the 
report of expence; and if there were any exceſs, it ſhould 
be deducted out of the ſurplus of the Hereditary Reve- 
nuc. 'This he ſhould propoſe the more readily, becauſe 
if there ſhould be any exceſs, it muſt be the fault of 
government. Having ſaid this, he took notice of ſome 
opinions that had been explained and ſuggeſted in the houſe 
on a preceding day, on the ſubje& of the conduct of the 
Parliament of Great Britain touching the tenth Reſolution, 
and aſſured the houſe, that thoſe opinions had been erro- 
neous and ill-founded. There had, he admitted, been a 
difficulty in wording the Reſolution, and an offer had been 
made of an alteration in reſpe& to its conſtructive and 
phraſeological- arrangement, but that had been abandoned 
on the idea, that it was moſt adviſeable to refer to the Par- 
lament of Ireland for an explanation of its own Reſolution. 
He defired to add, that it was his wiſh that nothing ſhould 
be conſidered as complete on either fide, till a mutual de- 
claration of perfect ſatisfaction with the conditions and ever 
part of them ſhould have paſſed in the Parliaments of both 
countries reſpectively. By this means there would be to the 
laſt moment a fair and full opportunity for explaining 
doubts and removing difficulties, if any ſhould ariſe, or be 
ſtarted in the courſe of the diſcuſſion, that the introduction 
of a Bill would neceſſarily introduce. It only remained for 
him, he ſaid, to mention the particulars added to the Bill, 
which tended to nothing but neceſſary ſecurities to 
Great Britain. Ireland, he was perſuaded, was not ſo un- 
reaſonable as to defire a participation of benefits on other 
terms. Moſt of theſe ſecurities were obviouſly proper, and 
had only in view the prevention of ſmuggling ; but he 
would not take up the time of the Houſe, by going into a 
detail of thoſe additions to his bill that related to ſmug- 
gling. It was, a common cauſe between the two coun- 
tries. The Miniſter, he obſerved, had not interfered with 
the foreign trade of this country, except as far as was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary in protection of the produce of the Colo: 
nies of Great Britain, and as that trade was given as an 
indulgence to Ireland, the condition of preference was 
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founded on a principle of fairneſs and equality, but in 
int of trading with America as a foreign country, the 


Bill would in no reſpect intertere with the rights of Ireland. 


The condition of 1780 was, he ſaid, the ſame as the con- 
ditions of the preſent adjuſtment, by the arrangement then 
the duty was referved to Great Britain; but by the pre- 
ſent arrangement the two countries would be further put 


upon an equal footing with reſpe& to imports. They would | 
alſo, as he had ſtated, have a ſecurity of that Colony | 


trade, which was not, by the agreement of 1780, per- 


manently ſecured to Ireland, and the ſecurity ot their | 
linen trade into Great Britain, would likewiſe be effectu- 
ated. In his Bill, he ſaid, it was intended that there 
ſnould be an exception reſpecting the duty on rum, which 
ſhould continue to ſtand as it did before, and as it did at 
that inſtant. He ſpoke of the mode of enforcing this and 


other covenants, and read the following clauies of his Bill: 


Clauſe 17. And be it further declared and enacted, that it ſhall be held 
and adjudged to be a fundamental and eſſential condition of the preſent 
ſettlement, that the people ot this kingdom now and at all times to come, 
ſhall have the benefit of trading to and from the Britiſh Colonies and Plan- 
tations in the Welt Indies and America, and to and from the Britiſh ſet- 
tlements on the coaſt of Atrica, and in all articles of their growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture, in as full and ample manner as the people of Great- 
Britain; and ſhall likewiſe have the benefit of trading in the like ample 


manner to and from all ſuch Colonies, Settlements, and Plantations, which 


Great-Britain may hereafter acquire or eſtabliſh ; and alſo to and from 


ſuch Britiſh ſettlements as may exiſt in the countries beyond the Cape of | 


Good Hope, to the Streights of Magellan, whenever the commerce to the 


ſaid countries ſhall ceaſe to be carried on by an excluſive company. having | 


liberty to import into the port of London only, and therefore that the com- 
merce to and from the ſaid Colonies, Settlements, and Plantations, ſhall at all 
times be carried on between Ireland and the ſaid Colonies, Plantations, and 
Settlements, under the like regulations, reſtrictions, and prohibitions, as 
between Great-Britain and the ſaid Colonies, Plantations and Settlements, 
and ſo that all articles imported trom the ſaid Colonies, Plantations, and 
Settlements, into Ireland, ſhall be made ſubje& to the ſame duties as the 
like articles are, or from time to time ſhall be ſubject to on importation 
into Great-Britain ; and that all articles exported from Irgland to any of 
the ſaid Colonies, Plantations and Settlements, may be made liable to ſuch 
duties, and entitled to ſuch drawbacks only, and put under ſuch regulati- 
ons as may be neceſſary, in order that. the (ame may not be exported ware 
leſs duties or impoſitions than the like articles ſhall be burthened with 
when exported from Great- Britain, and that the importation of the articles 
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and Settlements in America, the Weſt-Indies, and the coaſt of Africa, thall 
he favoured by this kingdom in as full and ample manner as by Great- 
Britain, againſt the inteference of ſimilar articles from foreign colonies ; 
and that the importation of ſuch articles of the growth, produce or manu- 
facture of any Britiſh colonies or ſettlements beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope, to the Streights of Magellan, ſhall be fovoured in like manner as 
by Great-Britain, againſt the interference of ſimilar articles trom any coun- 
tries beyond the ſaid Cape to the ſaid Streights.—And be it therefore enact. 
ed, that ſuch perſons to be appointed as aforeſaid, thall prepare a like 
ſchedule or ſchedules of ſuch duties, prohibitions and regulations, as may 
now be neceſſary for the ſaid purpoſe, reſpecting the Britiſh colonies and 
plantations, the Weſt-Indies and America, and the Britiſh ſettlements on 
the coaſt of Africa, to be laid before the Houſe of Commons of this king- 
dom in the next ſeſſion of Parliament, or as ſoon after as conveniently 
may be, 

Clauſe 18, Provided always, and it is hereby declared and enaQted, that 
it is not eſſential to, nor is it intended by the preſent ſettlement that any 
duty ſhould at any time be impoſed on the exportation of linens or provi- 
lions from this kingdom to any Britiſh Colony, Plantation or Settlement, 
or any additional duty on the importation into this kingdom of rum from 
any ſuch Colony, Plantation, or Settlement, or of any material of manu- 
tacture which is now or may hereatter be allowed to be imported duty free, 
into either kingdom, | 

Clauſe 19. And be it declared, that it ſhall be held and adjudged to be 
a fundamental condition of the preſent ſettlement, that all rum, peltry, 
whale-fins, or oil imported from the countries belonging to the United 
States of America, or as the produce of fiſheries carried on by the ſubjects 
of the ſaid States, ſhall be ſubje to the ſame duties on importation into 
this kingdom, as the ſame are or may be ſubject to on importation in like 
manner into Great-Britain, And be it therefore enacted, that the perſons 
to be appointed as aforeſaid, ſhall prepare a ſchedule or ſchedules of ſuch 
duties as may be now neceſſary to be impoſed for that purpoſe, and lay the 
lame before the Houſe of Commons of this kingdom on the firſt day of the 
next ſeſſion of Parliament, or as ſoon after as conveniently may be. 


While America remained a Colony, trade with her, Mr. 
Orde obſerved, had been granted to Ireland. Now, that 
America was independent, it muſt be conſidered as a fo- 
reign ſtate, and the trade was free, only a protection was 
afforded by this arrangement to certain enumerated ar- 
ticles, ſuch as Oil, Peltry, Whale Fins, and New-Eng- 
land Rum, of which a compleat ſupply could he had. 
He begged however to be fully underſtood, that the queſ- 
tion of the conſtitution had never been wiſhed to be diſ- 
turbed or interfered with; and, if the houſe would refer to 
the Britiſh Bill, they would ſee that it was propoſed to make 
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it a fundamental and eſſential condition of the ſettlement, 
that the full right of the participation of trade with the co- 
lonies of Great Britain, as well the preſent as the future, 
ſhould be made its great object. The houſe therefore would 
confider, that fo long as that ſhould be enjoyed in Great 
Britain, in whom moſt indiſputably and of neceſſity ex- 
iſted the regulation, Ireland would enjoy the ſame benefit. 
He would here repeat, and he ſaid he could not too often re- 
peat, that the conditions of the ſyſtem were purely optional, 
yet they certainly would be expected to be complied with, till 
Ireland ſhould refuſe to continue to enact in conformity to 
them, when ſhe ſhould be of opinion that they became detri- 
mental to her intereſts; notwithſtanding which option he de- 
clared, he never would deſert this rooted perſuaſion, that the 
ſyſtem would be laſting between both countries, becauſe it 
was founded on mutual benefit. There were ſome few par- 
ticulars, he ſaid, that ſtill remained to be mentioned, which 
were among the advantages that would reſult from the 


ſyſtem to Ireland. He alluded to the export of Iriſh - 


ſail-cloth, (the clauſe of the Bill that referred to which, 
he had already repeated) and ſaid, what would be propo- 
ſed would remove a diſtinction, and enable Ireland to 
furniſh Britiſh ſhips with Iriſh ſail- cloth, as it was in future 
to be conſidered as Britiſh fail-cloth ; he alſo again alluded to 
the export of linen and proviſions, duty free, and the trade 
to the Colonies, both at preſent and in future, given in full 
poſſeſſion, the equal right of fiſhing upon the Coaſts of 
Great Britain, &c. &c. He obſerved, likewiſe, that 
what the Engliſh had done with regard to copy-rights 


and patents might poſſibly be thought proper to be imi- 


tated by the Parliament of Ireland; but that would 
remain for their future confideration. With regard 
to the Eaſt Indies, he ſaid, it had been the wiſh of 
Government to have put that trade upon a footing of 
mutual participation, but, for obvious reaſons, ſuch an 
idea was found to have been impracticable. The Houſe, 
he had no doubt, therefore, would agree with him, that 
reſpect mult be paid to the charter of the Eaſt-India Com- 
pany. Hence by the Bill Ireland was .to trade with the 
Eaſt Indies in like manner as Great-Britain did, but when 
there ſhould be no chartered Company ſhe would trade 
with the Eaſt-Indies exactly as ſhe traded to the other 
Britiſh Colonies. But there was one moſt eſſential advan 
tage which the Bill gave Ireland in this reſpe&, and that 
was, 
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was, the Bill allowed the export of Iriſh produce and ma- 
nufacture to the Eaſt-Indies, as freely and as fully as Bri- 
tiſh produce and manufacture. He ſtated this advantage 
alone to be of more value than all Ireland gave up, ſince 
ſhe could not enjoy it if ſhe did not give it up: nay, ſo 
beneficial to her did it appear to him, that he thought it 
more ſo, than if Ireland took the trade to the Indies wholly 
upon herſelf on the ſame terms as Great Britain now held it. 

Mr. Flood aſked the Right Hon. gentleman, if his Bill 
was a copy of the Bill that had been introdced in the Dri- 
tiſh Houſe of Commons by the Miniſter ? 

Mr. Orde replied, 2 
Mr. Flood wiſhed to know what the differences were, and 
to have them pointed out. 

Mr. Orde then ſaid, it differed in ſome points, but it 
agreed in eſſentials, and in making it a condition that 
Great Britain ſhould extend all the advantages of her trade, 
commerce, and navigation laws to Ireland. If any thing 
of doubt now remained on the mind of any gentleman, he 
had only to lament that he had in vain endeavoured to put 
every thing in the cleareſt point of view, and he muſt ſay 
again and again that it never was, never had been, nor 


never could be intended, that Ircland ſhould abandon 


in any ſort whatſoever her conſtitutional right of le- 
giſlating excluſively for herſelf, both externally and in- 
ternally. But to put it out of diſpute, he would end 
with reading the concluding clauſe or two of the Bill which 
muſt, in his opinion, remove all apprehenſions with 
regard to the Conſtitution: for, though he thought 
thoſe apprehenſions unneceſſary, he could have no heſita- 


tion to ſatisfy ſcruples that were ſo extremely honourable ; 


they deſerved attention, and called for explanation. Thoſe 
clauſes would ſhew, upon record, that Parliament neither 
intended, nor had it in their power to relinquiſh the ſmalleſt 
portion of the nation's legiſlative independence; they 


would alſo ſhew in what mariner it ſhould be known when 


Ireland ſhould confider the ſettlement to be infringed ; and, 
as ſome partiality towards England might be ſuppoſed to 
reſt with the Miniſters of the Crown, that queſtion was left 
to the deciſion of the two Houſes of the Iriſh Parliament. 
He repeated it, that Ireland was not called upon to bind 
herſelf to follow the laws of another country except as they 
were to their advantage, and that ſhe aces” have the power 
of relieving herſelf annually. : | 
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Here Mr. Orde read the following concluding clauſes of 
the Bill. 


* AND whereas no law made by the preſent Parliament can, or ought to 
limit or reſtrain the free and unqueſtioned exerciſe of the diſcretion of any 
ſucceeding Parliaments, who muſt be competent 2qually, as is the preſent, to 
every act of legiſlation whatever, and to deliberate upon, ena, or decline 
to enact, any of the regulations or proviſions to be conſidered as effential 
and fundamental conditions of this ſettlement .”* 

* And whereas the continuance of the preſent ſettlement muſt depefid 
on the due obſervance, in both kingdoms, of the ſeveral matters herein 
declared to be fundamental and effential conditoins thereof, according to 
their true intent, ſpirit and meaning,” 

© Be it declared, that the continuance of the preſent ſettlement, and the 

duration of this act, and of every thing herein contained, ſhall depend upon 
the due obſervance in the kingdom of Great Britain of the ſeveral matters 
herein declared to be fundamental and eſſential conditions of the ſaid 
ſettlement, according to the true intent, meaning and ſpirit of thereof, 
Provided nevertheleſs, that all the ſaid fundamental and eſſential 
conditions, ſhall in all times be held and deemed to be, and to have been 
duly obſerved in the kingdom of Great-Britain, unleſs it ſhall have been 
expreſsly declared by a joint addreſs of both Houſes of Parliament of this 
kingdom to his Majeſty, that the ſame have not been duly obſerved,” 


Having read theſe diſtinctly, Mr. Orde apologized to 
the Houſe for having ſo long occupied their attention 
by a ſpeech that he feared had proved extremely dull, tedious, 
and heavy, qualities of which he was conſcious it muſt 
unavoidably partake. He had, however, thought it his 
duty to 404 the imputation of dullneſs, ſo long as he left 
nothing unſaid, that appeared to him to convey informa- 
tion or explanation to his hearers: he concluded with thank- 
ing the Houſe for their indulgence, and ſaying that with 
their permiſſion he would move, that leave be given to bring 
in „BILL for effectuating the intercourſe and commerce 
between GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, on per- 
manent and equitable principles, for the mutual benefit of both 
kingdoms.” | 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſeconded the motion. 

Mr. Orde roſe again to declare, that he had it in com- 
mand from his Grace the Lord Lieutenant, to preſent a 
copy of the minutes of the evidence adduced at the bars 
of the two Houſes of the Britiſh Parliament, and of all the 


papers printed by their orders; a ſchedule of which he pro- 


miſed to deliver the next day. 
The papers were laid on the table accordingly. 


Mr: 


( 'p ) 
Mr. Connolly faid, he had before declared the buſineſs to 


be intricate and myſterious ; he now found it to be extremely 
delicate. Inſtead of conciliating, and as he had ſaid, dove- 
tailing the two countries, 1t would in his opinion, have a con- 


trary effect; it would take away their conſtitution and leave 


them no commerce at all. He had the day before ſaid, he 
would move a long adjournment, and propoſe an addreſs to 
his Majeſty to explain the reafons of it, but his idea was 
now totally changed : Having heard the Bill, he would ob- 
je& to the motion for leave to bring it in. Ihe Bill barter- 
ed away the conftitution of Ireland. It was well known 
he had been no advocate for the attainment of that conſti- 
tution; but that Houſe having aſſerted the conſtitution, 
and the conſtitution having been recognized, he had no right 
to give his conſent to alter or relinquiſh it, nor had any mem- 


ber of that Houſe any ſuch right, and the kingdom he was 


perſuaded, would never ſubmit to ſuch a ſacrifice. The Bill 
propoſed to be brought in by the right honorable Gentleman, 
notwithſtanding the mazes and the labyrinth into which he 
had endeavoured to lead the Houſe, with a view to diſguiſe 
and gloſs over its real purport, it was evident, was in ſub- 
ſtance and effect, the ſame with the Bill upon the table: 
the bill brought into the Britiſh Parliament, by the mini- 
ſter. It ought, therefore, to be oppoſed in the firſt inſtance. 
They had better not ſuffer the Hydra that threatned ruin to 
both kingdoms to grow up; let them meet the miſchief in 
its infancy and ſtrangle it in the cradle. He had voted 
for the original Pro 


Bill, now opened to the Houſe by the right honourable 
Gentleman, inſtead of dovetailing and uniting them, could 
tend only to their mutual diſcontent and ſeperation. Mr. 
Conolly talked of the bad policy of Great Britain in confi- 
dering Ireland as her rival in commerce, and by her con- 
duct keeping three millions of people in that kingdom, 
many of them in a ſtarving and miſerable condition, ra- 
ther than having five millions of uſeful and induſtrious ſub- 
jects, for ſo many, he ſaid, he was perſuaded the country 
was capable of maintaining, and maintaining well, it pro- 
per encouragement were given. He ſaid, he would again 
refer to the alluſion, he had made on a preceding day 
the whole buſineſs of the Propoſitions was one continued 
drama produced by the pen of the ſame author, the Mini- 
ſter of Great Britain; whether it was to be tragick or comick 
remained to be proved. The writer of the dramatis per- 
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poſitions, becauſe he thougbt a per- 
manent ſyſtem for the benefit of the two countries; but the 
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ſonæ had firſt made Mr. Ireland ſpeak, and then Mr. England 
ſpoke in his Reſolutions; he had ſpoken a ſecond time in 
the Bill upon the table, and now the ſelf- ſame author made 
Mr. Ireland ſpeak again to agree to the Bill, and ſay, I 
don't think either conſtitution or trade worth troubling my 
head about; if I keep them, you'll only torment me de die in 
diem, ſo that it is better to give up both at once.” Mr. Ire- 
land however, now ſpoke, he hoped for the laſt time, and that 
they ſhould ſee the curtain drop and hear no more of the 
drama. He would not wiſh to injure Great Britain. He 
believed no man there would. But as an Iriſhman, an 
honeſt man, and a friend to his country, he deſpiſed, 
he rejected the right honourable Gentleman's Bill; he 
would mect it in its teeth, and give the motion for bring- 
ing it in a direct negative; as an Engliſhman, alſo, he 
would do the ſame, for he was perſuaded the interefts of the 
empire would be injured by it, and, in ſo doing, he acted 
upon no principle of party. He had been two and twenty 
years a member of that Houſe, and he had voted with go- 
vernment whenever he could, becauſe he always thought it 
right to ſupport the government of the country. It was 
well known, that he had done the ſame, when he was a mem- 
ber of the Engliſh Parliament, excepting in regard to one 
meaſure only, the American war, which he had uniformly 
oppoſed : he defied any man, therefore, to afcribe his vote 
of that day or of any day to a party motive. The right hon. 
Gentleman, he obſerved, had made it a matter > exulta- 
tion to fate the oppoſition of England, as having thrown 
difficulties in the way of the miniſter, and had imputed the 
objectionableneſs of the plan to them. The triumph was 
as illtimed, as the imputation was illfounded. The oppoſition 
in the parliament of Great Britain had indeed objected to the 
pion, on the ground that he ſhould himſelf vote againſt the 

ringing in the Bill upon, viz. becauſe it would lay the foun- 
dation of laſting jealouſies and perpetual diſcontent between 
the two countries. He was aware it had been faid that the 
Duke of Portland had declared, in the Engliſh Houſe of 
Lords, that it had never been the intention of the Cabinet, 
over which he prefided, to make any further commercial 


conceſſions to Ireland. He. had the beſt authority to deny 


that the noble Duke, for whoſe many publick and private 
virtues he entertained the moſt profound reſpe&, had ever 
made ſuch an aſſertion, and he defied any man to prove that 
he had. It was impoſſible that the noble Duke could have 
done ſo, and he would tell the Houſe why: During Lord 
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Northington's adminiſtration, three Bills had been brought 
into that Houſe for the protection of Iriſh manufactures: 
one impoſing a ny on beer, the other a duty upon iron 
wire, and the third on refined ſugar imported from Great 
Britain. In thoſe three inſtances further benefits were grant- 
ed to Ireland, which was an unanſwerable proof that the 
noble Duke could not have ſaid what had been imputed to 
him in the newſpapers. Mr. Conolly concluded with re- 
peating his intention of giving the motion a direct negative. 

Mr. Orde roſe as ſoon as Mr. Conolly fat down, and de- 
clared, that he had not made it matter of exultation, that 
the oppoſition in the two Houſes of the Britiſh Parliament, 
had thrown difficulties in the way of the miniſter. The 
fact undoubtedly was ſo, but he conſidered it as a matter 
to be lamented, rather than a matter of triumph. 5 

Mr. O' Neil, ( John) declared, that the preſent moment 
was of the moſt important concern-.to the country; the 
conſtitution was at ſtake. The whole of the Reſolutions 
upon the table were obnoxious, but the fourth was'peculiar- 
ly diſgraceful. He wiſhed therefore ſome gentleman before 
the Houſe roſe, would make a motion expreſſive of the 
abhorrence the Houſe entertained of that Reſolution. 


They ought not to ſuffer the ſettlement of the conſtitution 


in 1782 to be diſturbed, much leſs to be overthrown. Un- 
der that impreſſion, he ſaid, he would give his negative to 
the motion of the Right Hon. gentleman. {i 
Sir E. Newenham reprobated the entire principle of the 
intended Bill, as being the groſſeſt inſult that could 
be offered to an independent nation; and ſaid, that even 
the introduction of it would be a diſgrace to Parliament. 
As a friend to both countries, he wiſhed neither the Propo- 
ſitions or Reſolutions had ever been moved for; that Great 
Britain ſuffered already by obſtinately perſevering in taxing 
without repreſentation. 12-4 51,6120 gay 
Mr. Grattan. Sir, I can excuſe the Right Hon. member 
who moves you for leave to bring in the Bill, he is an 
Engliſhman, and contends for the power of his own coun- 
try while I am contending for the liberty of mine; he 
might have ſpared himſelf the trouble of ſtating his own 
Bill. I read it before, I read it in the twenty Reſolutions, 
I-read it in the Engliſh Bill, which is to all intents and 
purpoſes the ſame : and which he might read without the 
trouble of reſorting to his own. His comment is of little 
moment, a Lord Lieutcnant's Secretary is an unſafe com- 
| CUE mentator 
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mentator on an Iriſh conſtitution ; the former merit of the 
Right Hon. gentleman in preſſing for the original Propoſi- 
tions and contending againſt the preſent, which he now 
ſupports, may have been very great, and I am willing to 
thank him for his paſt ſervices; they may be a private con- 
ſolation to himſelf. No more -l differ from him in his 
account of this tranſaction. He was pledged to his eleven 
propoſitions ; his offer was the Propoſitions, our's the taxes 
he took the latter, but forgets the former. I leave both, 
and come to his ſyſtem. Here it becomes neceſſary to go 
back a little—I begin with your free trade obtained in 
1779 ; by that you recovered your right to trade with every 
part of the world, whoſe ports were open to you, ſubject to 
your own unſtipulated duties, the Britiſh plantations only 
excepted ; by that, you obtained the benefit of your inſular 


ſituation, the benefit of your weſtern fituation, and the 


benefit of your exemption from intolerable taxes. What 
theſe advantages might be, no man could ſay, but any man 
who had ſeen the ſtruggle you had made during a century 
of depreſſion, could foreſee, that a ſpirit of induſtry operat- 
ing upon a ſtate of liberty in a young nation, muſt in the 
courſe of time produce ſignal advantages the ſea 1s like the 
carth, to nonexertion a waſte, to induſtry a Mine; this trade 


was accompanied with another, a plantation trade; in this, 


you retained your right to trade directly with the Britiſh 


plantations in a variety of articles, without a reference to 


Britiſh duties; by this, you obtained a right to trade with 
the Britiſh plantations directly in each and every other ar- 
ticle, ſubject to the rate of Britiſh duty; by this, you ob- 
tained a right to ſelect the article, ſo that the general trade 
ſhould not hang on the ſpecial conformity; and by this, 
you did not covenant to affect, exclude, or poſtpone the 
produce of foreign plantations—the reaſon was obvious, 
ou demanded two things, a free trade and a plantation 
trade; had the then miniſter inſiſted on a covenant to ex- 
clude the produce of foreign plantations, he had given you 
a plantation trade inſtead of a free trade, (whereas your 
demand was both) and his grant had been inadequate, unſa- 
tisfafory and inadmiſſible, theſe points of trade being ſet- 
tled, a third in the opinion of ſome remained; namely, the 
intercourſe with England or the channel trade A ſucceſs+ 
ful political campaign, an unſucceſsful harveſt, the pover- 
ty of not a few, together with the example of England 
brought forward in the year 83, a number of famiſhing 
| manufacturers 
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manufacturers with a demand of protecting duties; the ex- 
tent of their demand was idle, the manner of conveying 
that demand tumultuary, but not being wholly reſiſted nor 
yet adequately aſſiſted, they laid the foundation of another 
plan, which made its appearance in 1785, oppoſite indeed 
to their wiſhes and fatal to their expectation; this was the 
ſyſtem of omg a ſyſtem fair in its principle and in 
proceſs of time likely to be beneficial but not likely to be 
of any great preſent advantage, other than by ſtopping the 
growth of demand, allaying a commercial fever and pro- 
ducing ſettlement and incorporation, with the people of Eng- 
land; this ſyſtem was founded, on the only principle which 
could obtain between two independent nations-equality, and 
the equality conſiſted in fimilarity of duty; now as the 
total abatement of duties on both fides, had driven the 
Iriſhman out of his own market, as the raiſing our duties 
to the Britiſh ſtandard had driven the Engliſhman out of 
the Iriſh market, a third method was reſorted to, the abate- 
ment of Britiſh duty to the Iriſh ſtandard: but then this 
equality of duty was inequality of trade, for as the Engliſh- 
man with that duty againſt him had beaten you in the Iriſh 
market, with that duty in his favour he muſt keep you out 
of the Engliſh : ſo that under this arrangement the Eng- 
liſh manufacturer continued protected, and the Iriſh manu- 
facturer continued expoſed, and the abatement of duty was 
no more than diſarming the argument of retaliation. Had 
the arrangement. ſtopped here, it had been unjuſt indeed, 
but as Ireland was to covenant that ſhe would not raiſe 
her duties on Britiſh manufaQures, England on her part 
was to covenant, that ſhe would not diminiſh her prefer- 
ence in favour of Iriſh linen, and the adjuſtment amount- 
ed to a covenant, that neither country in their reſpective 
markets would affect the manufacture of the other by any 
operative alteration of duty; however, the adjuſtment did 
not ſtop at the home manufacture, it went to plantation 
produce, and here you ſtood on two grounds, law and 
Juſtice; law, becauſe you only defired that the ſame words 
of the ſame act of navigation ſhould have the ſame con- 
ſtruction on one fide the Channel as they have on the 
other ; how they had ever borne a different one, I can- 
not conceive, otherwiſe than by ſuppoſing that in your an- 
cient ſtate of dependency you were not intitled to the com- 
mon benefit of the mother tongue; the anſwer to this ar- 
gument was unſatisfactory that England had _— the 
aw, 


ſerve her Woollen Varn, 
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law,“ but if England had /o altered the law, it ceaſed to 
impoſe the ſame reſtrictions and confer the ſame advan- 
tages, and then a doubt might ariſe whether the act of na- 
vigation was the law of Ireland, ſo that you ſeemed en- 
titled to the conſtruction or free from the act; now it is 
of more conſequence to England that you ſhould be bound 
by the act of navigation, than to Ireland to have the be- 
nefit of the fair conſtruction of it. But you ſtood on till 
better ground, ſaſtice; was it juſt that you ſhould receive 


Plantation goods from England, and that England ſhould 


not receive them from you ? here if you don't find the law 
equal, you may make it ſo: for as yet you are a free Par- 
liament. | 

I leave this part of the ſubje& z equality of duty but no 
preſent equality of trade. I come to that part of the ad- 
juſtment which 1s inequality of both ;—and firſt, the part 
which relates to the primum of your manufactures. When 


the original Propoſitions were argued, Gentlemen exclaim- 


ed, “England reſerves her Wool, and Ireland does not re- 
it was anſwered, “ Ireland may 
if ſhe pleaſes,” what will thoſe Gentlemen now ſay, when Eng- 
land reſerves both; the primum of her manufactures, and 
of yours; and not only woollen yarn but linen yarn, hides, 
&c? To tell me that this exportation 1s beneficial to Ire- 
land 1s to tell me nothing, the queſtion is not about ſtop- 
ping the export, but giving up the regulation, in inſtances 


where England retains the power of regulation, and the a& 


of prohibition. To tell me, that this exportation is neceſ- 
fary for England is to tell me nothing, but that you are ma- 
terial to England and therefore ſhould have obtained at leaft 
equal terms. I own, to aſſiſt the manufaQures of Great 
Britain as far as is not abſolutely inconſiſtent with thoſe of 
Ireland is to me an object; but ſtill the difference recurs, ſhe is 
not content with voluntary accommodation on your part, but 
exacts perpetual export from you in the very article, in which 
ſhe retains abſolute prohibition—** no new prohibition” e- 
very prohibition beneficial to England was laid before—none 


in favour of Ireland. Ireland till 1779 was aprovince, and every 


province 1s a victim, your provincial ſtate ceaſed, but before 
the provincial regulations are done away, this arrangement 


_ eſtabliſhes a principle of uti poſſidetis, that is, Great Bri- 
tain ſhall retain all her advantages, and Ireland ſhall retain 


all her diſadvantages. But I leave this part of the adjuſt- 
ment where reciprocity is diſclaimed in the outſet of 
treaty 
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treaty and the rudiment of manufacture; I come to inſtan- 
ces of more ſtriking inequality, and firſt your ſituation in- 
the Eaſt. You are to give a monopoly to the preſent or any 
future Eaſt India Company during its exiſtence, and to the 
Britiſh nation for ever after; it has been ſaid that the Iriſh- 
man in this is in the ſame ſituation as the Engliſhman, but 
there is this difference, the difference between having, and 
not having the trade ; the Britiſh Parliament has judged it 
moſt expedient for Great Britain to carry on her trade to 
the Eaſt, by an excluſive Company; the Irith Parliament 
is now to determine it moſt expedient for Ireland to have 
no trade at all in theſe parts. This is not a ſurrender of the 
political rights of the conſtitution, but of the natural rights 
of man; not of the privileges of Parliament, but *“ of the 
rights of nations,” —** not to ſail beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope and the Straits of Magellan” an aweful interdi& ! Not 
only European Settlements; but neutral countries ex- 
cluded, and God's providence ſhut out in the moſt opulent 
boundaries of creation; other interdicts go to particular 
places for local reaſons, becauſe they belong to certain Eu- 

— forbidden and 
a path preſcribed to the Iriſhman on open ſea. Other inter- 
dicts go to a determinate period of time, but here is an 
eternity of reſtraint, you are to have no trade at all during 
the exiſtence of any Company, and no free trade to thoſe 
countries after its expiration ; this reſembles rather a judg- 
ment of God than an act of the legiſlature, whether you 
meaſure it by immenſity of ſpace or infinity of duration, and 
has nothing human about it except its preſumption. 

W hat you loſe by this ſurrender; what you forfeit by giv- 
ing up the poſſibility of intercourſe with ſo great a propor- 
tion of the inhabited Globe, I cannot preſume to ſay 3 but this 
I can ſay, that Gentlemen have no right to argue from pre- 
ſent want of capital againſt future trade, nor to give up 
their capacity to trade — they have not yet brought 
that capacity into action, ſtill leſs have they a right to do 
ſo without the ſhadow of compenſation, and leaſt of all on the 
affected compenſation which, trifling with your underſtand- 
ing as well as intereſt, ſuffers a veſſel to go to the Weſt, in 
its way to the Eaſt. I leave this uncompenſated ſurrender — 
J leave your fituation in the Eaſt which is ban -I leave 
your ſituation in the Eaſt which is the furrender of 
trade itſelf 5 and I come to your ſituation in the Weſt which 
is a ſurrender of its freedom. You are to give a monopoly 


to 
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to the Britiſh plantations at their own taxes; before, you 
did fo only in certain articles, with a power of ſelection, 
and thenonly as long as you pleaſed to conform to the con- 
dition, and without any ſtipulation to exclude foreign pro- 
duce. It may be very proper to exclude foreign produce 
by your own temporary laws, and at your own free will 
and option, but now you are to covenant to do ſo for ever, 
and thereby you put the trade out of your own power for 
ever, and you give to the Engliſh, Weſt as well as Eaſt, 
an eternal monopoly for their plantation produce in the 
taxing and regulating of which you have no ſort of delibe- ©? 
ration or interference, and over which Great Britain has a 4 
compleat ſupremacy. Here you will conſider the advan- 
tage you receive from that monopoly, and judge, how far 

it may be expedient to ſet up againſt yourſelves that mono- 
poly tor ever; there is ſcarcely an article of the Britiſh plan- 
tations that is not out of all proportion dearer than the ſame 
article is in any other part of the Globe, nor any one arti- 

ele that is not produced elſewhere, for ſome of which arti- 

eles you might eſtabliſh a mart for your manufactures. 
Portugal, for inſtance, capable of being a better market 

for our drapery than Great Britain; this enormity of price 
is aggravated by an enormity of tax, what then is this co-ẽ́ 
venant ? to take theſe articles from the Britiſn plantations, 
and from none other, at the preſent high rates and taxes, 
and to take them at all times to come, ſubje& to whatever 
further rates and taxes the Parliament of Great Britain ſhall 
enact. Let me aſk you, why did you retuſe ProteQting Duties 

to your own people? becauſe they looked like a monopoly; 
and will you give to the Eaſt India merchant, and the Weſt 
India planter ſomething more? a monopoly where the mo- 
nopoliſt is in ſome degree the law-giver. The principle of 
equal duty or the ſame reſtriction is not the ſhadow of ſe- 
curity; to make ſuch a principle applicable the objects 
muſt be equal, but here the objects are not only diſſi milar 
but oppoſite ; the condition of England is great debt and 
greater capital, great incumbrances, but ſtill greater abili- 
ties; the condition of Ireland, little capital but a ſmall 
debt, poverty but exemption from intolerable taxes. Equal 
burthens will have oppoſite effects, they will fund the debt 

of one country and deſtroy the trade of the other; high du- 
ties wilt take away your reſource, which is exemption from 
tham, but will be a fund for Great Britain: thus the co- 
lony principle in its extent is dangerous to a very great de- 
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gree. Suppoſe Great Britain ſhould raiſe her colony duties 
to a ſtill greater degree, to anſwer the exigency of ſome 
future war, or to fund her preſent debt, you muſt follow, 
for by this bill you would have no option in foreign 
trade; you muſt 1 not becauſe you wanted the tax, but 
leſt your exemption from taxes ſhould give your manufaQures 
any comparative advantage. Iriſh taxes are to be precautions 
againſt the proſperity of Iriſh manufaQures ! You muſt fol- 
low becauſe your taxes here would be no longer meaſured 
by the wants of the country or the intereſt of her commerce, 
becauſe we ſhould have inſtituted a falſe meaſure of taxation; 
the wants and the riches of another country, which exceeds 
you much in wants, but infinitely more in riches. I fear 
we ſhould have done more, we ſhould have made Engliſh 
jealouſy the darometer of Iriſh taxes. Suppoſe this countr 

ſhould in any degree eſtabliſh a dire& trade with the Britiſh 
plantations, ſuppoſe the apprehenſions of the Britiſh manufac- 
turers in any degree realized, they may diQate your duties, they 
may petition the Britiſh Parliament to raiſe certain duties, 
which ſhall not affe& the articles of their intercourſe, but 
may ſtop gourd or, which ſhall affect the articles of their 
intercourſe a little and annihilate yours ; thus they may by 


one and the ſame duty raiſe a revenue in England, and de- 


ſtroy a rival in Ireland. Camblets are an inſtance of the 
former, and every valuable plantation import an inſtance of 
the latter; your option in foreign trade had been a reſtraint 
on England, or a reſource to Ireland, but under this adjuſt- 
ment you give up your foreign trade, and confine yourſelf to 
that which you muſt not preſume to regulate.” 'The excly- 
ſion of foreign plantation produce would ſeem ſufficient, for 
every purpoſe of power and domination, but to aggravate, 
and it would ſeem, to inſult, the Independent States of 
North America are moſt ungraciouſly brought into this ar- 


_ rangement, as if Ireland was a Britiſh colony, or North 


America continued a part of the Britiſh dominion ; by the 
reſolutions almoſt all the produce of North America was, to 
be imported to Ireland, ſubje& to Britiſh duties; the bill is 
more moderate, and only enumerates certain articles, but 
what right has Great Britain to interfere in our foreign 
trade, what right has ſhe to diQate to us on the ſubje& of 
North American trade? How far this country may be further 
affected by clogging her plantation trade and ſurren- 
dering her free trade, I ſhall not for the preſent ſtop more 
minutely to inquire, but I muſt ſtop to proteſt againſt one 
E 2 circumſtance 
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circumſtance in this arrangement, which ſhould not ac- 
company any arranzement, which would be fatal to ſcttle- 
ment itſelf, aid car aſunder the bands of faith and affec- 
ion; the circuratiance I mean, is the opening of the ſettle- 
ments of the Colony trade, and free trade of 1779: this ad- 
juſtment takes from you the power of choofing the article, 
ſo that the whole covenant hangs on the ſpecial circum- 
ſtance, and takes from you your option in the produce of 
foreign plantations, and even of America. It is a reviſion 
in peace of the ſettlements of war, it is a revocation in 
peace of the acquiſition of war. I here aſk by what autho- 
rity ? By what authority is Ireland obliged now to enter into 
a general account for paſt acquiſitions ? Did the petition of 
the Manufacturers deſire it? Did the addreſſes of the laſt 
ſeſſion deſire it? Did the Miniſter in this ſeſſion ſuggeſt it? 
No; I call for authority, whereby we can be juſtified in 
waving the benefit of paſt treaties, and bringing the whole 
relative ſituation of this country into queſtion in an ar- 
rangement, which only profeſſes to ſettle her channel trade? 
I conceive the ſettlements of the laſt war are ſacred; you 
may make other ſettlements with the Britiſh nation, but 
you will never make any fo beneficial as theſe are ; they were 
the reſult of a conjuncture miraculouſly fermed, and fortu- 
nately ſeized. The American war was the Iriſh harveſt. From 
that period, as from the lucky moment of your fate, your 
commerce, conſtitution, and mind took form and vigour ; 
and to that period, and to a firſt and ſalient principle muſt 
they recur for life and renovation. Tis therefore I conſider 
thoſe ſettlements as ſacred, and from them I am naturally 
led to that part of the ſubje& which relates to compenſa- 
tion, the payment which we are to make for the loſſes which 
we are to ſuſtain; certainly compenſation cannot apply to 
the free trade ſuppoſing it uninvaded, firſt, becauſe that 
trade was your right; to pay for the recovery of what you ſhould 
never have loſt, had been to a great degree nnjuſt and de- 
rogatory; ſecondly, becauſe that free trade was eſtabliſhed 
in 1775, and the ſettlement then cloſed afid cannot be opened 
now ; to do ſo were to deſtrq the faith of treaties, to make 
it idle to enter into the preſent ſettlement, and to render it 
vain to_cnter into any ſettlement with a Britiſh Miniſter. 
The ſame may be faid of the Colony trade ; that too was 
ſettled in 1779 on terms then ſpecified, not now to be 
opened, clogged, conditioned or circumſcribed ; ftill leſs 
does compenſation apply to the free conſtitution of 1782. 
| | His 
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His Majeſty then informed you from the throne “ theſe 
things come unaccompanied with any ſtipulatlon,“ be- 
fides, the free conftitution like the free trade was your right. 
Freemen wont pay for the recovery of right ; payment had 
derogated from the claim of right; ſo we then ftated to mi- 
niſtry, It was then thought that to have annexed ſubfidy 
to conſtitution had been a barren experiment on public 
poverty, and had \narred an illuſtrious experiment on the 
feelings of the nation, and had been neither ſatisfaction to 
Ireland, nor revenue to Great Britain. This bolder po- 
licy, this happy art, which faw how much may he got by 
tax, and how much muſt be left to honour, which made a 
bold puſh for the heart of the nation, and leaving her free 
to acquire, took a chance for her difpofition to give, had its 
effect, for ſince that time until the preſent mot unfortunate 
a#empt, a great bulk of the community were on the fide of 
government, and the parliamentary conftitution was a 
guarantee for public peace. 

See then what you obtained without compenſation, —a 
Colony trade, a free trade, the independency of your Judges, 
the government of your army, the extenſion of the un- 
conſtitutional powers of your council, the reſtoration of the 
judicature of your lords, and the independency of your 
legiflature !. | | 

See now what you obtain by compenſation—a covenant 
not to trade beyond the Cape of Good Hope and the Straits 
of Magellan; a covenant not to take foreign plantation pro- 
duce, but as the Parliament of Great Britain ſhall permit ; 
a covenant not to take certain produce of the United States 
of North America, but as Great Britain ſhall permit ; a co- 
venant not to take Britiſh plantation produce, but as'Great 
Britain ſhall preſcribe ; a covenant to make ſuch acts of na- 
vigation as Great Britain ſhall- preſcribe ; a covenant never 
to protect your own manufactures, never to guard the pri- 
mum of thoſe manufactures !—Theſe things are accompa- 
nied, I do acknowledge with a covenant on the part of 
England to difarm your argument for protecting duties, to 
give the Engliſh language in the act of navigation the ſame 
conſtruction in Ireland, and to leave our linen markets 
without moleſtation or diminution. One ſhould-think ſome 
God preſided over the liberties of this country who made it 
frugality in the Iriſh nation to continue free, but has an- 
nexed the penalties of fine as well as infamy to the ſurren 
ler of the conſtitution! From this confideration of com- 


merce, 
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merce, a queſtion much more high, much more deep, 
the invaluable queſtion of conſtitution ariſes, in which 
the idea of protecting duties, the idea of reciprocal du- 
ties, countervailing duties, and all that detail vaniſh, and 
the energies of every heart, and the prudence. of every 
head, are called upon to ſhield this nation, that long 
depreſſed, and at length by domeſtic virtue and foreign 
misfortune emancipated, has now, to defend her newly- 
acquired rights and her juſtly- acquired reputation; the 
ueſtion is no leſs than that, which three years ago 
agitated, fired and exalted the Iriſh nation the indepen- 
dency of the Iriſh Parliament ! By this Bill we are to cove- 
nant that the Parliament of Ireland ſhall ſubſcribe what- 
ever laws the Parliament of England ſhall preſcribe, re- 
ſpecting your trade with the Britiſh Plantations, your trade in 
the produce of Foreign Plantations, and part of your trade 
from the United States of North America. There is alſo a 
ſweeping Covenant or Condition, whereby we are to agree to 
ſubſcribe whatever laws the Parliament of England ſhall pre- 
ſcribe reſpecting Navigation; the adjuſtment ſubjects alſo 
our reverſionary trade to the Eaſt to the ſame terms—over 
all theſe objects you are to have no propounding, no deli- 
berative, no negative, no legiſlative power whatſoever. 
Here then is an end of your Free Trade and your Free 
Conſtitution ; I acquit the people of England; an ill-ground- 
ed jealouſy for their trade ſeems aggravated by a well-found- 
ed alarm for your liberty; unwilling to relinquiſh, but when 
relinquiſhed, too magnanimous and too wiſe to reſume ab- 
dicated tyranny ; they feel in theſe Propoſitions an ho- 
nourable ſollicitude far the freedom of Ireland and the good 
faith of Great Britain, and ſee the darling principles and 
paſſions of bath countries wounded in an arrangement 
which was to compoſe them for ever : To a propoſal there- 
fore ſo little warranted by the great body of the people of 
England, ſo little expected by the people of Ireland, fo lit- 
tle ſuggeſted by the Miniſter, and ſo involving to whatever 
is dear to your intereſt, honour and freedom, I anſwer, 20. 
I plead paſt fettlements, I infiſt on the faith of nations, the 
objection ſhould have been made when theſe ſettlements 
was making; but now the logic of Empire comes 
too late; no accommodation, no deprecation on this 
ſubject: Aſſertion, national aſſertion, national reaſſert:- 
on! If three years after the recovery of your freedom, 
you bend—your children, corrupted by your example, will 
ſurrender ;—but if you ſtand firm and innexorable, you 
| make 
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make a ſeaſonable impreſſion on the people of England, 
you give a wholeſome example to your children, you at- 
ford an awful inſtruction to his Majeſty's Miniſters, and 
make (as the Old Engliſh did in the caſe of their Charter) 
the attempt on Iriſh liberty its confirmation and eſtabliſh- 
ment! 

However, leſt certain gloſſes ſhould ſeem to go un- 
anſwered, I ſhall, for the ſake of argument, wave paſt ſet- 
tlements and combat the reaſoning of the Engliſh Reſoluti- 
ons, the Addreſs, his Majeſty's anſwer, and the reaſoning 
of this day. It is here ſaid, that the laws reſpecting Com- 
merce and Navigation ſhould be ſimilar, and inferred, that 
Ireland ſhould ſubſcribe the laws of England on thoſe ſub- 
jects: that is the ſame law, the ſame legiſlature, but this 
argument goes a great deal too far—it goes to the Army, for 
the Mutiny Bill ſhould be the ſame ; it was endeavoured to 
be extended to the collection of your Revenue, and is in 
train to be extended to your taxes; it goes to the extincti- 
on of the moſt invaluable part of your Parliamentary ca- 
pacity ; it is an union, an incipient and a creeping union 
a virtual union, eſtabliſhing one will in the general con- 
cerns of Commerce and Navigation, and repoſing that 
will in the Parliament of Great Britain ; an union where 
our Parliament preſerves its exiſtence after it has loſt its au- 
thority, and our people are to pay for a Parliamentary Eſta- 
bliſhment, without any proportion of Parliamentary Re- 
preſentation. In oppoſing the Right Hon. Gentleman's 
Bill, I confider myſelf as oppoſing an union in /imine, 
and that argument for union which makes ſimilarity of law 
and community of intereſt (reaſon ſtrong for the freedom 
of Ireland!) a pretence for a condition which would be diſſi- 
milarity of law, becauſe extinction of conſtitution, and 
therefore hoſtility, not community of intereſt ; I aſk on 
what experience is this argument founded? Have you ever 
ſince your redemption refuſed to preſerve a 111 of 
law in Trade and Navigation ? Have you not followed 
Great Britain in all her changes of the AQ of Navigati- 
on, during the whole of that unpalatable huſineſs, the 
American War ? Have you not excluded the cheap produce 
of other Plantations, in order that Iriſh poverty might 
give a monopoly to the dear produce of Britiſh Colonies ? 
Have you not made a better uſe of your liberty than Great 
Britain did of her power? But I have an objeQion to this 
argument, ſtronger even than its want of foundation, in 


reaſon and experiment ; I hold it to be nothing leſs than 


an 
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an intolerance of the Parliamentary Conſtitution of Ire- 
land, a declaration that the full and free external legiſlation 
of the Iriſh Parliament is incompatible with the Britiſh Em- 
pire. I do acknowledge that by your external power, you 
might diſcompoſe the harmony of Empire, and I add, that 
by your power over the Purſe, you might diſſolve the State, 
but to the latter you owe your exiſtence in the Conſtituti- 


on, and to the former, your authority and ſtation in the 


Empire; this argument, therefore, reſts the connection 
upon a new and a falſe principle - goes dire ly againſt the 
root of Parliament and is not a difficulty to be accommo- 
dated, but an error to be eradicated ; and it any body of men 
can {till think that the Iriſh Conſtitution 1s incompatible 
with the Britiſh Empire, doctrine which I abjure as ſediti- 
on againſt the Conſtitution —but if any body of men are 
juſtified in thinking that the Iriſh Conſtitution is incom- 
patible with the Britiſh Empire, — periſh the Empire [live 
the Conſtitution! Reduced by this falſe dilemma to take a 
part, my ſecond wiſh is the Britiſh Empire, my firſt wiſh 
and bounden dutv is the liberty of Ireland—but we are told 
this imperial power is not only neceſſary for England but 
fafe for Ireland. What is the preſent queſtion ? what but 
the abuſe of this very power of regulating the trade of Ire- 
land by the Britiſh Parliament excluding you, and includ- 
ing herſelf by virtue of the fame words of the ſame Act of 
Navigation ? And what was the promovent cauſe of this 
arrangement? what but the power you are going to ſur- 
render, the diſtin and independant external authority of 
the Iriſh Parliament, competent to queſtion that miſcon- 
ſtruction? What is the remedy now propoſed ? the evil, go 
back to the Parliament of England I aſk again, what were 
the diffi culties in the way of your Eleven Propoſitions ? what 
but the jealouſy of the Britifh Manufacturers on the ſubject 
of trade? And will you make them your Parliament, and 
that too for ever, and that too on the Wye of their jea- 
louſy, and in the moment they diſplayed it—ſate ! I will 
ſuppoſe that jealouſy realized, that you rival them in ſome 


market abroad, and that they petition their Parliament to 


impoſe a Regulation which ſhall affe& a tonnage which 
you have and Great Britain has not; how would you 
then feel your ſituation, when you ſhould be obliged to re- 
giſter all this? And how would you fcel your degradation, 
when you ſhould ſee your own Manufacturers pats you by 
as a cypher in the Conſtitation, and deprecate their ruin 
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at the bar of a Foreign Parliament—ſafe ! Whence the 
American war? Whence the Iriſh reſtrictions? Whence 
the miſconſtruction of the Act of Navigation? Whence 
but from the evil of ſuffering one country to regulate the 
Trade and Navigation of another, and of inſtituting, un- 
der the idea of general Protectoreſs, a proud domination, 
which ſacrifices the intereſt of the whole td, the ambition of 
a part, and arms the little paſſions of the Monopoliſt with 
the fovercign potency of an imperial Parliament; for great 
nations when curſed with unnatural ſway follow but their 
nature when they invade ; and human wiſdom has not bet- 
ter provided for human ſafety than by limiting the principles 
of human power. The ſurrender of Legi ſſature has been 
likened to caſes that not infrequently take place between 
two equal nations covenanting to ſuſpend in patticular 
caſes their reſpective legiſlative powers for mutual benefit; 


thus Great Britain and Portugal agree to ſuſpend their le- 


iſlative power in favour of the Wine of the one and the 
Woollen of the other, but if Portugal had gone farther, 
and agreed to ſubſcribe the laws of England, this cove- 
nant had not been treaty but conqueſt ; ſo Great Britain 
and Ireland may covenant, not to raiſe high duties on each 
others manufaQures, but if Ireland goes farther, and cove- 
nants to ſubſcribe Britiſh law, this is not a mutual ſuſpenſion 
of the exerciſe of legiſlative power, but a transfer of the 
power itſelf from one country to another, to be ex- 
erciſed by another hand; ſuch covenant is not reci- 
procity of trade, it is a ſurrender of the government of 
your trade, inequality of trade and inequality of conſtitu- 


tion. I ſpeak however as if ſuch transfer could take place, 


but in fact it could not, any arrangement ſo covenantin 


is a mere nullity, it could not bind you, ſtill leſs coulc 


it bind your ſucceſſors, for man is not omnipotent 
over himſelf, neither are Parliaments omnipotent over 


themſelves to accompliſh their own deſtruction and propa- 
gate death to their ſucceſſors ; there is in theſe caſes a 
ſuperiour relationſhip to our reſpective Creators—God—the 
Community, which in the inſtance of the individual, ar- 
Teſts the hand of ſuicides and in that of the political body, 


ſtops the act of ſurrender ; and makes man, the means of 
propagation, and Parliament the organ to continue liberty, 
not the engine to deſtroy it. However, though the ſurren- 


der is void, there are two ways of attempting it, one by a 
ſurrender in form, the other by a ſurrender in ſubſtance ; 


appointing 
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appointing another Parliament your ſubſtitute, and con- 
ſenting to be its regiſter or ſtamp, by virtue of which to in- 
troduce the law and edict of another land; to cloath with 
the forms of your law, foreign deliberations, and to preſide 
over the diſgraceful ceremony of your own abdicated autho- 
rity ; both methods are equally fenders and both are 
wholly void. I ſpeak on principle, the principle on which 
you ſtand— your creation. We, the limited Truſtees of de- 
legated power, born for a particular purpoſe, limitted to a 
particular time, and bearing an inviolable relationſhip to 
the people who ſent us to Parliament, cannot break that 
relationſhip, counteract that purpoſe, ſurrender, diminiſh, 
or derogate from thoſe privileges we breathe but to pre- 
ſerve. Could the Parliament of England covenant to ſub- 
ſcribe your laws ? Could ſhe covenant that Young Ireland 
mould command and Old England ſhould obey? It ſuch a 
propoſal to England were mockery ; to Ireland it cannot be 
conſtitution. I reſt on authority as well as principle, the 
authority on which the revolution reſts ; Mr. Locke, who 
in his chapter on the abolition of Government, ſays, that 


the transfer ot legiſlative power is the abolition of the ſtate, 


not a transfer. Thus I may congratulate this Houſe and 
myſelf, that it is one of the bleſſings of the Britiſh Conſtitu- 
tion, that it can not periſh of a rapid mortality nor die in 
day, like the men who ſhould protect her; any act that a 
would deſtroy the liberty of the people is dead-born from 
the womb 3 men may put down the public cauſe for a ſea- 


ſon, but another year would {ce Old Conſtitution advance 


the honours of his head, and the good inſtitution of Par- 
hament ſhaking off the tomb to reaſcend in all its pomp 
and pride, and plenitude and privilege ! 

Sir, I have ſtated theſe Propoſitions and the Bill as a mere 
transfer of external legiſlative authority to the Parliament of 
Great Britain, but I have underſtated their miſchief, they 
go to taxation, taxes on the trade with the Britiſh planta- 
tions, taxes on the»produce of foreign plantations, taxes on 
ſome of the produce of the United States of North America; 
they go to port duties, fuck as Great Britain laid on 
America; the mode is varied, but the principle is the ſame. 
— Here Great Britain takes the ſtamp PS Iriſh Parliament, 
Great Britain is to preſcribe, and Ireland is to obey! We 
anticipate the rape by previous ſurrender, and throw into 
the ſcale our honor, as well as our liberty. Do not ima- 
vine that all theſe Reſolutions are mere acts of regulation; 

they 
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they are ſolid ſubſtantial revenue, great part. of your addi- 
tional duty. I allow the Bill excepts rum and tobacco ; but 
the principle is retained, and the operation of it only 
kept back. I have ſtated that Great Britain may by theſe 
Propoſitions cruſh your commerce, but ſhall be told that the 
commercial N l of Great Britain is at an end But are 
her wants at an end? are her wiſhes for Iriſh ſubſidy at an 
end? No—and may be gratified by laying colony duties on 
herſelf, and fo raiſing on Ireland an imperial revenue to be 
ſubſcribed by our Parliament, without the conſent of our 
Parliament, and in deſpite of our people. Or if a miniſter 
ſhould pleaſe to turn himſelf to a general exciſe, if wiſhing 
to relieve from the weight of further additional duties the 
hereditary revenue now alienated, if wiſhing to relieve the 
alarms of the Engliſh manufacturers, who complain of our 
exemption from exciſes, particularly on ſoap, candles, and 
leather: he ſhould proceed on thoſe already regiſtered arti- 

cles of taxation, he might tax you by threats, ſuggeſtin 
that if you refuſe to raiſe an exciſe on yourſelf, England 
would raiſe colony duties on both. See what a mighty 
inſtrument of coercion this Bill and theſe Reſolutions—ſtir 
and Great Britain can cruſh you—ſtir and the miniſter can 
cruſh you in the name of Great Britain—he can cruſh your 
imports—he can cruſh your exports, —he can do this in a 
manner peculiarly mortifying, by virtue of a clauſe in a 
Britiſh act of Parliament that would ſeem to impoſe the 
ſame reſtrictions on Great Britain —he can do this in a 
manner ſtill more offenſive by the immediate means of your 
own Parliament, who would be then an aQive cypher, 
and notorious ſtamp in the hands of Great Britain, to forge 
and falſify the name and authority of the people of Ireland. 
I have conſidered your ſituation under theſe Propoſitions 
with reſpect to Great Britain: ſee what would be your 
ſituation with reſpe& to the Crown ? You would have 
ranted to the King a perpetual Money Bill, or a Money 
Bill to continue as long as the Parliament of Great 
Britain ſhall pleaſe, with a covenant to increaſe it as often 
as the Britiſh Parliament ſhall pleaſe. By the Reſolutions 
a great part of the additional duty would have been ſo 
granted—the trade of the country is made dependant on 
the Parliament of Great Britain, and the Crown is made 
leſs dependant of the Parliament of Ireland, and a code of 
prerogative added to a code of empire. If the merchant 
after this ſhould petition you to lower your duties on the 
| EY articles 
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articles of trade, your anſwer “ trade is in covenant.” 
If your conſtituents ſhould inſtruct you to limit the Bill of 


Supply, or paſs a ſhort Money Bill, your anſwer, „“ the 


purſe of the nation like her trade is in covenant.”—No 
more of fix months Money Bills - no more of inſtructions 
from conſtituents—that connection is broken by this Bill, 
—paſs this, you have no con/tituent—you are not the repreſen- 
tive of the people of Ireland, but the regiſter of the Britiſh 
Parliament, and the equalizer of Britiſh duties! 

In order to complete this chain of power, one link (I do 
acknowledge) was wanting—a perpetual Revenue Bill, or 
a covenant from time to time to renew the Bill for the 
collection thereof. The twentieth Reſolution and this Bill 
founded upon it attain that object. Sir, this Houſe reſts 
on three pillars—your power over the annual Mutiny Bill 
—your power over the annual Additional Duties—your 
power over the Collection of the Revenue. The latter 
power is of great conſequence, becauſe a great part of our 
revenues are granted for ever. Your anceſtors were flaves ; 
and for their eſtates, that is, for the a& of ſettlement grant- 
ed the hereditary revenuc, and from that moment ceaſed 
to be a parliament ; nor was it till many years after that 
Parliament revived ; but it revived as you under this Bill 
would continue ; without parliamentary power ; every evil 
meaſure derived argument, energy and eſſence from this 
conſtitutional fund. If a country gentleman complained 
of the expences of the crown, he was told a frugal govern- 
ment could go on without a Parliament, and that we held 
our exiſtence, by withholding the diſcharge of our duty. 
However, though the funds were granted for ever, the 
proviſion for the collection was inadequate—the ſmuggler 
learned to evade the penalties, and Parliament, though not 
neceſſary for granting the Hereditary Revenue, became ne- 
ceſſary for its collection. Here then we reſt on three 
pillars—the annual Mutiny Bill—the annual Additional 
Supply—and the annual Collection of the Revenue. If you 
remove all theſe, this fabric falls; remove any one of them, 
and it totters ; for it is not the mace, nor the chair, nor 
this dome, but the deliberative voice reſident therein that 
conſtitutes the eſſence of Parliament. Clog your delibera- 


tions, and you are no longer a Parliament, with a thouſand 


gawdy ſurviving circumſtances of ſhew and authority. 
Contemplate for a moment the powers which this Bill 

preſumes to perpetuate—a perpetual repeal of trial by jury— 

; : 25 . 8 . a | PE 4 a perpetual 
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2 perpetual repeal of the great charter a perpetual writ of 
aſſiſtance -a perpetual felony to ſtrike an exciſeman ! 

'The late Chief Baron Burgh ſpeaking on the revenue 
bill, exclaimed, “ you give to the dipping rule what you 
ſhould deny to the ſceptre.“ 

All the unconſtitutional powers of the exciſe we are to 
perpetuate, the conſtitutional powers of Parliament we are 
to abdicate. Can we do all this? can we make theſe 
bulky ſurrenders, in diminution of the power, in derogation of 
the pride of Parliament, and in violation of thoſe eternal 
relationſhips, which the body that repreſents ſhould bear to 
the community which conſtitutes ? 

The pretence given for this unconſtitutional idea is weak 
indeed; that as the benefits are permanent, ſo ſhould be 
the compenſation. But trade laws are to follow their na- 
ture—revenue laws to follow their's. On the permanent 
nature of commercial advantages depends the faith of trade, 
on the limitted nature of revenue laws depends the exiſtence 
of Parliament. But the error of the argument ariſes from 
the vice of dealing. It is a market for a conſtitution, and 
a logic applicable to barter only, is applied to freedom.— 
To qualify this dereliction of every principle and power, the 
ſurrender is made conſtitutional ; that 1s, the Britiſh market 
for the Iriſh conſtitution, the ſhadow of a market for the 
ſubſtance of a conſtitution ! You are to reſerve an option 
trade or liberty, — if you mean to come to the Britiſh market 
you muſt paſs under the Britiſh yoke. I object to this 
principle in every ſhape, whether you are, as the Reſolution 
was firſt worded, directly to transfer legiſlative power to the 
Britiſh Parliament ; whether, as it was afterwards altered, 
you are to covenant to ſubſcribe her acts; or whether, as 
it is now ſoftened, you are to take the chance of the Britiſh 
market, ſo long as you wave the bleſſings of the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution—terms diſhonourable, derogatory, incapable of 
forming the foundation of any fair and friendly ſettlement, 
injurious to the political morality of the nation; I would 
not harbour a ſlaviſh principle, nor give it the hoſpitality 
of a night's lodging in a land of liberty! Slavery is like 
any other vice, tolerate and you embrace; you ſhould 
guard your conſtitution 7 ſettled maxims of honour, as 
well as wholeſome rules of law; and one maxim ſhould be, 
never to tolerate a condition which trenches on the privi- 
lege of Parliament, or derogates from the pride of the ifland. 
Liberal in matters of revenue, practicable in matters of 

commerce z 
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commerce; on theſe ſubjects I would be inexorable ; if the 
genius of Old England came to that bar, with the Britiſh 
conſtitution in one hand, and in the other an offer of all 
that England retains, or all that ſhe has loſt of commerce, 
I ſhould turn my back on the latter, and pay my obeiſance 
to the bleſſings of her conſtitution, for that conſtitution will 
glve you commerce, and it was loſs of that conſtitution that 
deprived you of commerce. Why are you not now a wool- 
len country? becauſe another country regulated your trade. 
Why are you not now a country of re-export ? becauſe 
another country regulated your navigation. I oppoſe the 
original terms as flaviſh, and I oppoſe the conditional 
clauſe as an artful way of introducing ſlavery, of ſoothing 
an high ſpirited nation into ſubmiſſion by the ignominious 
deluſion that ſhe may ſhake off the. yoke when ſhe pleaſes, 
and once more become a free people. The direct uncon- 
ſtitutional Propoſition could not have been liſtened to, and 
therefore reſort is had to the only poſſible chance of de- 
ſtroying the liberty of the people, by holding up the bright 
reverſion of the Britiſh conſtitution, and the ſpeculation of 
future liberty, as a conſolation for preſent ſubmiſſion. 
But, would any gentleman here wear a livery to-night, 
becauſe he might lay it aſide in the morning? or would 
this Houſe ſubſtitute another, becauſe next year it might 
reſume its authority, and once more become the Parliament 
of Ireland? I do not believe we ſhall get the Britiſh—but 
I do not want to make an experiment on the Britiſh market, 
by making an experiment likewiſe on the conſtitution and 
ſpirit of the people of Ireland. But do not imagine if you 
ſhall yield for a year, you will get ſo eafily clear of this 
inglorious experiment; if this is not the Britiſh market, 
why accept the adjuſtment ? and if it is, the benefit thereof 
may take away your deliberative voice, You will be bribed 
out of your conſtitution by your commerce—there are two 
ways of taking away free-will, the one by direct compulſion, 
the other by eſtabliſhing a præpollent motive. Thus a 
ſervant of the Crown may loſe his free-will, when he is to 
give his vote at the hazard of his office, and thus a Parlia- 
ment would loſe its free will, if it ated under a conviction 
that it exerciſed its deliberative function at the riſk of its 
commerce. No one queſtion would ſtand upon its own 
legs, but each queſtion would involve every conſideration 
of trade, and indeed the whole relative ſituation of the 
two countries. And I beſeech you to conſider that on, 
an 
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and contemplate the powers of your own country, before 
you agree to ſurrender them. Recollect that you have now a 
right to trade with the Britiſh plantations, in certain arti- 
cles, without reference to Britiſh duties—that you have a 
right to trade with the Britiſh plantations in every other 
article, ſubje& to the rate of Britiſh duties—that you have 
a right to get clear of each and of every part of that bargain 
—that you have a right to take the. produce of foreign 
plantations, ſubject to your own unſtipulated duties—that 
ou have a right to carry on a free and unqualified trade 
with the United States of North America—that you have 
a right to carry on an experimental trade in countries con- 
tiguous to which Great Britain has eſtabliſhed her mono- 
polies—the power of trade this, and an inſtrument of 
power and ſtation and authority in the Britiſh empire! 
Conſider that you have likewiſe a right to the excluſive 
ſupply of your own market, and to the excluſive reſerve 
of the rudiment of your manufactures. That you have an 
abſolute dominion over the public purſe, and over the 
collection of the revenue—it you aſk me how you 
ſhould uſe theſe powers, I ſay for — with due regard 
to the Britiſh nation; let them be governed by the ſpirit 
of concord, and with fidelity to the connexion; but 
when the mover of the Bill aſks me to ſurrender thoſe 
powers, I am aſtoniſhed: at him. I have neither ears, 
nor eyes, nor functions to make ſuch a ſacrifice. What! 
that free trade, for which we exerted every nerve in 1779, 
that free conſtitution for which we pledged life and fortune in 
17821 Our lives are at the ſervice of the empire but our 
liberties! No- we received them from our Father, which 
is in Heaven, and we will hand them down to our children. 
But if gentlemen can entertain a doubt of the miſchief of 
theſe propoſitions, are they convinced of their ſafety ? the 
fafety of giving up the government of your trade? no |! the 
miſchief is prominent, but the advantage is of a moſt 
enigmatical nature. Have gentlemen conſidered the ſub- 


ject, have they traced even the map of the countries, the 


power or freedom of trading with whom they are to ſur- 
render for ever ? Have they traced the map of Afia, Africa, 


and America ? Do they know the French, Dutch, Portugueſe, 


and Spaniſh ſettlements? Do they know the neutral powers of 
thoſe countries, their produce, aptitudes and diſpoſitions ? 
Have they confidered the ſtate of North America? its pre- 
ſent ſtate, future growth, and every opportunity in = 
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endleſs ſucceſſion of time attending that nurſe of com- 
merce and aſylum of mankind ? Are they now competent 
to declare on the part of themſelves and all their poſterit 


that a free trade to thoſe regions will never in the efflux of - 


time be of any ſervice to the kingdom of Ireland? If 
they have information on this ſubje& it maſt be by a com- 
munication with God, for they have none with man; it 
muſt be inſpiration for it cannot be knowledge. In ſuch cir- 
cumſtances to ſubſcribe this agreement ; without knowledge, 


without even the affectation of knowledge, when Great 


Britain with all her experience and every means of infor- 
mation from Eaſt Indies, Weſt Indies, America, and with 
the official knowledge of Ireland at her feet, has taken fix 
months to deliberate, and has now produced twenty Reſo- 
lutions with an hiſtory to each, amounting to a code of em- 
pire, not a ſyſtem of commerce: I ſay in ſuch circumſtances 
tor Ireland to ſubſcribe this agreement would be in- 
fatuation, an infatuation to which the nation could 
not. be a party, but would appear to be concluded 
or indeed huddled with all her poſterity into a fallaci- 
ous arrangement, by the influence of the Crown with- 
out the deliberation of Parliament, or the conſent of the 
people ! This would appear the more inexcuſable becauſe we 
are not driven to it, adjuſtment is not indiſpenſible; the 
great points have been carried ; an inferior queſtion about 


_the home market has been ſtarted and a commercial fever 


artificially raiſed, but while the great points remain undiſ- 
turbed the nations cannot be committed; the manufac- 
turers applied for protecting duties and have failed; the 
miniſter offered 'a ſyſtem of reciprocity and ſucceeded in 
Ireland, but has failed in England; he makes you another 
offer inconſiſtent with the former, which offer the Engliſh 
do not ſupport and the Iriſh deprecate. | 
We can go on, we have a growing proſperity and a 


yet an exemption from intolerable taxes; we can from time 


to time regulate our own commerce, cheriſh our manu- 
factures, keep down our taxes, and bring on our people, and 
brood over the growing proſperity of Young Ireland. In the 
mean time we will guard our —ç Trade and Free Con- 
ſtitution as our only real reſources ; they were the ſtruggles 


ot great virtue, the reſult of much perſeverance, and our 


broad baſe of public action! We ſhould recolle& that this 
Houſe may now with peculiar propriety interpoſe, becauſe 
you did with great zeal and ſucceſs, on this very ſubje& of 
trade, bring on the people, and you did with great pru- 
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dence and moderation on another occaſion, check a cer- 
tain deſcription of the people, and you are now called upon 
by conſiſtency to defend the people. Thus mediating between 
extremes, you will preſerve this iſland long, and preſerve 
her with a certain degree of rehown. Thus faithful to the 
conſtitution of the country you will command and inſure 
her tranquillity; for our beſt authority with” the people is, 
protection afforded againſt the miniſters of the crown. 
It is not public clamour but public injury that ſhould alatm 

ou; your high ground of expoſtulation with your fellow 
ſubjects has been your ſervices; the free trade you have 
given the merchant, and the free conſtitution you have given 
the iſland! Make your THIRD GREAT effort, preſerve them, 
and with them preſerve unaltered, 4 own calm ſenſe of 
public right, the dignity of the Parliament, the majeſty 
of the people, and the powers of the iſland ! Keep them un- 
ſullied, uncovenanted, uncircumſcribed, and unſtipendiary ! 
Theſe paths are the paths of glory, and let me add, theſe 
ways are the ways of peace; fo ſhall the proſperity of your 
country, though without a tongue to thank you, yet laden 
with the bleſſings of conſtitution and of commerce, bear 
atteſtation to your ſervices, and wait on your progreſs with 
involuntary praiſe ! 

Mr. Maſon, (in anſwer to Mr. Grattan) ſaid, he was not 
ſurprized that the right hon. Gentleman ſhould be exceed- 
ingly jealous ofany meaſure that appeared to him to infringe, 
even in the ſlighteſt degree, that conſtitutional independence 
which he himſelf had reſtored to his Country ; but that jea- 
louſy was a paſſion which applies itſelf more powerfully to the 
imagination, than it does to the underſtanding of the per- 
ſons poſſeſſed with it, and is apt, as Shakeſpeare tells us, to 
make the food it feeds on. This, ſaid he, was preciſely 
the caſe of the right honourable Gentleman on that occaſion, 
as he would venture to aſſert, that this attack on the con- 
ſtitution of Ireland, which the right honourable Gentleman 
had repelled with ſo much ability and zeal, had no real ex- 
iſtence, but was merely the creature of his own imagination. 

He ſaid, he ſhould not be ſurprized if the commercial 
regulations of the Bill then moved - for ſhould accafion a 
great diverſity of opinion, or that ſome of them, when 
conſidered ſingly, and not as compoſing part of a ſyſtem, 
ſhould appear exceptionable ; for if, in a treaty of that na- 
ture, every article was in favour of one of the parties, there 
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the baſis of any permanent agreement between the two na- 
tions but that the objections that had been urged againſt 
thoſe regulations on conſtitutional grounds appeared to him 
entirely void of foundation; to be fraught with abſurdity 
and miſchief, and calculated to anſwer the worſt of pur- 
poſes; to ſpread a falſe alarm through all parts of the king- 
dom, to irritate the public without juſt cauſe againſt the 
Britiſh Parliament, and to perſuade the people, that the 
conſtitutional independence of their country was in danger 
at the very moment that it was moſt ſecure ;—at the "oy 
moment that all the branches of the legiſlature in bot 
kingdoms were vying with each other, which of them ſhould 
aſſert the independence of Ireland in the ſtrongeſt terms; 
at the very time when the Miniſter of Ireland had moved 
for a Bill, intended to contain a clauſe for that purpoſe 3 
when the Miniſter of Great Britain had actually preſented 
a Bill declaring that the Parliament of Ireland alone was com- 
petent to make laws to bind that kingdom, in any caſe what- 
ever; and when both the Houſes of Parliament in Great 
Britain had concurred in preſenting an Addreſs to the 
Throne, containing the like explicit declaration; nay, even 
the ſtipulation required by Great Britain, that Ireland ſhould 
adopt her future commercial regulations, was the ſtrongeſt ac- 
knowledgement of their independence ; for why had ſhe de- 
parted on that occaſion from her eſtabliſhed practice of re- 
gulating the commerce of every part of the empire by her 
own Parliament only? Why had ſhe then relinquiſhed that 
power which ſhe had exercifed without controul for 120 
years? Becauſe ſhe acknowledged the independence of Ire- 
land; becauſe ſhe well knew that no a& of her Parliament 
would be conſidered as valid by the people of Ireland, if 
it were not confirmed by the Iriſh legiflature. 

He ſaid, that he had liſtened with attention to the ſe- 
veral clauſes of the intended Bill, and ſhould not hefitate 
to aſſert, that if there was any one clauſe more abſolutely 
neceſlary than the reſt, any one with which it was impol- 
{ible to diſpenſe, it was that very clauſe which the right 
honourable Gentleman had reprobated ; for what was the ob- 
ject of the pending negociation between Great Britain and 
Ireland? It was to form upon principles of juſtice and equa- 
lity a final and permanent adjuſtment of commercial in- 
tercourſe between the two countries. Now if they took into 
conſideration only the commercial regulations at preſent ex- 
iſting, they might form a ſyſtem that would be juſt and __ ; 
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but in order to render it permanent alſo, they muſt go ſome- 
what farther—they muſt look forward to futurity, and take 
care not only that the commercial: regulations of both king- 
doms were the ſame at that day, but that they ſhould ever be 
the ſame at all times hereafter. If they did not that, their 
ſyſtem could neither be final or permanent, and their eternal 
adjuſtment would laſt but for a ſeiion. A perpetual confor- 
mity of commercial regulations was neceſſary to render the 
ſyſtem permanent, which could never be preſerved unleſs the 
parliament of one country ſhould agree to adopt the commer- 
cial regulations that ſhould, from time to time, be eſtabliſhed 
in the other ; the queſtion therefore was reduced to the fingle 
point, in which of the two kingdoms the future commercaal 
regulations of the empire ought properly to originate? Should 
they originate in Ireland, a country that as yet had but lit- 
the experience in matters of commerce, in the infancy of its 
trade, manufactures and induſtry ? or ſhould they originate 
in Great Britain, the greateſt commercial nation upon earth, 
the ſeat of empire, and of courſe the kingdom on which 
muſt depend their treaties of commerce with foreign na- 
tions ? She was miſtreſs of the Colonies to which the prin- 
cipal part of their trade would be dire&ed, and miſtreſs of 
the navy that muſt protect that trade. There was ſurely no 
man fo blindly prejudiced: in favour of his country as not 
to acknowledge that the future commercial regulations of 
the empire ought rather to originate in Great Britain than 
in Ireland. SY 

When Mr. Yelverton propoſed his bill for adopting in 
Ireland all fuch commercial laws of Great Britain as con- 
ferred equal benefits, and impoſed equal burdens on the 
ſubjects of both kingdoms, the motion was received with 
general applauſe ; now the only purport of the clauſe in 
queſtion was, to extend to futurity the proviſions of that Bill, 
which they all approved of, and to recommend it to ſuc- 
ceeding Parliaments to adopt ſuch future commercial re- 
gulations as ſhould be founded on the ſame principles of 
Juſtice and equality. 

He next begged leave to remind the Houſe of the terms 
on which they then enjoyed the privilege of trading with the 
Britiſh plantations ; the terms, he ſaid, were, that th 
ſhould conform from time to time to ſuch rules and re- 
ſtrictions as Great Britain ſhould enact for regulating the 
Weſt India trade, and alfo that they ſhould adopt ſuch duties 
on all commodities exported 1 22 Ireland to the plantations, 
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and imported from them, as Great Britain impoſed upon 
the ſame articles—not only the duties exiſting at that day, 
but alſo thoſe that Great Britain ſhould think proper to lay 
on at any future time; and accordingly, though they paſſed 
one cqualizing Bill in 1780, they were forced to paſs ano- 
ther in the following ſeſſion, in order that their duties might 
correſpond with thoſe which Great Britain had impoſed 
within that interval. Thoſe, ſaid he, were the terms dictat- 
ed by Great Britain, and accepted by Ireland on that oc- 
caſion. Did the right honourable Gentleman's pride revolt 
againſt that ſtipulation ? Did he reject with ſcorn thoſe 
humiliating conditions, as intringing on the legiſlative in- 
dependence of Ireland? No, he received this conceſſion 
like the reſt of his fellow citizens, with- ſatisfaction and 
gratitude ; yet that ſtipulation was ſurely more offenſive 
than that which was the ſubject of the preſent debate; for in 
order to avail themſelves of the treaty which they were then 
about to conclude, nothing was required but that Ireland 
ſhall adopt ſuch commercial regulations of the Britiſh Par- 
liament as ſhould confer equal benefits, and impoſe equal 
burdens on the ſubjects of both kingdoms, and ſhould tend at 
the ſame time to increaſe the ſhipping and mariners of the 
empire. - But in order to enjoy the commerce of the plan- 
tions, they bound themſelves not only toadopt her regulations, 
but alſo to impoſe fuch duties as Great Britain ſhould pre- 
ſcribe on all commodities, whether native or foreign, ex- 
Ported to the Weſt Indies, and on every article imported 


from thence, rum only excepted. He therefore contended 


for it, that that was the more offenſive ſtipulation of the 
two, as if ever a country was to be jealous of the interfer- 
ence of a foreign legiſlature, ſhe ought ſurely to be moſt 
ſo in matters that related to the impoſition of taxes. 
He ſuppoſed it would be ſaid, that by accepting of the 
trade to the plantations, on the terms he had ſtated, Ire- 
land bound herſelf to nothing ;—tbat ſhe had it always in 
her power to refuſe to impoſe the ſame duties with Great 
Britain, and that the' only conſequence of that refuſal would 
he a ſuſpenſion of their trade to the Weſt Indies, with re- 
ſpect to that article, the duty on which they refuſed to equa- 
lize; but he ſaid, that in the preſent caſe they ſtood pre- 
ciſely on the ſame ground, for that it would he always in 


the power of the Parliament of Ireland to reje& the com- 


mercial regulations of Great Britain, and that the only 
conſequence of that rejection would be, a diſſolution of 
the preſent treaty. 33% A ( 
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No man, he ſaid, could be ſo ignorant as to imagine 
that Great Britain required by this ſtipulation. that they 
ſhould paſs any law, rendering it compulſory on future Par- 
liaments to regiſter the commercial edicts of Great Britain; 
every man of common ſenſe muſt know that this was impoſ- 
fible ;z—that it was not in the power of a Parliament by any 
act of theirs to bind ſucceeding Parliaments, or even to 
bind themſelves in a ſubſequent ſethon. All they bound opur- 
ſelves to by accepting of thoſe conditions, was to adopt ſuch 
laws as had been paſſed by Great Britain fince Mr. Yel- 
verton's Bill, impoſing equal burdens, and conferring equal 
benefits on the ſubje&s of both kingdoms, and then to re- 
commend it to ſucceeding Parliaments to follow their ex- 
ample, and to adopt from time to time ſuch further regu- 
lations as ſhould be founded on the ſame principles of juſtice 
and equality. But notwithſtanding their recommendation 
and 4 every future Parliament would have its option, 
either to adopt or reje& thoſe regulations. How then, ſaid 
he, in the name of God, can this ſtipulation affect the 
ſupremacy of the Iriſh Legiſlature ? a 11 

He expreſſed his hope that the treaty if concluded, would 
be final and permanent, but defired the Houſe would re- 
collect that they were not about to form an indiſſoluble 
contract, like the treaty of union between England and 
Scotland; for the moment the act of union paſſed, the Par- 
liament of Scotland was annihilated, or rather merged in 
that of Great Britain; and if the articles of union had prov- 
ed highly oppreſſive to the people of Scotland, they were 
left without reſource, except what they ſhould find in the 
moderation of the Britiſh Parliament, or the hazards of a 
civil war; the body of men to whom they would otherwiſe 

have applied for redreſs no longer exiſted—their Parliament 
was no more; but the Parliament of Ireland, notwithſtand- 
ing that treaty, would remain in full vigour, and would al- 
ways be able to reject, if they pleaſed, the regulations of 
Great Britain. 5 5 913 

He ſaid, that he was confident it would ever be their in- 
tereſt to adopt thoſe regulations; for though they could not 
be too jealous of the monopolizing ſpirit of that kingdom, 
whilſt ſhe aſſumed the right of making laws to bind them, 
and of promoting her own commerce by the deſtruction of 
theirs ; from the time that, in conſequence of the preſent 
treaty, the commerce of both countries would become the 
ſame, and their intercſts ſo united, it would be impor. 
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ſible for Great Britain to make any laws injurious to the 
trade of Ireland, which would not be equally fatal to her 
own ; they ſhould run no hazard by adopting the policy of 
the wifeſt commercial people in Europe. But if, contrary 
to every reaſonable expectation, Great Britain ſhould happen 
to paſs any laws injurious to the commerce of the empire 
if Old England ſhould fall into a ſtate of dotage, and grow 
too fooliſh to underſtand or to purſue her real intereſts, it 
would then be in the power, and become the duty of the 
Parliament of Ireland to declare off from any commercial con- 
nection with that devoted people; and the worſt that could 
happen to them was, that after having enjoyed for centuries 
together a full participation of the Britiſh commerce, and 
increaſed both the wealth and conſequence of the nation by 
that participation, they might be forced in the end to break- 
off the connection, and ſtand preciſely in the ſame ſituation, 
with reſpe& to Great Britain, that they did at that day. 

Mr. I. B. Ponſonby ſaid, as this queſtion was merely a 
motion for introducing a bill, he would not heſitate to vote 
for it. He thought deliberating upon the ſubje& but a 
proper degree of reſpect to the manner and perſon who 
[ateddaced it, and when the Bill was before the Houſe, 
they would be beſt able to judge whether it affected their 
conſtitutional rights or not. He profeſſed himfelf as warm 
a friend to thoſe rights as any man, and declared, he would 
ever ſupport the Conſtitution ; but he ſaid, ke would reſerve 
himſelf till he ſaw the Bill, and if it ſhould then appear, that 
it militated againſt the conſtitution, he ſhould fefiſt it. 

Sir Nicbolas Lawleſg—Sir, ſince this kingdom has hap- 
pily recovered her conſtitutional and commercial rights, it 
has ever appeared to me that a ſyſtem ſomewhat of the nature 
of the Propoſitions, agreed unto by both Houſes of our Par- 
liament, was neceſſary to the ſupport of a political and friend- 
ly union between this country and Great Britain. From 
a conviction, Sir, of ſuch neceflity, I ſupported the origi- 
nal Refolutions, and ſhould have been happy to have ſeen 
them returned agreeable to this country. The Right Ho- 
nourable Gentleman has now given us the outline of the 
Bill he means to intreduce, and I confeſs, F cannot ſee it in 
the alarming light in which it appears to ſome gentlemen 
and indeed from the highly honourable character of our 
Chief Governor, and the opinion which I entertain of the 
candour and integrity of the Minifter in this Houfe, I can- 
not think that they could be induced to forward a Bill ſo very 
oppoſite in its nature and tendency to the repeated declara- 
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tions of regard to out rights which we have heard him makes 
For theſe reaſons, Sir, I wiſh that leave may be given fo 
bring in the Bill, and that after its introduction tufficient 
time may be given to all whom it may more immediately 
concern, and indeed to the country in general, to conſider 
it in every point of view; and if upon conſideration it ſhall 
be found to trench upon our conſtitutional or commercial 
rights, I give my word that I ſhall be one of thelaſt men in 
this Houſe to give it my aſſent ; but as I hope that its ten- 
dency will be found directly contrary, and that I wiſh to 
ſtrenghthen as much as poſſible the chain of connection be- 
tween both countries, and perhaps it may at this time be 
more particularly deſirable to ſhew the world that we are in 
perfect harmony with the ſiſter country, and wiſh ſo to con- 
tinue—for theſe reaſons, Sir, I repeat it, I am for giving 

the Right Honorable Gentleman leave to bring in his Bill. 
Mr. Gardiner roſe and declared that he meant not to en- 
ter into the ſubject at large, as he thought the Right Hon. 
Gentleman had ſaid as much as it was poſſible to ſay upon it. 
The only queſtion before them was, as to the admiſſion of 
the Bill, and whether it was derogatory to that Houſe to 
admit it. He did not think it was; but, if he had been 
of opinion that the Bill was likely to infringe the rights of 
the conſtitution, no man would have been more ready to 
have oppoſed its introduction than himſelf. His notion was, 
and indeed he was convinced, that it would never be poſſi- 
ble for Ireland to participate in the commerce of Great 
Britain, unleſs ſhe conſented to regulate that commerce by 
a ſimilarity of laws. Occaſions muſt occur, in proceſs of 
time, which would excite jealouſies and rivalſhips equally 
deſtructive to both countries, unleſs their commerce was 
carried on under the fame laws. Nor was the practice new; 
it had alteady obtained; they were at that time obliged 
to follow Engliſh laws. Hebegged to know, whether Gen- 
tlemen thought it poſſible to arrange and eſtabliſh a ſyſtem 
of mutual commerce with Great Britain on any other terms. 
He believed no man would anſwer that the idea was practi- 
cable. If the caſe were ſo, and Gentlemen nevertheleſs re- 
fufed to admit the Bill, merely becauſe it called upon Ireland 
henceforward to paſs ſuch laws, in reſpe& of trade and na- 
vigation as the Parliament of Great Britain ſhould think 
neceſſary to paſs, he would beg leave to aſk the Houſe, why 
had they entered at all upon the ſubject, or addreſſed the 
Crown reſpecting it? It ſtruck him, that no reaſonable ob- 
ic&tion could be urged againſt the mode propoſed for the re- 
gulation 
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gulation of the commerce of the country in future, becauſe, 
in point of fact, Ireland had been acting under fimilar laws 
with Great Britain ever fince her attainment of her Free 


Trade. The capital objection to the Twenty Reſolutions, 


he obſerved, nevertheleſs was, that they were to be bound 
by Britiſh laws; a ſtrange objeQion truely, when it was 
conſidered that their Plantation Trade had hitherto been, 
and was to continue to be ſubject to a fimilar obligation. 
That Reſolution therefore could not put them, into a worſe 
ſituation than they were in at preſent ; theſe, he ſaid, were 
His plain ideas. Another matter that he would juſt obſerve 
upon, was, who were to be the judges of the infraction of 
the compact between the two countries? By the Bill, it 
was declared that the three eſtates ot Great Britain, the 
King, the Lords and the Commons, muſt pronounce by 
a poſitive ſtatute, that Ireland had broken the Treaty be- 
fore any breach of it could be charged upon her ; whereas, 
on the contrary, if Ireland thought Great Britain had vio- 
lated it, an addreſs of the two Houſes of the Iriſh Parliament, 
was deemed to be a ſufficient authority for charging the 
breach upon her. This was a guard — ſecurity to Ireland 
againſt the influence that Miniſters who guided the Crown 


might be ſuppoſed to have over it, and conſequently an ad- 
vantage on the part of Ireland. There was, however, he 


ſaid, one objection againſt the ſyſtem, and that was, while 
it guarded the raw materials of England, it left thoſe of 
Ireland open and unguarded; but that was rather a matter 
to be diſcuſſed when the Bill was in a Committee than at 
preſent, and was no reaſon for refuſing to ſuffer the Bill to 
be introduced in order to be diſcuſſed and examined; he 
therefore ſhould give his conſent to the motion, having ſo 
much confidence in the Houſe, on all occaſions, and in its 
integrity and vigilance, moſt eſpecially when matters of 
conſequence to the intereſts of their country came under 
conſideration, that he had no doubt that they would deal 
with the meaſure as it ſnould, upon examination, be found 
to deſerve. For which reaſon, he truſted, that even at this 
late ſeaſon, they would meet it manfully, and not ſtifle it in 
its birth, in compliance with the advice of thoſe Gentle- 
men who had declared they ſhould vote againſt the intro- 
duction of the Bill. 

Sir Henry Cavendiſh. Sir, T have attended with great anx- 
iety to the opening of this buſineſs, and I confeſs, I have at- 
tended with a great deal of partiality to what fell from the 
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Right Hon. Gentleman over the way, and my earneſt wiſh 
was to coincide with him if I poſſibly could. I am well 
aware of, and indeed I lament the unpleaſant ſit uation into 
which this buſineſs has plunged the Adminiſtration an 
Adminiſtration I have always ſupported, becauſel believed 


they had abilities equal to their ſituation, and honeſty equal 


to any thing. The motion for leave to bring in a Bill is 
reckoned very ſtrong ground, and it is an excellent motion 
for quieting the Parliamentary conſciences of Gentlemen, 
but it is to be conſidered, whether the Bill to be brought in 
is to contain any thing derogatory to the legiſlative rights of 
Ireland. Sir, the Right Hon. Gentleman has been pecu- 
liarly candid in ſtating what is to be the ſubje& matter of it; 
and though I know he thinks that part reſpecting the legiſla- 
tive rights of the Parliament of Ireland, does not militate 
againſt thoſe rights. Tho? he thinks the enacting the Fourth 
of the Twenty Propoſitions paſſed in England is nothing 
more than a neceſſary condition, yet as I am of a very 
different opinion from him in that particular, it is for that 
reaſon I ſhall vote againſt giving the Right Hon. Gentleman 
leave to bring in the Bill, which I think is the moſt fair, 
manly, and honeſt way of acting, rather than paying him 
the empty compliment of giving him leave to have the Bill 
brought in, and then vote againſt the paſſing it through the 
Houſe. Therefore, Sir, I ſhall give a negative at once to 
the preſent queſtion. I am ſorry I cannot indulge that 
partiality I have for the preſent Adminiſtration, but my in- 
tereſt as a man, as an Iriſhman, the intereſt, and honour 
of the nation call aloud upon me to reje& a meaſure ſo 
deſtructive in my opinion to the legiſlative rights of Ire- 
land. I cannot readily ſuppoſe that this Houſe will paſs 
the Bill. This I will ſay, if they ſhall, they will have be- 
trayed the truſt repoſed in them by their country ; they will 
have rendered themſelves odious to every honeſt man in 
the kingdom, but I truſt, and believe they will not ſo far 
diſgrace themſelves. But if this Bill ſhould paſs into a law, 
then I ſay every legal conſtitutional ſtep ought to be taken 
to get it repealed as ſoon as poſſible. The people of this 
kingdom have too much ſpirit and honeſty to fit down quiet 
under ſuch a law. Sir, it requires no ſkill, no abilities to 
rouſe the people of this kingdom againſt this meaſure : they 
are already rouſed; the difficulty will be to appeaſe them. 
If any thing I ever ſaid in this Houſe could be remembered, 
Gentlemen will recolle&, that I have always been an ene- 
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my to improper applications from the people, and have 
ſtood forward in oppoſition to indecent expreſſions in this 
Houſe upon that ſubje& tending to rouſe the people to an 
illegal reſiſtance of the authority of this Houſe. It J could 
ſpeak to the people of Ireland, if I could extend my voice 
from one end of the Kingdom to the utmoſt verge of the 
other, I would recommend patience and peace. If this 
Bill ſhould paſs, I would recommend conſtitutional petitions 
to both Houſes of Parliament, conſtitutional petitions to 
the King for the repeal of it. I would repeat thoſe petitions 
decently, and fervently, if the firſt application did not 
It Parliament ſhould not liſten to ſuch a conſti- 
tutional method of applying for the repeal of the Bill, a 
queſtion would then come before the Publick of a ſerious na- 
ture indeed. A queſtion fo ſerious, and ſo very much affeQ- 
ing the exiſtence of this kingdom as an independent nation, 
that I ſhall not now go into the conſideration of it. I 
ſhould lament the neceſſity of going into the conſideration 
of the origin of Government, of the compact upon which 
ſocieties are formed by which the people give up a part of 
their liberty for the protection of the remainder. Ma 

there never be occaſion to agitate that queſtion ! May it 
fleep for ever! It leads me however to make an applicati- 
on to the Placemen and Penſioners of this Houſe, and 
give me leave to ſay, I ſpeak of ſome of them with re- 
fpet— ſome there are who act from principle, and would 
diſdain to barter the rights of their country for the emolu- 
ments of office ſome Penſioners too there are who have 
done ſervice to their country, . ſome who are penſioned in 
conſequence of Addreſſes of this Houſe ; but ſhould this. 
Bill paſs, their occupation would be gone, there would be 
a neceſſity for Government to apply to Members for their 
votes ußon any queſtion ; we ſhould be an Honſe of Re- 
giſtry, only—a record of the Edicts of Great Britain. 
Votes would not be wanted, ſalaries would not be given, 
penſions would ceaſe, and the few neceſſary offices for 
tranſacting the public buſineſs would alone remain, and 
they too in all probability, in the courſe of a. few years, 
would be in the hands of Britons. Therefore I would-recom- 
mend it to Gentlemen to oppoſe Adminiſtration on this 
occaſion one and all, and not a man of you will be turned 
out. 'This, Sir, is no queſtion of party. Look at the 
conduct of Gentlemen on both fides of the water, Gen- 
tlemen of the ſame party ſupport, and oppoſe the meaſure ; 
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oppoſe it in England, ſupport it in Ireland. It is no queſ- 
tion of apa one brother with an Iriſh voice pleads for 
the independence of this kingdom, and rejects the Bill ;— 
another brother, for whom I entertain a very great eſteem, 
and who always acts like an honeſt man, is of a different 
opinion, and thinks he is fupporting the rights of Ireland. 
It is not a queſtion of the Adminiſtration of this country or 
of Great Britain, it is an Iriſh queſtion, it is a queſtion of 
national independence, it is a-queſtion of the legiſlative 
exiſtence of this kingdom, it is a queſtion Iriſhmen will 
not give up but with their lives. I ſay nothing of the com- 
mercial part of the Bill; I don't pretend to underſtand it. 
Many regulations, however, of the commercial part of it 
do appear to me to be beneficial to Ireland, and very poſ- 
ſibly we may never have a better offer as to commerce; but 
what is commerce without liberty to enjoy it ? What 1s 
property without liberty? The queſtion lies in the narrow- 
eſt compaſs ; feveral Propoſitions were offered to your con- 
fideration, we agreed to them: We gave 140,000 |. a year 
taxes for the offer ; the Propoſitions went to England, 
they were altered; additions, regulations, modifications 
were added to them, and they were rendered inadmiſſable 
in this country by the conditions annexed. We were duped 
into the grant of 140, ooo l. Government here were duped, 
for they thought the Eleven Propoſitions would be agreed 
to; here then is the compact with the conditions, will you 
have them, or will you reje& them? I anſwer, reject them. 
For one, Sir, under all theſe circumſtances; coupled as 
they are together, I will not accept the Compact, and I 
ſpurn at the Conditions. 5 
Mr. Burgh, (of Oldtown) roſe and declared, that to 
give leave to bring in ſuch a Bill, as Mr. Orde had ſtated, 
would be to admit that the Houſe could for a moment en- 
tertain the principles contained in it, that they would con- 
ſent to barter Conſtitution for Commerce, and at the loſs 
of both. It would be to admit, that they had confidence in 
thoſe who had negociated, and who were to negociate. 
He heſitated not to ſay, that he had no confidence in the 
Right Hon. Gentleman, and that, beeauſe the Right Hon. 
Gentleman had firſt propoſed to them Eleven Propoſitions, 
and now propoſed a Bill founded on Twenty Reſolutions, 
allowed, by the addreſs of both Houſes of the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment to his Majeſty, to be eſſentially different. He could 
have-no'confidence in the ns Hon. Gentleman, W 
* | 9 


4 


he had not, at the outſet of the buſineſs, conſulted the 
merchants of Ireland, though their intereſts were neceſſari- 
ly ſo deeply involved in a commercial treaty ; and becauſe 
he had likewiſe retuſed the Houſe time to enter into any 


ſuch enquiry and confultation. He could have no confi- 
dence in the Right Hon. Gentleman, becauſe he had, not 
ventured to ſhew himſelf in the Britiſh Houſe of Commons, 
when in London, though the ſubject was} at that time, de- 
pending and under agitation, though his character was dai- 
ly canvaſſed, and was reſted on the difference between a 
Mart and an Emporium. Mr. Burgh ſaid, he had been 
confounded and mortified at his 2 of underſtand- 
ing in not being able to perceive any diſtinction where the 
great man and the high- minded virtuous Prime Miniſter of 
Great Britain could find one broad enough to reſt and de- 
fend the character of the Prime Miniſter of Ireland, (his 
friend, his confident and his aſſociate, in principle and 
politics.) He had, he ſaid, in all humility, taken pains 
to trace out the diginQion. He had even turned to Doctor 
Johnſon's Dictionary for that purpoſe, and it had been ſome 
conſolation to him to find that the difference had baffled the 
diſcriminating ſagacity of the Doctor, who fairly conſtrued 
one word by the other. He apprehended that, if Mr. Orde 
had gone to the Houſe, inſtead of ſculking and hiding his 
head in ſome corner of the 'Treaſury, he would not, pro- 
bably, haye differed with Mr. Pitt on the Conſtitutional 
Propoſitions there, although he did ſo about Reform here. 
He owned he never had heard any reaſon why the Right 


Hon. Gentleman couid pretend to the confidence of that 


country, [Ireland] except one, aſſigned by a noble Mar- 
quiſs, in the Houſe of Lords in Great Britain, that he had 
indeed | the proſpect of a reverſion of an Eſtate in another. 

To admit the Bill (he ſaid) would be to admit confidence 
in Mr. Pitt, who firſt ſent over Eleven Propoſitions to Ire- 
land, and afterwards brought in Twenty in Great Britain, 
totally different, containing every alteration in reſpe& to 
Conſtitution and Commerce, and even Geography, who 
had himſelf introduced the Fourth Propofition, legiſlating 


for Ireland, without even the words, * To be paſſed by 


the Parliament of Ireland,” inſerted in amendment, that 
certainly did not take its riſe among the friends of Mr. Pitt, 
who had, as Prime Miniſter, coming out of the Cabinet, 
moved the Addreſs, declaring theſe alterations to be made 
after the matureſt deliberation, and to be eſſential and in- 
diſpenſible. | 
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To accede to the motion of the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman, and to ſuffer the Bill to be brought in, would 
be to admit confidence in the Parliament of Great Britain, 
as to the Conſtitution and Commerce of Ireland, at 
the very inſtant that the two Houſes of the Britiſh Par- 


| lament were their rivals in both, as they had been for 


near a century. The fourth Propoſition, as to external, 
and the fifth as to internal legiſlation, were relied on by 
both Houſes of the Parliament of Great Britain ; they had 
been acknowledged to be the motive, the fine gua non of the 
whole negotiation, and all the alterations made in the 
Eleven Propoſitions had paſſed the Commons, the Lords 
and the Cabinet, (that was to adviſe the King in the final 
diſpoſal of the buſineſs,) and had been followed up by 
an Addreſs, declaring thoſe alterations to be eſſential 
and indiſpenſible, ſo as to preclude every hope and 
thought on the part of Ireland, to negociate further. 
Could they conceive, therefore, that Mr. Orde would 
bring in any Bill founded on any other principles than 
thoſe ſo declared to be eſſential and indiſpenſible, or that it 
would be admitted in England if he did ? What was the 
plain undeniable conſtruction of the Addreſs that had 
been carried up to the Throne? Did it not propoſe that 
they ſhould barter Conſtitution for Commerce? What 


other meaning could be put upon thoſe words of it, ſtating, - 


in ſubſtance, that they ſhould continue to enjoy the Co- 
lony Trade (theirs already, by the act of 1780,) by paſſing 
the ſame laws and regplations as the Britiſh' Parliament 
ſhould do? Suppoſing that trade, to the excluſion of others, 
to be ever fo advantageous, was not that to admit it to be 


bartered, and to ſay they had no objection to give up their 


Conſtitution, if they could get an advantageous price for it ? 
But, it was ſaid, this was no more than they did in 1780, 
Jet it be remembered, however, that then they had no free 
Conſtitution. 'Then, when they ſuffered their Commerce 
to he reſtrained by Britiſh laws, it would have been abſurd 
indeed not to have ſuffered it to have been extended. By 
their independence obtained in 1782, they had a right to 
the choice of cheaper markets and to trade with all the 
world. To enter, therefore, into ſuch a Compact at pre- 
ſent, would be to barter, and to barter baſely, to except of 
a limited Commerce and Foreign Legiſlature, and to give 
up, in exchange, free Commerce and. free Conſtitution, 
*hich, by the way, was the only ſecurity they could aye 
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for retaining any Commerce at all, even the dole they c 
were now called upon to bargain for. This Bill, Mr. ns 


Burgh ſaid, would put them in a worſe ſituation than even he 
the th of George I. That left them, at leaſt, internal m 


Regulation; but this was to ſubmit their moſt internal 
economy to regulations made by the Britiſh Parliament. 
They were not only to have Britiſh Laws, but Britiſh Offi- 
cers to enforce them, * their Officers were not to be truſt- 
ed.“ Tt had been well ſaid on the other fide of the water, 
that as Great Britain was to have the profits of our Com- 
merce, it would be patriotic in an Iriſh Revenue Officer to 
connive at abuſes. It was very true, it would be the only 
reſource, now, as before, that the country could have 
againſt Britiſh Reſtrictions. Let but the Bill paſs, it 
would not be the Member of Parliament who could any 
longer make, nor the Magiſtrate who could any longer 
enforce, laws that could ſerve their country. The 
would neceſſarily become the accomplices of the deſtruction 
of her Commerce, and, if attempting the only means to 
preſerve that Commerce from deſtruction was patriotic, 
the ſmuggler was the only patriot they would admit of. 
This country, it was irkfome to him to be obliged to ſay, 
had been hitherto enabled to exiſt by ſmuggling only. At 


a medium of eleven - years previous to 1779, her remit- 00 
tances to Great Britain to Abſentees, and for Penſions, ecl 
Salaries, &c. amounting to upwards of eleven hundred the 
thouſand pounds, while the balance in favour of all the &c. 
trade which Great Britain allowed her with the whole world up 

was barely ſix hundred thouſand pounds. How was the 2 

deficiency made up, and from whence was the drain ſup- * 
plied? Muſt it not have been by clandeſtine trade? Ire- , 1 
land, relieved from the open reſtrictions of her liberal and 3 ; 
affect ionate ſiſter, Great Britain, and enabled only to exiſt uti 
by ſmuggling with France, (the rival and enemy of Great 2 
Britain 1) Why ſhould Great Britain wiſh to continue and 2 
renew a fituation, fo irkſome, ſo deſtructive to Ireland, fo 9 
prejudicial to her own intereſt, ſo advantageous to her ene- milit 
mies, ſo ſubverſive of thoſe reſources ſhe ought to reſtore (with 
and cheriſh ? It was, he declared, irkſome tohim, in the ang 
higheſt degree, to be obliged to ſay, he could not truſt the oblig 
Parliament of Great Britain, but truth and duty compelled Dot 
him to it. „But it was aſked, did not that Parliament de- reign 
clare, that they never would infringe the Conſtitution of =p 
Ireland, that they meant to extend its Commerce?“ Be- 8 
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fore they truſted them with their Conſtitution, let them ſee 
how far the Parliament of Great Britain had been hitherto 
to be relied on with regard to their commerce. Without 
obſerving that, Ain the very ſame Addreſs, the two Houſes of 
the Britiſh Parliament ſtated, that the alarming alterations 
were eſſential and indiſpenſibly neceſſary. Let them confider 
what had been the conſequence of former Addreſſes and Pro- 
feſhons. In the year = „the balance in favour of Ireland, 
on account of the flouriſhing ſtate of her Woollen Manufac- 
ture, was four hundred and twenty thouſand pounds. The 
Parliament of England, deſirous to deprive her of this trade 

and to ſubſtitute the Linen Manufacture in its room, ad- 
dreſſed the King to declare to all his ſubjects of Ireland they 
ſhould receive “ all countenance, favour and protection from 
his 8 influence, for the encouragement and promotion 
of the ſaid Linen Manufacture to all the advantage and pro- 
fit that kingdom could be capable of.“ His Majeſty an- 
ſwered that he would take care to do what their Lordſhips 
deſired. At the ſame time the Commons addreſſed his Ma- 
jeſty, deſiring him to encourage the Linen Manufacture of 
Ireland, to which they declared they ſhould always be ready 
to give that Manufacture their xtmeſt afſilance. The 
Lords Juſtices of Ireland alſo, by command from England, 
declared, at the ſame time, to the Iriſh Parliament, that 
the Linen and Hempen Manufacture would be encouraged, 
&c. That the condition was complied with, by the giving 
up pf the Woollen Manufacture in Ireland, was prett 

evident, fince, in conſequence of the Engliſh Miniſter 
having found a majority in the Iriſh Houſe of Commons 
of that on; of 74 to 34, (on which, no doubt, he pri- 
ded himſelf), for receiving a Bill for laying additional 


duties on Woollen Exports from that Kingdom, Ireland, 


inſtead of a balance of four hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand pound in its favour, was, in the courſe of four years, 
ſo reduced that it could not pay its eſtabliſhments civil or 
military, and was in as bad a fituation as it had fince been 
(with its boaſted Linen Manufacture) in the year 1779, 
| next Scion, 1703, 
obliged to lay © its deplorable ſtate” before the Queen; 
notwithſtanding which, in that very reign, and in ever 
reign ſince, * difcouragement, rivalſhip and reſtriction 
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had been experienced by them in their Sail- cloth, Printed 
Linen and Linen Manufacture of different ſpecies. Not- 
withſtanding theſe aſſurances and this compact ratified by 
the three Eſtates of the Britiſh Parliament, had not Mr. 
Orde that day come forward and propoſed the reſtituion 
of part of that ceded Manufactory, the Sail-cloth Manu- 
faQory as an inducement for Ireland to treat with Great 
Britain ? Was not this farſt to rob them, and then to at- 
tempt to bribe them with their own ? Now, if in a tranſ- 
action, in which it would have been diſhonourable between 
two private Merchants to have thus acted, the ſucceſſive 
Parliaments of Great Britain had ſo obviouſly broken her 
former parliamentary engagements, what ſhould they ſay 
of a propoſal to confide to her preſent declarations, not only 

their Commerce but their Conſtitution ? EY 
It had been ſaid, that they might now enter into a 
declaration of their gegiſlative rights and fo give them an 
effectual ſecurity. Had, not that been done in 1718? Did 
that ſecure them? What had been their © imperial and 
independent legiſlature from that time” for above halt a 
century, till the American and Volunteer Reſolutions in 
1782? Could then too great a jealouſy and apprehenſion 
for the Conſtitution and Commerce be 'entertained by the 
Houſe ſo recently (within three years) after their emancipa- 
tion ? ; — 
He owned, he could not ſubſcribe to the jnſtice of the 
reat principle on which the whole negociation had been 
8 giving at preſent the overplus of their here- 
ditary revenue to Great Britain. Why would Great Britain 
counteract them in the affectionate wiſh ot conſidering all 
their reſources and exertions as for her advantage ? Why 
did ſhe lay a clog upon that proſperity which muſt he her 
own? Why did ſhe not ſeek to reſtore them to that ſituation, 
that wealth, and ſtrength pointed out to them by their natural 
reſources, from which her reſtrictions alone had debarred them? 
If they had been impeded by thoſe reſtrictions, if with advan- 
tages of climate, fituation, &c. they were ſo far behind 
her in every improvement, ought ſhe not to feel that ſhe 
alone was the cauſe of their being ſo ? What would have 
been their ſituation at that day, if their Commerce had been 
open fince the latter end of the laſt century, and had 
been ſuffered to go on pari paſſu with her own ? What 
reſources had ſhe not loſt in them? Having impeded their 
natural exertions, and reduced them to a ſtate of poverty, 
b weakneſs 
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weakneſs and miſery unparalleled in any other country, 
ought ſhe not in natural juſtice to have remunerated 
inſtead of enacting? Ought ſhe not at leaſt to have 
waited, and have left them to their full reſources until 
they ſhould have recovered the fituation from which 
ſhe had depreſſed them. Entitled by their birth right, 
poſſeſſed in virtue of Magna Charta of the freedom of 
their ports, were they now to pay for the reſtitution of 
their natural advantages and rights, inſtead of receiving 
a recompence for their having been ſo long witheld from 
them? And yet what were the arguments in Great Bri- 
tain * „ They were not to be allowed commerce on ac- 
count of the cheapneſs of their labour!“ What was that 
cheapneſs of labour owing to? To the want of employ- 
ment, and to the conſequent miſery of the people. What 
was the cauſe of that miſery? The reſtrictions, laid on 


their manufactures and commerce by Great Britain. Ought 


ſhe firſt to do them the injury, and then make uſe of it as 
an argument againſt them? What was the other objec- 
tion? „ The goodneſs and fituation of their ports for 
commerce :” ſo that, it ſeems, they were to be reſtrained 
in commerce on account of the diſadvantages they had de- 
rived from Great Britain, and they were to be reſtrained 
from commerce on account of the bleſſings they had derived 
from Heaven! Was this the affection! Was this the 
juſtice! Was this the liberality! Was this the magna- 
nimity promiſed and expatiated on by the right honourable 
Gentleman! Had it not been (he aſked) the principle of 


the Britiſh Bill to deny them the power of extricating them- 


ſelves by the application of bounties to their weakened ma- 
nufactures? the means by which their own had been 
brought to perfection! Mr. Burgh compared the conduct 
of Great Britain to Ireland to a decayed farmer, who, hav- 
ing an affectionate and active ſon or brother, deſiring 
nothing more than to live with him to cultivate the farm 
and to increaſe the profits for their mutual benefit, ſhould 
ſay to him; No you ſhant work in this field, becauſe I 
ſowed it when I was young; and you muſt not work in that 
part of the farm, becauſe I encloſed it ſome years ago; and 
you muſt not plow with any improved machines, becauſe 
they are mine. And though your being well ted, and 
cloathed and comfortable would make you ſtronger, and en- 
able you to turn out more work in the year; yet you ſhall 
continue to live in the infide of a dunghill, and go * 
I an 
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had been experienced by them in their Sail- cloth, Printed 
Linen and Linen Manufacture of different ſpecies. Not- 
withſtanding theſe aſſurances and this compact ratified by 
the three Eſtates of the Britiſh Parliament, had not Mr. 
Orde that day come forward and propoſed the reſtitution 
of part of that ceded Manufactory, the Sail-cloth Manu- 
faQory as an inducement for Ireland to treat with Great 
Britain? Was not this firſt to rob them, and then to at- 
tempt to bribe them with their own ? Now, if in a tranſ- 
action, in which it would have been diſhonourable between 
two private Merchants to have thus acted, the ſucceſhve 
Parliaments of Great Britain had fo obviouſly broken her 
former parliamentary engagements, what ſhould they ſay 
of a propoſal to confide to her preſent declarations, not only 
their Commerce but their Conſtitution ? ! 

It had been ſaid, that they might now enter into a 
declaration of their legiſlative rights and ſo give them an 
effectual ſecurity. Had not that been done in 1718? Did 
that ſecure them? What had been their “ imperial and 
independent legiſlature from that time” for above half a 
century, till the American and Volunteer Reſolutions in 
1782? Could then too great a jealouſy and apprehenſion 
for the Conſtitution and Commerce he entertained by the 
Houſe fo recently (within three years) after their emancipa- 

1 
wa, owned, he could not ſubſcribe to the juſtice of the 

reat principle on which the whole negociation had been 
re giving at preſent the overplus of their here- 
ditary revenue to Great Britain. Why would Great Britain 
counteract them in the affectionate wiſh ot conſidering all 
their reſources and exertions as for her advantage? Why 
did ſhe lay a clog upon that proſperity which mutt he her 
own? Why did ſhe not ſeek to reſtore them to that ſituation, 
that wealth, and ſtrength pointed out to them by their natural 
reſources, from which herreſtrictions alone had debarred them? 
If they had been impeded by thoſe reſtrictions, if with advan- 
tages of climate, fituation, &c. they were ſo far behind 
her in every improvement, ought ſhe not to feel that ſhe 
alone was the” cauſe of their being ſo ? What would have 
been their ſituation at that day, if their Commerce had been 
open fince the latter end of the laſt century, and had 
been ſuffered to go on pari paſſi with her own ? What 
reſources had ſhe not loſt in them? Having impeded their 


natural exertions, and reduced them to a ſtate of poverty, 
weakneſs 
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weakneſs and miſery unparalleled in any other country, 
ought ſhe not in natural juſtice to have remunerated 
inſtead of enacting? Ought ſhe not at leaſt to have 
waited, and have left them to their full reſources until 
they ſhould have recovered the ſituation from which 
ſhe had depreſſed them. Entitled by their birth right, 
poſſeſſed in virtue of Magna Charta of the freedom of 
their ports, were they now to pay for the reſtitution of 
their natural advantages and rights, inſtead of receiving 
a recompence for their having been ſo long witheld from 


them? And yet what were the arguments in Great Bri- 


tain ? „ They were not to be allowed commerce on ac- 
count of the cheapneſs of their labour !”” What was that 
cheapneſs of labour owing to? To the want of employ- 
ment, and to the conſequent miſery of the people. What 
was the cauſe of that miſery? The reſtrictions laid on 
their manufactures and commerce by Great Britain. Ought 
ſhe firſt to do them the injury, and then make uſe of it as 
an argument againſt them? What was the other objec- 
tion? © The goodneſs and fituation of their ports for 
commerce :” ſo that, it ſeems, they were to be reſtrained 
in commerce on account of the diſadvantages they had de- 
rived from Great Britain, and they were to be reſtrained 
from commerce on account of the bleſſings they had derived 
from Heaven! Was this the affection! Was this the 
juſtice! Was this the liberality ! Was this the magna- 
nimity promiſed and expatiated on by the right honourable 
Gentleman! Had it not been (he aſked) the principle of 
the Britiſh Bill to deny them the power of extricating them- 
ſelves by the application of bounties to their weakened ma- 
nufactures? the means by which their own had been 
brought to perfection! Mr. Burgh compared the conduct 


| of Great Britain to Ireland to a decayed farmer, who, hav- 


ing an affectionate and active ſon or brother, deſiring 
nothing more than to live with him to cultivate the farm 
and to increaſe the profits for their mutual benefit, ſhould 
ſay to him; No you ſhant work in this field, becauſe I 
ſowed it when I was young; and you muſt not work in that 
part of the farm, becauſe I encloſed it ſome years ago; and 
you muſt not plow with any improved machines, becauſe 
they are mine. And though your being well fed, and 
cloathed and comfortable would make you ſtronger, and en- 
able you to turn out more work in the year; yet you ſhall 
continue to live in the inſide of a dunghill, and go _ 
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and feed on water and potatoes, (when you can get them) 
to ſhew you I will be conſiſtent with my former conduct to- 
wards you. In this way did Great Britain reaſon with regard to 
her greateſt, her moſt natural, her laſt reſource! Why would 
ſhe not make up to herſelf the loſs of America in that coun- 
try? Why would ſhe, in a great imperial theme, proceed 
on the confined notions, on the local prejudices and on the 
narrowneſs of mind of the manufacturers of this or that 
town? Had ſhe not had enough of reſtrictions on trade? 
Was it by taxation that ſhe loſt the trade of America ? No: 
it was by perverting her military, and even her naval ſy- 
ſtem to the reſtriction of trade; ſo much was that per- 
nicious ſyſtem deep rooted in her councils ! She loſt the 
trade of America, by adhering to the principles of an ex- 
ciſeman; and ſhe was preparing to loſe and deſtroy that of 
Ireland, by adopting the principles of a pedlar. W hat was 
the reaſon, he aſked, of a diſtinction introduced between 
the two kingdoms? Was it becauſe a ſea ran between 
them? What could have been wanting to the proſperity 
of the two countries united by nearneſs of fituation, ſimi- 
larity of conſtitution, of language, of habits, and of laws? 
W hat the beſt means for the attainment of riches, of 
ſtrength and ſecurity? The extenſion of naval power! 
How has Heaven provided that bleſſing for both by throw- 
ing a ſea between them, by giving to both all the advan- 
tages and all the reſources of their inſular ſituation, 
and multiplying thoſe advantages and reſources? What 
then ſhould they think of that country which, inſtead of re- 
Joicing in this double bulwark of her conſtitution, com- 
merce and ſtrength, ſhould bear to it an eye of jealouſy and 
an hand of oppreſſion, and countera&t by the adoption of 
the moſt narrow prejudices, the wiſeſt and moſt favourable 
diſpoſition ot Providence | | 

Mr. Burgh concluded by obſerving, that he could no- 
poſſibly be actuated by any ill-will to the right honourable 
| Gentleman as a private man; but, as he looked upon his 
application to them of that day as a propoſal to ſurrender 
and betray the conſtitution and commerce of the country, 
as he thought that to propoſe treaſon was to impute it, and 
that the Bill was an inſult on the underſtanding and the 
integrity of the Houſe, rather than vote that it ſhould be 
brought into the Houſe, he had much rather conſent to 
vote the right honourable Gentleman out of it for having 


propoſed it. 
The 
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( 59 ) 
The Attorney General began by calling for the Reſolu- 


tion agreed to unanimouſly on the 20th of December, 
1779, which was read, and was in theſe words : | 


« Reſolved, Nem, Con, that a liberty to trade with the Britiſh Colonies 
in America and the Weſt-Indies, and the Britiſh Settlements on the Coaſt 
of Africa, in like manner as the trade is carried on between Great Britain 
and the ſaid Colonies and Settlements, will be productive of very great 
commercial benefits, will be a moſt affectionate mark of the regard and 
attention of Great Britain to our diſtreſſes, and will give new vigour to the 
zeal of his Majeſty's brave and loyal people of Ireland, to ſtand forward 
in ſupport of his Majeſty's perſon and government, and the intereſt, the 
honour, and the dignity of the Britiſh empire,” 


The Attorney General proceeded to refer to the events of 
1779, and had faid only a few words, when he was inter- 
rupted by | 

Mr. Conolly, who ſaid, I think it neceſſary to ſtop the 
Right Hon. Gentleman\to inform him, that in 1779 we 
had not a free conſtitution. 

Attorney General.—] will aſſure the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man that I did not in any ſort, allude to any thing which 
had fallen from him; but ſince he has done me the honour 
to interrupt me, I ſhall probably be induced to allude to 
him before I fit down; and the Right Hon. gentleman 


having called my attention to him, has a claim upon me 


for precedence, I ſhall therefore in the firſt inſtance diſmiſs 
him. The Right Hon. gentleman has ſtated that this is a 
ſubje& of ſo much delicacy and intricacy, ſo much enve- 
lope in difficulty and myſtery, that it is nearly incompre- 
henſible. And in the ſame breath he announces the whole 
ſyſtem to be injurious to the trade and commerce of this 
country, and ſubverſive of the legiſlative independence. 
The Right Hon. gentleman calls out for time to enable the 
people to underſtand the ſubject, and will not conſent to 
the introduction of a bill which is to point out to them what 
they are to underſtand. The Right Hon. gentleman will 
not conſent to the introduction Fa bill which he has never 
read, and which he profeſſes his inability to underſtand, 
becauſe it is a bill which he aſſerts to be ruinous to the trade, 
and ſubverſive of the conſtitution of Ireland. 

Mr. Conolly.— The Right Hon. gentleman miſtates my 
argument. 
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Attorney General. Poſſibly I may have miſtated the ar- 
gument. I do not think however, that I have miſtated it; 
however, if my Right Hon. friend feels any thing like un- 
eaſineſs at the repetition of his arguments, or at any obſer- 
vation which I have made upon them, he knows my reſpect 
and regard for him to be ſo great, that I never can proceed 
in any thing which may give him one moment's pain. I 
am ſatisfied he acts upon every occaſion to the belt of his 
judgment for the advantage of this country. I ſhall *there- 
fore proceed as I had intended when I firſt roſe. | 

As my Right Hon. friend, Mr. Grattan, alluded to the 
memorable æra of 1779, I thought it neceſſary to remind 
him of the unanimous ſenſe of the Houſe and the Na- 
tion upon the ſubje& at that time, and to remind him, 
that the grant of the Colony trade was at that time deemed 
an act of liberality, which ought to attach us warmly to 


Great Britain. I thought it neceſſary to remind him of- 


his language and conduct at that time, that the emulation 
of that day was, who ſhould ſtand forward to expreſs his 
gratitude to Great Britain, and his admiration of the un- 
exampled ability and addreſs with which Lord North had 
conducted the cauſe of Ireland. How it has happened that 
the extenſion and permanent eſtabliſhment of the principle, 
which at that time was the ſubject ot overſtrained applauſe 
and gratitude, has now become a topic of popular clamour 
and diſcontent. How it has happened that a voluntary and 
precarious grant of the Colony trade, in 1779, was conſi- 


dered an affectionate mark of Britiſh liberality, and that 


an extended and irrevocable grant of the ſame trade, in 
1785, is conſidered as an inſult and an injury, How my 


Right Hon. Friend will reconcile his conduct and his lan- 


guage in 1779, to his conduct and his language on this day, 
by what twiſt of argument he will be able to reconcile to 
the nation, opinions. ſo violently contraſted and inconſiſt- 
ent, I am free to acknowledge I want ſagacity to diſcover, 
That I may not incur the hazard of contradiction, when 

I ſtate what was in 1779 conſidered perfect freedom of 
trade, I will recur to the words of a Gentleman now in my 
eye, (Mr. Flood) delivered in this aſſembly on the 20th of 
ecember, 1779 : What is a Free Trade? I was one of 
the firſt and moſt decided in uſing the term. It is a trade 
to the whole world, ſubje& to the reſtraints of your own 
legiſlature, and that of the country with which you" trade; 
conſequently in Britain, and the Britiſh Colonies, ſubject 
to 
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r- | to the reſtrictions of the Britiſh legiſlature. This, ſays he, 
is a principle as clear as the ſun, which ſhines upon our 
reviving-empire, and wide as the univerſe, if the univerſe 
were wider than it is.“ This, Sir, is the honourable gen- 
tleman's definition of a Free Trade; and upon his own 
principles, clear as the ſun, and wide as the univerſe, I 
meet him upon the preſent queſtion. From 1779 to 1784, 
we reſted ſatisfied upon the ſubje& of trade; but in 1784, 
it was diſcovered that the commercial intercourſe between 
Great Britain and Ireland was unequal ; that ſhe poured 
her manufactures in upon us, and ſhut our manufactures 
out from her markets. But above all, it was complained 
that by the conſtruction which ſhe put upon her navigation 
laws, we were prohibited from importing into England the 
produce of her colonies, whilſt ſhe claimed a right, and we 
acquieſced in the claim, to import into this country, 
from England, the produce of the whole world. The 
remedy propoſed was, to commence a war of Prohibi- 
tory Duties, but the good ſenſe of the Houſe ſaw how de- 
ſtructive ſuch a meaſure muſt be, and rejected it by as re- 
ſpectable a majority as ever appeared within theſe walls. 
An Honourable Member then thought it neceſſary to move 
an addreſs to the throne, that the ſervants of the crown 
might be directed to employ the interval between that time 
and the preſent ſeſſion in digeſting a plan of commercial 
intercourſe between Great Britain and Ireland, upon equi- 
table and liberal principles. I have heard Gentlemen ſay, 
they conſidered that addreſs as alluding to Protecting Du- 
ties, but I will not pay their memories a compliment at the 
expence of their underſtandings ; it is impoſſible they could 
have underſtood that this addreſs alluded to Protecting Du- 
ties, the words of the addreſs ſpeak the ſenſe of it very plain- 
ly, and Protecting Duties had been juſt rejected, as a wild 
and nonſenſical project. | 

A ſyſtem of commercial intercourſe therefore was called 
for, by the Parliament of Ireland, and I truſt I ſhall not 
hear it again aſſerted, that this has been a ſubject obtruded:” 
upon the nation. The unanimous addreſs of the Commons 
gives the lie direct to that aſſertion ; accordingly the outline 
ot the ſyſtem which had been called for, was ſubmitted 

to the Houſe in eleven Propoſitions, early in this ſeſſion. 
The leading features of it were,“ That the markets of i 
both countries ſhould be open to the manufaQures of each 0 
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other upon equal terms; that therefore no new prohibition 
or additional duties ſhould be impoſed in either country 
upon the manufactures of the other; that Great Britain 
ſhould ſecure and make permanent to us, the grant of the 
Colony trade, which by the ſettlement of 1779, as my Right 
Hon. | riend has termed it, was precarious and revocable, 
and that ſhe ſhould relax her Navigation laws in our favour.” 
For the preſent I ſhall not go into the detail of this ſyſtem, 
but I muſt remind Gentlemen, that England by this agree- 
ment binds herſelf to ſecure to this country the monopoly 
of her market in the article of linens. And I muſt remind 
them alſo, that a Gentleman of the firſt abilities, a leader 
of Engliſh oppoſition, did ſtate emphatically in the Britiſh 
Senate, that Britain, by ſo doing, gave up her beſt pro- 
tection againſt the future caprices of this country. 

As to the liberty of ſending our manufactures to the 
Britiſh markets, I freely own I have not very ſanguine ex- 
pectations of advantage from it. But, Sir, I prize the ad- 
vantages of a relaxation in her navigation laws very highly. 
I think that without ſuch a relaxation we have little proſpect 
indeed of any foreign trade. Becauſe, if the Iriſh merchant 
has not the certain iſſue of the Engliſh market for foreign 
commodities, he has no ſpur to enterprize and ſpeculation. 
But if England relaxes her navigation laws in our favour, 
ſhe has a right to expect that we ſhall protect and cheriſh 
the ſhips and mariners of the empire, as ſhe has protected 
them. She has a right to expect that we will follow her in 
2 code of laws, which have been the ſource of her commer- 
cial opulence, the prime origin of her maritime ſtrength, 
and therefore it 1s folly to ſuppoſe that England will ever 
conclude any treaty of commerce with any nation on 
the earth, without ample ſecurity for the protection and en- 
couragement of Britiſh ſhips and mariners, and for the pro- 
tection and encouragement of her own plantations. This 
ſecurity ſhe has a right to expect from us, and without it, it 
is vain to hope that ſhe will ever conclude any treaty with 
us, and I muſt remind gentlemen, that our trade with Eng- 
land is of greater value than our trade with the reſt of the 
world. If we were to loſe it, in fix months, you would not 
have gold in circulation for the common occaſions of life. 

This is the outline of the ſyſtem propoſed and approved of 
almoſt univerſally, early in the ſeſſion, and I call upon any 
man to ſhew me where the principle or ſpirit of this ſyſtem 
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has been departed from in the Engliſh propoſitions, or in 
the Bill introduced by the Engliſh Miniſter. 

But it was neceſſary to combat the prejudices of the 
Britiſh manufacturers, and the oppoſition of a party, many 
of whom do, I am ſatisfied, oppoſe any extenſion of the 
trade and commerce of Ireland upon principle, and there- 
fore it is, that the Britiſh Miniſter, and the men who ſu 
ported him, were forced into the detail of this ſubject in 
their reſolutions. —A detail which muſt neceſſarily have 
followed, even if the Britiſh Parliament had kept clear of it 
in this firſt ſtage of the buſineſs. 

God forbid that I ſhould impute wrong motives to an 
man; I am ſatisfied that it is the principle of ſome of the 
leading men of the preſent oppoſition in England, not to 
extend the trade and commerce of this country. And if 1 
did not chuſe to keep this ſubje& clear of any thing which 
might look like a | pou of Engliſh party, I would prove 
to the conviction of every man who hears me, that the weight 
of Ireland in the ſcale of the empire muſt for ever prove an 
obſtacle to the great object of their political career. 

With reſpect to the Eaſt India trade, I muſt inform the 
Right Hon. gentleman, that it is a queſtion, in my mind, 
of no doubt or difficulty, that we have by a law of Ireland 
confirmed the monopoly of the Eaſt India Company; and 
therefore, ſo long as their charter laſts, we are bound by it. 
And were this charter expired, I believe our proſpe& of a 
trade to India, even if it were the intereſt of this country to 
interfere with Great Britain, is very remote indeed. 

The Right Hon. gentleman has ſaid, that we gain but a 
ſpeck of advantage in the permiſſion granted to Eaſt India 
ſhips to touch at Iriſh ports in their paſſage out; and yet 
this was one very great cauſe ot the clamour raiſed in Eng- 
land againſt the ſyſtem ; for Mr. Wedgwood, and two other 
men, who were examined upon the ſubjeQ, at the bar of 
the Houſe of Lords, did not heſitate to declare, that glaſs, 
and ſome other articles, were likely to be exported from 
Ireland to the Eaſt Indies, and in ſuch quantities as would 
prove extremely injurious to the manufactures of England. 

As to the Eaſt India trade, the gentleman is much miſ- 
taken. Whenever the charter of the company ſhall expire, 
Ireland will, upon the ſame terms as the ſubjects of Great 
Britain, be enabled to trade with all the Britiſh poſſeſſions 


In the Eaſt as to Britiſh colonies, and to all the independent 


ſkates without reſtriction. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Grattan roſe to explain. He ſaid that we were to be 
prevented for ever from trading with the Eaſt Indies. 

Attorney General. — The Right Hon. gentleman is totally 
and radically miſtaken, and there cannot be a ſtronger ar- 
gument for the introduction of the Bill than he has furniſh- 
ed; for it now appears that he is altogether miſtaken in his 
idea ofthe fundamentals of it. He has objected to this ſyſtem, 
that we ſtipulate not to trade with the colonies of foreign 
ſtates. Now I requeſt of gentlemen to attend to this objec- 
tion. It is modeſtly deſired on the part of this country, 
that Great Britain ſhould grant irrevocably to us a right to 
trade with her colonies and plantations, and leave it in 
our diſcretion, at any time, to trade with foreign colonies 
and plantations,-to the prejudice of Britain and Britiſh 
plantations ; nay more, it is deſired that England ſhould 
open her ports to receive the product of the Weſt Indies 
through the medium of Ireland, and truſt to the ſcrupulous 
honour of Iriſh merchants not to deceive her, by impoſing 
the produce of foreign colonies upon Great Britain in her 
own markets, to the utter ruin of the Britiſh plantations. 
But can any thing be more juſt, if we are to ſhare with 
England her colony trade, than that we ſhould give to her 
colonies a monopoly of our market? It has been infinuated, 
that we /could trade to more advantage with the colonies of 
foreign ſtates ; but what foreign ſtates will allow us to trade 
with their colonies ? Who is to protect us if foreign ſtates 
ſhall refuſe to do us juſtice ? or who is to aſſert our rights 
if they ſhall be violated ? But admit for a moment, that 
we.could trade with the colonies of foreign ſtates, in ex- 
cluſion to the colonies of Britain, would not this be an 
act of open hoſtility, and call for retaliation ? 

The right honourable Gentleman is miſtaken as to the 
ſettlement of 1779—it was a voluntary grant, revocable at 
pleaſure ; and one great argument in favour of the preſent 
ſettlement is, that by it that grant is rendered irrevocable. 

I now come to the great argument of thoſe who oppoſe 
this ſyſtem the argument, if it deſerves the name, which 
has been trumpeted forth by the enemies of Ireland in both 
countries, to inflame her pride, and to prejudice her againſt 
this ſettlement. It is aſſerted again and again, that this 
treaty is an inſult to Ireland—that it ſtrikes directly at the 
independence of her legiſlature. This is the firſt inſtance in 
which Ireland has ever treated, and it is a new idea to me, 
that England, by opening and carrying on a treaty with her 

as 
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as with an independent ſtate inſults her pride, and ſtrikes at 
her independence. But what is defired of her on the part of 
England? So long as you continue to trade with us, as 
you have propoſed, we defire of you, by laws of your enaQ- 
ing, to cheriſh, and protect, and encourage the ſhips and 
mariners of the E25 as we have done. We only deſire 


of you, by laws of your own, to adopt a code of laws, 
the policy of which ſtands admitted by all the nations of 
Europe—a code of laws which is the great ſource of the 
ſtrength and wealth of the empire. So long as you conti- 
nue to-trade with our colonies, we defire that you will re- 
gulate that trade, as we do. But if you do not chuſe to a- 
dopt our navigation code if you do not chuſe to protect 
the ſhips and mariners of the empire by your laws, as we 
prote& them by ours—if you do not chuſe to regulate your 
trade with our plantations, as we regulate ours, why then 
there is an end of the agreement—you then make your op- 
tion, not to trade with us, and with our plantations, upon 
the terms which are neceſſary for the general ſecurity of the 
empire. 

Here give me leave to recur to that principle, clear as 
the ſun and wide as the univerſe, which I have taken the 
liberty to borrow from an honourable Member—freedom of 
trade, is liberty to trade with foreign nations, ſubje& to 
the reſtrictions of your own legiſlature, and the legiſlature 
of the country with which you trade. Here I meet that 
honourable Member with his own principle, clothed in his 
own words: And if the principle is queſtioned, it is im- 
poſſible to form a commercial treaty with any nation on 
earth. But I will ſhew you the principle recorded again 
and again in your own Statute Book, from 1779 to 1785— 
ſeſhon after ſeſſion you have recorded it. What was the 
principle admitted in 17% admitted and proclaimed by 


the whole nation in peals of applauſe and gratitude? We 


will import the produce of the Britiſh Colonies and Planta- 
tions upon the terms of enacting from time to time, by our 
laws, ſpecific taxes impoſed by Great Britain upon Britiſh 
ſubjects; and accordingly, ſefflon after ſeſſion, this agree- 
ment has been recited in your Money Bill. The Britiſh 
tax is recited, and the Britiſh tax is enacted. What is your 
option here ? Have you an option as to the quantum of 
tax? No; you enact the Britiſh tax, or you give up the 
trade. I defy the ingenuity of man to diſtinguiſn the two 


caſes in point of conſtitution. What does England defire . 


K now ? 
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now ?—You have propoſed to trade with mein a more 


extended way, than you have done ] agree to it, provided 


you agree on your part to make the ſame regulations from 
time to time, to protect and encourage the mariners and 
ſhips of the empire, as I do here. Where is the inſult here, 
or where is the attack upon your independence? I ſay again, 
where is the departure from the honourable Member's prin- 


ciple, clear as the ſun, and wide as the univerſe ?—where 


is the departure from the principle, ſanctified and recorded 
again and again in your own Statute Book ? An honourable 
Member has alluded to the Methuen Treaty. What is that 
treaty ? It conſiſts of two articles only Portugal agrees to 
receive Engliſh woollens, and England agrees, from time 
to time, to enact ſpecific taxes upon the wines of Portugal. 
Is not this the ſame principle again? Why the honourable 
Member may as well fay, that England is inſulted, and 


that England ſurrendered her independence, becauſe ſhe 


agreed not to raiſe more than a ſtated revenue upon the im- 
portation of Portugal wines. Becauſe ſhe binds herſelf to 
give a preference to the wines of Portugal in the Britiſh 
market; at all times over the wines of France. In ſhort, 
if the Iriſh nation will never condeſcend to promiſe a comph- 
ance with any condition of a treaty, the Iriſh nation muſt 
determine never to make any commercial treaty, or any 
treaty whatever. 5 55 K 
It has been ſaid, we cannot confide in the preſent Mi- 
niſter; but if we cannot confide in him, I do not know 
in what part of the Britiſh dominions we can find the man 
in whom we can confide. As to the leading men who 
oppoſe him, I am ſatisfied it is a firſt principle with 
them not to make any conceſſion to this country which 
is to add to her weight in the ſcale of the empire. 
—In 1779, when Lord North propoſed his Reſolutions 
in favour of Ireland, they would not aſſent, nor would 
they diſſent—they would reſerve themſelves. In 1785, 
when Mr. Pitt, with the liberality of a great and 
firm mind, ſtood forth to combat the prejudices of the 
manufacturers of Great Britain, for the general advantage 
of the empire, they echoed the clamours and the prejudices 


of theſe men, and having failed in their proſpe& of damn- 


ing the meaſure in England, they inſtantly changed their 
ground, and applied themſelves to the pride and the preju- 


. . dices of this country; and, as I have been informed, they 


have ſomewhat prematurely indulged their merriment at 
dur expence—they have ſomewhat prematurely indulged 
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their merriment at the expence of a few individuals, whom 
they ſuppoſe to have ſwallowed the bait. And this country 
will be the laughing-ſtock of every nation in Europe, if 
ſhe becomes the dupe of fo palpable and ſhallow an artifice. 
Here, Sir, I deſire to be underſtood, not to ſtate this as a 
conduct in any degree reprehenfible—I am ſatisfied theſe 
gentlemen act upon ſyſtem, but no man ſhall perſuade me 
that they are friends of Ireland. Let gentlemen recolle& 
the language held by the leader of Engliſh oppoſition, and 
by a gentleman foremoſt in his confidence on the ſame day ; 
one 1 ſtated, that Captain Brooke was an inte- 
reſted witneſs, and therefore not to be credited, becauſe 
this was an agreement wholly and excluſively beneficial to 
Ireland. And in the next half hour his friend ſtated, that 
he had written to all his friends in Ireland to be upon their 
guard, for that it was an agreement ruinous to the com- 
merce and the conſtitution of this country liſten to the 
one and the other with perfe& indifference. I do not 
pretend to ſay, that a few individuals in Great Britain may 
not perhaps feel a temporary inconvenzence from this ſet- 
tlement ; but I am perfectly aſſured, that it will be highly 
advantageous to the empire. There is no ſolid advantage 
which this country can acquire that will not ultimately 
tend to the ſtrength and wealth of the Britiſh empire, and 
therefore he is a narrow and flimſy politician, who will 
ſacrifice the ſtrength of the empire to the narrow prejudices 
of intereſted individuals. A ſpirit of monopoly is the firſt 
principle of a merchant or a manufacturer. Whilſt man 
continues to be a creature of paſhon and intereſt, ſelt- 
intereſt will be his firſt conſideration ; and therefore in a 
great national ſyſtem of commerce, a merchant or a ma- 
nufacturer is perhaps the laſt man from whom you may 
expect information. The great object of his life is to accu- 
mulate wealth for himſelf; but in what manner national 
wealth is accumulated, his education or his purſuits do not 
enable him to ſee; and therefore, upon a great national 
ſyſtem, a merchant or a manufacturer is perhaps the laſt 
man to whom I would apply for information. Let me 
remind gentlemen of the evidence delivered at the bar of 
this Houſe in the courſe of the laſt ſeſſion. How many of 
your merchants and manufacturers informed you, that this 
would never be a nation of trade, foreign or domeſtic, until 
you impoſed prohibitory duties on the importation of Britiſh 
woollens. In a country whoſe imports from England do not 
exceed one million, and whoſe exports to England 
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exceed two millions and an half. 'The merchants and 
manufacturers came forward to preſs you to commence a 
war of prohibitory duties. An Hon. Gentleman fays, 
he has no confidence in the Irin Adminiſtration, and he 
aſſigns one reaſon for his want of confidence, that my 
Right Hon. friend when he was at Loudon never appeared 
in the Houſe of Commons to clear up a doubt whether he 
had uſed the word mart, or the word emporium when he 
firſt ſtated his eleven Propoſitions to this Houſe. I here is 
another reaſon, and I will fay it 1s the true reaſon why 
that gentleman has no confidence in the Iriſh adminiſtra- 
tion—he has no connexion with them ; but being cloſely 
connected with them, it ſhall always be my pride, as a 
gentleman of this country, to acknowledge my obligations 
to the Duke of Rutland, and to my Right Hon. friend. 
This country owes more to them than to any men who have 
ever filled their ſtations. In the courſe of this very inte- 
reſting buſineſs, they have diſplayed the moſt unwea- 
ried aſſiduity, and unſhaken firmneſs and integrity. | 

Before I fit down I muſt remind the Houſe, that my Right 
Hon. friend (Mr. Conolly) has, by authority from a noble 
Duke, diſavowed the declaration which was imputed to him, 
becauſe it reſcues a nobleman for whom I entertain a very at- 
fectionate reſpect, from ſome imputations which I have 
heard thrown upon him, and which from my know- 
ledge of his ſtrict honour and integrity, I have always 
aſſerted to be falſe and groundleſs. We all recolle& when 
a motion was made in this Houſe, with reſpe& to the Eaſt 
Indies, that my predeceſſor in office declared, that it was 
improper to fritter away piece- meal a great ſyſtem of trade, 
which Adminiſtration meant to bring forward. And I 
know Lord Northington's honour, integrity and firmneſs 
to be ſuch, that he never would have ſuffered ſuch a decla- 
ration of a gentleman in his confidence to have remained 
uncontradi cted, if the Britiſh Cabinet had determined not 
in any ſort to concede any extenſion of commerce to 
this country; and therefore I am happy, for the ſake of a 
nobleman whoſe principles I admire, and whoſe worth and 
honour will ever remain unſullied, that my Right Hon. 
friend has publicly diſavowed the declaration imputed to 
the noble Duke. ' | 

The Attorney-general concluded with ſaying, that what- 
ever might have been intimated at different times con- 
cerning the poſſibility of Ireland ſtanding alone, and diſ- 
tin& from England, he was free to declare, that ſituate as 
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ſhe was, in the neighbourhood of powerful Popiſh countries, 
with a great majority of her people of the Popiſh religion, 
ſhe could not exiſt one hour as a Proteſtant ſtate, it the 
protection of England was withdrawn. 

Mr. Forbes.—1I condole with this Houſe on the convinc- 
ing proof the conduct of the oſtenſible Miniſter has this 
night afforded, that the national character is funk in the 
opinion of the people of England; for I am certain that 
every gentleman, who hears me, will agree in the truth of 
this obſervation, that three years ago no Engliſh Minitter 
would have preſumed to have propoſed ſuch a meaſure to 
an Iriſh Houſe of Commons, as that ſubmitted this night 
to our conſideration by the Right Hon. Secretary. I ſhall 
give my negative to this motion, becauſe I cannot ſubſcribe 
to the truth of the aſſertion of the Right Hon. and learned 
gentleman who ſpoke laſt, that there was no material de- 
parture in the ſyſtem now propoſed from the principles of 
the eleven Propoſitions, the Miniſter has departed from 
them moſt materially, by introducing into his ſyſtem the 


principles of the 4th Engliſh Reſolution, which are ſubver- 


ſive of our legiſlative independence, and which, by depriv- 
ing us of the power of regulating our trade, as well as the 
means of preſerving it, render any commercial acquiſitions 
precarious and uncertain. I ſhall give my negative to this 
motion, as I do not wiſh to commit the two countries, 
which muſt be the caſe if the Right Hon. Secretary's Bill 
is paſſed into a law : I have no reſentment againſt the 
people of Great Britain for their conduct on this ſubject; 
if they were wrong, we were the cauſe of their falling into 
error 3 we ſent them over the eleven Propoſitions without 
any circumſtance attending them, which could command 
reſpe& from the people of England; not one manufacturer 
or merchant in Ireland was conſulted on the ſubject; we 
did not ſend to England any reaſons or evidence to prove, 
either that the eleven Propoſitions would be advantageous, or 
that they could not be injurious to.the common intereſt of 
both countries. Great Britain ſaw, that they were not a 
meaſure of the people of Ireland; of courſe Engliſh prejudi- 
ces operated againſt them, as we had not ſent over any thing 
to counteract the influence of thoſe prejudices. I ſhall give 
my negative to this motion, as I do not wiſh to adminiſter 
to the ſupport of a ſyſtem of policy, which bearb too ſtrong 
a reſemblance to that purſued reſpecting America. When 
the ſtamp a& was repealed, America was re-united to Great 
Britain ; bat the deſpotic principles of @ certain deſperate 
E . | faction, 
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faction, which, I fear, now prevails in England, could 
not be reconciled to a re-union founded on the baſis of 
Britiſh liberty; they revived their ſyſtem, impoſed the tea 
duty, perſevered in their principles, and loſt America. 
The power of legiſlating for Ireland was relinquiſhed in 
1782, but the ſame deſperate faction, mortified by the 
proſpect of renovation of the Britiſh empire, in conſequence 
of the wiſe and liberal policy adopted reſpecting Ireland 
wiſh to reſume that power ; but taught by fatal experience 
in America the folly of a direct invaſion : they now only 
aſk us to lend them our power of legiſlating for Ireland, and 
tell us, that if we do not like the uſe which they make of 
it, they will reſtore it to us, or we may reſume it. Should 
a requeſt be made to any individual among us by another, 
to lend him the ſafeguard of his honor, his liberty, pro- 
perty, and independence, and that his requeſt ſhould be 
accompanied with an aſſurance, that if he did not approve 
of the uſe made of it, he might re-poſſeſs himſelf of it, 
whenever he thought proper. Is there a man among us, 
who could be fo abſurd as to place the leaſt confidence in 
ſuch a clauſe of re- aſſumption? Much reliance has been 
placed by the laſt ſpeaker on the condition contained in the 
Engliſh act of, 1780, known here by the title of the act of 
Free Trade ; but allowing, merely for argument ſake, that 
the principle“ that we ſhould participate in the _ 
trade, only on condition that we implicitly adopt Engl: 

regulations and Engliſh laws is there admitted, ſhall we 
becauſe we adopt Engliſh laws in one branch of our com- 
merce, and reſpecting only a part of the colony trade, in- 
troduce them univerſally and implicitly into our commer- 
cial ſyſtem ?—Shall we extend this policy fo far as to make 
it the conſtitution of our country ?—But the fact was, as 
gentlemen muſt recolle&, that the Miniſter in 1780 did not 
dare even to lay on our table any Engliſh Reſolutions, or 
Engliſh Bill, containing ſuch a condition, much leſs to 
propoſe to our Parſiament to enter into any covenant of 
that nature; the Reſolution introduced at that time 2 
Miniſtry in this Houſe, was framed in a manner very dif- 
ferent from the Engliſh Reſolution at that period on the 
ſubje& of the Colony trade. But it is urged, that all 


objections to the 4th Reſolution are obviated, as whenever 
we think proper to decline paſſing the ſame laws as Eng- 


land, reſpecting trade and navigation, we have only to 


refuſe to comply with this condition of the treaty, and then 


we are releaſed from our covenant. But are we not now 


poſſeſſed 
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1 
poſſeſſed of independence abſolutely ? Why then put it in 


condition? The title to our independence is clear; why then 
ſhall we embarraſs it with this condition ? Why make ex- 
periments on our conſtitution ? But it ſhould be recollect- 
ed, that we cannot releaſe ourſelves from this covenant, 
without paſſing an act for that purpoſe ; ſhould the Parlia- 
ment of England be difinclined to ſuch a meafure, the 
Miniſter of England dare not adviſe the King of Ireland 
to give his aſſent to ſuch an a& of our Parliament. But I 
ſhall be anſwered, that we have the remedy in our own 
hands in this Houſe, by refuſing to paſs Bills annually for 
adopting taxes and the regulations of trade ſimilar to thoſe 
in England. I anſwer—1t an honeſt and incorrupt Parlia- 
ment, like the preſent, ſhall paſs this Bill, contrary to the 
ſenſe of the people, it 1s not unreaſonable to ſuppole, that 
a future Parliament, leſs honeſt, and leſs incorrupt, may 
be prevailed on to adhere to this ſyſtem, contrary allo to the 
ſenſe of the people. But from the circumſtances attending 
this option, which it is urged we are to have by this Bill, 
I] contend, that when the meaſure propoſed is adopted, we 
ſhall, in eds, have abſolutely and irrevocably ſurrendered 
our power of legiſlating on the great ſubjeQs of trade and 
navigation. For what 1s the alternative offered to us? 
either to ſubmit to the regiſtry of whatever Engliſh acts 
may from time to time be paſſed relating to trade and 
navigation, or to diſſolve all commercial intercourſe with 
Great Britain, to be in effe& proſcribed by her, for not 
only any commercial advantage we might by poſſibility 
obtain by this treaty, but all thoſe which we have for a 
century paſt received from England are to be now put in 
condition; all the acts for years paſt by which we had 
admiſſion into the different ports of the Britiſh dominions 
will now be repealed, and every commercial treaty invaded 
and ripped up; if then at any future period we fail in 
adopting one clauſe of an Engliſh a&, we forfeit our title 
to all our commerce with every part of the Britiſh domi- 
nions in all quarters of the world : all the ports of the 
Britiſh dominions will be ſhut againſt our ſhips. When 
in a future Parliament an attempt ſhall be made to legiſlate 
on the ſubje& of trade and navigation differently from 
England, an Engliſh Secretary will riſe, and aſk you, if 
you had conſidered the conſequences of not adopting the 
Engliſh acts on thoſe ſubjects in toto? If you were prepared 
to have every port in the Britiſh dominions ſhut againſt 
you ? If it was not better to regiſter this act, though in- 
jurious 
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jurious in ſome inſtances to your rights or liberties, than 
ſubmit to this dreadful alternative - Britiſn proſcription; 
and, uſing the language of the laſt ſpeaker (reſpecting the 


objections proceeding from this ſide of the Houſe to the 


ſyſtem in point of conſtitution) he will ſay, do not make 
ſuch a ſacrifice to punctilious pride. The corrupt would 
avail themſelves of thoſe arguments for a pretext, and many 
honeſt, but timid men, might acquieſce ; precedent would 
be heaped on precedent, till a ſuperſtructure was raiſed on 
the foundation of this Bill, which would terminate in 
deſpotiim on one part, and dependance on the other. 
Therefore the dread of this forfeiture or penalty, will 
prevent Ireland's diſengaging herſelf trom this ſettlement, 
and induce her to ſubmit to hard conditions in the ſame 
manner as a ſevere penalty operates as a powerful ſanction 
of any law. When this Bil 1s paſſed into a law, we ſhall 
have transferred our power of legiflating to the Engliſh 
Parliament. I will admit, that literally ſpeaking, the ſet- 
tlement contained in it may not be irrevocable, or perpe- 
tually binding on Ireland; the reaſſumption of our legifla- 
tive independence may not be made by this Bill phy ſicall 
impoſſible, but circumſtances in future, as I have ſtated, 
may render it politically impracticable. To enable gentle- 
men to form an idea of the contemptible ſituation to which 
our Parliament may be reduced by adopting this ſyſtem, 
let us only conceive for a moment that the Bill now propoſ- 
ed had been paſſed laſt ſeſſion ; we all recolle& the clauſe 
in the Revenue Bill introduced this ſeſſion, which was 
copied from an Engliſh act of Parliament, for the preven- 
tion of ſmuggling ; it was known in our Houſe by the re- 
probating appellation of the hanging clauſe ; upon its firſt 
reading, it made the feelings of every conſtitutional cha- 
racer recoil, an amendment to do away its malignity was 
propoſed and adopted ; but if the Bill moved for this night 
had been law at that period, the Secretary would have 
riſen, and have threatened us, if we voted that amend- 
ment, with the forfeiture of the participation of all the 
Britiſh commerce ; to what a dreadfal alternative ſhould 
we have been reduced | If we adopt this ſyſtem, we 
ſhall exhibit a phœnomenon in politics; for after hav- 
ing hazarded in 782 every thing that was dear to us, 
to recover the independence ot our Parliament, the 
firſt uſe we ſhall have made of that independence, is to 
paſs an act for its ſurrender, We ſhould recollect s in- 
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famy and contempt, in which the Scotch Parliament, who 
voted the union, were involved ; we cannot wiſh to emu- 
late their conduct or to be ſucceſſors to their con- 
tempt. We ſhould remember, that the terms now propoſed 


by the 4th and 5th Reſolutions were contained in point of 


rinciple in the conciliatory Propoſitions offered to America 
in 1775, and rejected with ſcorn and indignation ; indeed 
they were more favourable than the preſent, for though the 
Engliſh Parliament was to aſcertain the quantum of ſupply; 
or the amount of the taxes, as 1s to be done in the propoſed 
ſyſtem reſpecting the amount of each Engliſh tax or duty, 
which we are to adopt, yet privileges were reſerved to 
America, which are not reſerved to us; ſhe was to decide 
on the mode and ſubject of taxation, and of courſe the pow- 
er of originating her Bills was to reſide in her own legiſla- 
ture. We ſhould be cautious of treating with the Mi- 
niſter of England, having already diſcovered his inſin- 
cerity in this tranſaction. On the 7th of February, the 
Agent or Repreſentative of Mr. Pitt required this Houſe 
to pledge themſelves to the eleven Propoſitions, as a 
ſyſtem, reſpecting every part and N of which the 
Britiſh Miniſter had made up his mind; but at this 
very period, and for long after, the friend of the Britiſſi 
Miniſter, Mr. Jenkinſon, and the committee of the Eng- 
iſh council were enquiring into and examining as to the 
expediency of adopting the leading principles of theſe 
eleven Propoſitions, concerning which he had taught us 
to helieve (through the mouth of his Secretary) that he, 
Mr. Pitt, was clearly decided and abſolutely determined. 
The fourth Reſolution originated with Mr. Pitt, and not in 


the ſuggeſtion or urgency of the Engliſh oppoſition ; when 


he introduced this reſolution it had not even the palliatin 
words, „ by laws to be paſſed by the Iriſh Parliament; 
theſe were inſerted by the ſuggeſtion of oppoſition, who 
moved an amendment to expunge the exceptional parts of 
tie fourth Reſolution, which Mr. Pitt reſiſted, and with 
ſucceſs. This circumſtance is a full refutation of the im- 
putation attempted to be caſt on many reſpectable members 
of the Engliſh oppoſition, that in this tranſaction they had 
ſacrificed every thing to party; if that had been their only 
object they would not have moved this amendment, and 
thereby have endeavoured to render the ſyſtem more pala- 
table to Ireland ; they would on the contrary have ſuffered 
this Reſolution to be ſent over to Ireland in its native defor- 
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mity, with all its imperfections on its head, which would 
have inſured its rejection here and the Miniſter's de- 
feat ; but with this Miniſter at the head of the Bri- 
tiſh Cabinet, in which fit the author of the Perpetual 
Mutiny Bill, and another Nobleman, who encouraged Con- 
ventions and Congreſſes, and exhorted our Volunteers not 
to lay down their arms till a Reform had been obtained, 
yet acquieſced. under all the miniſterial perſecutions laſt 
winter of the friends of Reform in Ireland, we are told 
from the Treaſury Bench that the members of the preſent 
Britiſh Cabinet are the only friends of Ireland. I need 
only have appealed to the meaſure now before us for a con- 
futation of this aſſertion. Rather an invidious compariſon 
has been drawn between the preſent Lord Lieutenant and 
the Duke of Portland ; in the addreſs of 1782, that Noble- 
man uſed no miniſterial influence to carry any favourite 
ſyſtem ; he left the Parliament and the people to them- 
ſelves to declare their wiſhes without reſerve ; he ſaid, if 
he did not approve of them, he would reſign, but approv- 
ing of them he tranſmitted them to England, eg 
at the ſame time, that he would not hold the government 
of this country unleſs they were in every inſtance complied 
with; his conduct was more meritorious than that of our 
preſent Viceroy, at the ſame time I reſpe the private cha- 
racer of the Duke of Rutland. The imputation that the 
oppoſition in this houſe to the propoſed ſyſtem originates 
in party, recoils on its authors on the Treaſury Bench; it 
their preſent meaſure is not a matter of party, why preſs it 
contrary to the wiſhes of both countries ? I diſclaim all 
party, the legiſlative independence of Ireland is not to be 
degraded by being made a matter of party; *tis the com- 
mon cauſe of the people of Ireland, 'tis a cauſe in which 
they have the alliance of God and Nature, with ſuch ſup- 

rt they cannot fail of ſucceſs, let them only be true to 
themſelves. The memorable words of Lord Chatham re- 
ſpecting America are in this inſtance applicable to his ſon; 
« if the Miniſters perſevere in miſadviſing and miſleading 
the King, I will not ſay that they can alienate the affections 
of his ſubjects of Ireland from his crown, but I will affirm, 
that they will make the crown 'of Ireland not worth his 
wearing.” | 

Mr. Hardy began his ſpeech with declaring, that he could 
not give his aſſent to the motion made by the Right Hon. 


Secretary for leave to bring in a Bill, nor could he conſent 
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to Ireland's entering into any commercial negotiation 
whatever with Great Britain as long as the Fourth Reſolu- 
tion remained on the Journals of the Britiſh Houſe of Com- 
mons. It was idle in his opinion to enter into any diſcuſſion 
of the commercial arrangement till that was completely and 
utterly abandoned. He conſidered it as totally inadmiſſible 
on the part of Ireland, and if it were poſſible that ſhe could 
accede to it, from that moment ſhe muſt relinquiſh her 
claim to the only character in which ſhe was ſaid to treat 
with Great Britain, namely, that of an independent king- 
dom, for the acceptance of the propoſition would put an 
end to her independency.. Having ſaid this, he combated 
the idea of the Secretary that it was not to be conſidered in 
that hoſtile point of view, nor to be regarded in any other 
light than a general condition incident to all treaties between 
two countries totally independent of each other. He de- 
nied the force of this reaſoning, and contended, that no 
perſon, however converſant in diplomatic knowledge, could 
fairly, or with any propricty of argument, compare this 
negotiation to any treaty of that deſcription ; or could pro- 
duce an inſtance where this ſuppoſed ſimilarity could be 
ſaid to exiſt. Great Britain and Ireland entering on a final 


and irrevocable arrangement of all commercial matters be- 
tween them, could never be aſſimilated to two ſeparate and 


diſtin& kingdoms under different Monarchs who might be 
diſpoſed to form a treaty of commerce, or any treaty what- 
ever with each other. Great Britain and Ireland were two 
diſtin& nations under one common head, with an unifor- 
mity of laws, with an uniformity of intereſts between them; 
the ſubjects of each participated of all the rights of com- 
mon citizenſhip ; it was evident therefore, at the firſt bluſh 
of the argument, that two ſuch countries could never be 
ſaid to ſtand on the ſame footing in the formation of the com- 
mercial arrangement now propoſed, or. any adjuſtment of 
their reſpective intereſts, that two ſeparate and unconnected 
kingdoms would ſtand. A treaty between them would be 


totally different, and the conſequences incident to any poſ- 


fible infraction of the treaty, completely ſo. He then con- 


fidered the fœderal language which is generally held be- 


tween two unconnected States treating with each other. 


That all the lofty and high ſounding words of union and 


final arrangement between two unconneQted kingdoms are 
very often only words of courſe, and ſignify nothing; but 
in a treaty of this nature between Great Britain and Ireland, 
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there is no ſuch inſignificancy annexed to them, they can- 
not be departed from with that facility ſuggeſted by the Right 
Hon. Secretary, who ſeemed to think that the reſpective 
Parliaments of both countries might annihilate this ar- 
rangement whenever it became diſagreeable to them, with- 
out any violent inconvenience to either; on the contrary, 
thoſe words form the almoſt entire eſſence and ſpirit of the 
negociation, they are of the moſt ſerious nature that can be 
well imagined, and Gentlemen in giving their votes this 
night ought not to loſe ſight of them for an inſtant. How 
long was a treaty between two nations ſometimes in amity 
with, and ſometimes adverſe to each other, to laſt ? Exactly 
as long as ſuited their own convenience. How long was a 
treaty between Great Britain and Ireland to laſt ; or ſup- 
poſing that one nation violated the treaty, what would be 
the conſequence ? Would they be juſt as they were before, 
and all to begin again ? No, the nation which happened ts 
be the ſtrongeſt, and reaped the greateſt advantages from 
the treaty, would take care that that ſhould not happen. 
If by any revolution in human affairs, Ireland happened to 
gain more ftrength and power than Great Britain, what 
would the complaints of Great Britain avail, if Ireland did 
not adhere to the treaty, and what would the murmurs of 
this country avail if Great Britain gradually, and m in- 
ſtances not immediately perceptible, thought proper to 
adopt regulations in commerce, excluſively beneficial to 
herſelf? Who would be the Umpire between the two na- 
tions.— There could be no Umpire.—Great Britain would 
inſiſt that all her regulations were for our benefit, and that 
of the Empire, and there never would be wanting a party, 
and a ſtrong party too, in that houſe, who would ſupport 
her in her explanations of her conduct, Parliamen- 
tary Grotruſes, who would labour moſt abundantly to prove 
that the moſt 'outrageous, unbluſhing 'deviations from the 
treaty, were perfectly conſonant to the good faith of the 
treaty, and the jus publicum imperii. He then touched on 
the deception that was practiſed, and the deluſory arts that 


were reſorted to, in complimenting Ireland with the name 


of an Independent Kingdom, at the very time that ſhe was 
called upon to adopt, and implicitly adopt every commer- 


cial ſtatute and regulation of another, and her being told 
that in yielding to ſuch adoption, ſhe was required to 
do no more than what had been acceded to, in a variety of 
inſtances between two foreign States treating with each 
2 | 2% . other, 
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ether. He never heard of ſuch a compact, nor did he con- 


ceive how it could well be made, for it was more perhaps, 


than any government in the utmoſt plenitude of its power, 
would think itſelf authorized to eſtabliſh. It had been at- 
tempted alſo, to compare this negociation to a common 
treaty of commerce, entered into between two States, 


without any previous hoſtility on either fide, but merely to 


prevent diſſenſion, and a collifion of intereſts in future. 
Could ſuch an argument exiſt a moment, when it was con- 


ſidered that ſuch treaties are not final, or ſcarcely ever ex- 


preſſed to be ſo? On the contrary, they are made tor a cer- 
tain number of years, and either expire, or are renewed, 


juſt as it ſuits the intereſts of the contracting parties. He 


quoted the treaty with Ruſſia of 1766, and ſome others, 
as proofs of this aſſertion, and repeated that he had never 
read or heard of any treaty between two countries which 
went like the preſent, to the entire, unqualified adoption, 
of every commercial regulation which one State thought 
proper to impoſe on the other. If ſuch a treaty had ex- 
iſted, and been groſly violated, war would have been the 
conſequence. Were Ireland and Great Britain to go to 
war on any infraction of this, ſuppoſing it to be carried 
into execution? He hoped and truſted that no ſuch day 
would ever arrive; but if Ireland was ſo fimple as now to 
ſubmit to be governed by Great Britain in every commer- 
cial regulation, he would venture to augur that the good 
faith of the treaty would not be adhered to. The very im- 
becility of ſuch a ſurrender would provoke and almoſt 
apologize for the contemptuous invaſion of the compact that 
would follow in conſequence of it. War, there might 
not be perhaps between the two kingdoms, but there would 
be ſomething equally painful to every generous mind; 
eternal murmurs, and eternal ſullen acquieſcence on the 
part of Ireland. He meant nothing diſreſpectful to Great 
Britain in ſaying this, nor could he be ſuppoſed to inſinuate 
that Great Britain would naturally be more prone to ſuch a 
violation than Ireland. Were Ireland the ſuperior country, 


Ireland would act exactly as Great Britain. An impatience 


to extend itſelf is the characteriſtic of power in all ſituations, 
and it would be found equally ſo in this, as in every other 
inſtance. He then took notice of Mr. Orde's alſertion, 
that the original ſyſtem contained in the Eleven Propoſitions 
was not in the ſlighteſt degree departed from, it was ſtill the 
lame, though many of the Propoſitions had been totally 


altered, 
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altered, and their number increaſed from eleven to twenty. 
This he ſaid was ſuch an extraordinary aſſertion, that he 
did not know what to make of it, eſpecially when one con- 


fidered that the fourth Reſolution, which eſtabliſhes for 
ever a controling power in Great Britain in all commer- 


_ cial matters, was not to be found in the original ſyſtem ; 


that the monopoly of the Eaſt India Company was not to 
be found in that ſyſtem, nor in the moſt diſtant manner 
alluded to; that the ſtipulation to lay on ſuch duties as 
would extremely fetter our intercourſe with America, was 
not to be found in that ſyſtem ; and yet the Right Hon. 
Secretary inſiſted on it, that it was ſtill the ſame ſyſtem. 
This he ſaid, was ſuch a mode of reaſoning, as he had ne- 
ver read or heard of, except in one inſtance, and that was 
to be found in Martinus Scriblerus, where a very ingenious 
ſet of Philoſophers undertook to ſhew how a man could be 
conſcious to himſelf that he was the ſame individual at 
forty years of age, that he had been at twenty, though the 
particles which compoſed his body had undergone a 
total change within that time. This they preved by a very 
humble and familiar illuſtration, viz. The caſe of Sir John 
Cutler's black worſted Stockings, which had been ſo often 
darned with filk, that they at length became a pair of filk 
Stockings. Thoſe Stockings, ſaid they, were certainly 
the ſame individual Stockings, both before and after the 
darning, though perhaps, at the laſt darning, there was 
not a ſingle thread left of the original pair. The Secre- 
tary's mode of reaſoning was exactly in that manner. The 
original Propofitions as they left Ireland, were generally 
conſidered as Iriſh Propoſitions, but ſi nee they had been in 
England, they had undergone ſo many amendments or 
darnings, that they had become Engliſh Propoſitions ; and 
though at the laſt amendment or darning, the whole ſub- 
ſtance of the original ſyſtem was totally altered, yet ſays 
the Right Hon. Secretary, “take my word for. it Gentlemen, 
they are to all intents and purpoſes the ſame original Pro- 

. Dat juſt as they left this houſe in February laſt.” 
Having dwelt on this idea, and touched an other matters 
not very material, Mr. Hardy ſaid that he would, with the 
indulgence of the houſe, ſav a word or two, not only to the 
Bill lately intraduced by Mr. Pitt, in the Britiſh Houſe of 
Commons, and circulated with ſuch induſtry through 
Dublin, but alſo to the joint addreſſes of both houſes of the 
Britiſh Parliament; the Bill which was moved far by the 
| | Secretary 
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Secretary being, as far as he could judge from the 2 | 
e 


outline given in that Gentleman's ſpeech, extremely con- 
nected with both theſe ſubjects. As to the Bill introduced 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in England, he was 
not diſpoſed at that time to pay it the flighteſt attention; 
for even ſuppoſing that it was infinitely more favourable to 
Ireland than the Twenty Propoſitions, how could any one 
ſay that 1t might not be totally or at leaſt materially 4 

before it received the Royal aſſent. If he was to argue from 
what had paſt, he could draw no other concluſion, for if 


ever a Miniſter was celebrated for abandoning his firſt ideas 


on any particular ſubje&, the preſent firſt Lord of the 
Treaſury certainly was. That Gentleman's talents he 
highly reſpe&ed, but uncommon and brilliant as thoſe ta- 
lents were, what had his adminiſtration been but an ad- 
miniſtration of experiments? What ſecurity therefore 
could that Houſe have in a Bill which was but in its in- 
fancy, and which as to any ſubſtantial benefits held out to 
Ireland in it, might be as compleatly abandoned as the 
ſyſtem propoſed by the Right Hon. Secretary. It was, in 
his opinion, conſidering the purpoſes for which it had 
been ſent to Ireland, a Bill of deception and calcula- 
ted merely to convoy in company with the addreſſes 
of the two houſes, the twenty amended Propofitions 
through the Parliament of Ireland; as to thoſe ad- 
dreſſes he wiſhed to pay them, and the Parliament from 
whence they came, every reſpe& in his power, but if it was 
meant under ſhelter of thoſe addreſſes to paſs the Pro 
ſitions into a law, he would ſay in direct and unqualified 
terms, that it was an infidious manceuvre, a poor pitiful 
fraud! 
compliments to the Iriſh nation, or why this extraordina- 
ry, and as it ſhould ſeem with ſome Gentlemen, this irre- 
ſiſtible fondneſs for our independent legiſlature, and the re- 
cognition of its rights? Had they not been ſolemnly recog- 
nized, repeatedly acknowledged already? Did they require 
the ſupport of ſuch a joint addreſs ? An addreſs made on the 
{pur of the moment, and for no other purpoſe, he believed, 
than to furniſh ſome Gentlemen with a pretext, a paltry 
apology for not adhering to their original declaration in 
favour of the original ſyſtem. Such was the manner in 
which the Miniſter thought proper to accommodate himſelf 
to the conſtitutional delicacy, and fading patriotiſm of theſe 
gentlemen. But was this the mode which they.took to 
compoſe 
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eompoſe their minds on this occafion ? Were this addreſs, 
and this bill which had been read but once, and might end 
no man could tell how, to be regarded as the panacea of 
the Miniſter, the great auxiliaries by whoſe aid he was 
to carry this buſineſs through the houſe ? If the com- 
merce and conſtitution of Ireland had fallen in the way 
of thieves, was this the oil which this good Samaritan, this 
benevolent Secretary was to pour into their wounds ? He had 
complained much of miſrepreſentation both here and on 
the other fide of the water, and that words were given to 
him in the Britiſh Houſe of Commons which he had never 
made uſe of here: Now, after every allowance in his favour, 
and paying every compliment to his magnanimity in not 
paying much attention to what was -merely perſonal to him- 
ſelf, where was his boaſted friendſhip to Ireland at the time 
when he himſelf was in London, and beheld his own com- 
mercial ſyſtem, that ſyſtem which was adorned with every 
colour that his eloquence and the prompt adulatory eloquence 


of his friends could beſtow on it, that ſyſtem on the 


ſtrength and permanency of which 140;000l. was in one of 
our old paroxyſms of unthinking gratitude voted away al- 
moſt without debate, when he beheld that ſyſtem daily and 
Hourly invaded, and yet he never went to the Houſe of 
Commons to tell the people of Great Britain what had 
been done in Ireland with regard to that ſyſtem, to acquaint 
them with the temper and diſpoſition in which he had left 
this Houſe, what, we would infiſt on, and the probable diſ- 
contents and jealouſies that would ariſe in conſequence of 
any dereliction of that ſyſtem? Mr. Hardy dwelt for ſome 
time on this point, and ſaid, that though the Right Hon. 
Gentleman's repreſentations might have failed of ſucceſs, 
vet he would have been juſtified to himſelf, to both coun- 
tries, to all poſterity, if he had taken ſuch a part; but 
he declined acting in that manner, and ſeemed ſatisfied 
now with telling the Houſe, that Mr. Pitt had great dit- 
ficulties to encounter, not only on the part of the manu- 
facturing and commercial intereſts of Great Britain, but on 
the part of the Oppoſition in England, which he ſays en- 
dea voured to counteract all his efforts in behalf of Ireland. 
Mr. Hardy took up this idea, and ſaid, that he acknow- 
ledged that many an oppoſition in England had taken ad- 


vantage of popular clamour which had been raiſed againſt 
the Miniſter. The Right Hon. Gentleman might, if he 


pleaſed, bear teſtimony and ample teſtimony to the whe + 
Dd. that 
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that obſervation, for if ever a party took advantage of 
national deluſion the very party with which the Right Hon. 
Gentleman ſtood connected certainly did. And yet, not- 
withſtanding the recency of this tranſaction, notwithſtand- 
ing ſuch unequivocal and damning proof of the miſconduct 
of the Gentleman's own connections, he now accuſed and 
moſt improperly accuſed the oppoſition, in England of doing 
that which on a former occaſion he knew his own friends 
actually did. But giving every latitude to his argument, 
and allowing the poſſible interference and machinations 
of party in their utmoſt extent, wasany man in his ſenſes 
to be told that the commercial and manufacturing bodies in 
England required the aid of oppoſition to point out to them 
in what reſpects this ſyſtem militated againſt their intereſts. 
The abilities of the Gentleman, who is deſervedly confider- 
ed as the head of that oppoſition, were perhaps unparalleled 
in all parliamentary hiſtory, but did it require thoſe abili- 
ties or the warning voice of that Gentleman to cry, „woe 
to the commercial intereſts of Great Britain!” Was it the 
nature of commerce to ſleep, to lie in dull oblivion of its 
own intereſts, and ſee with any eyes but its own? Did it, 
like the Philoſophers in the iſland of Laputa,. require 
perpetual flappers to warn it againſt precipices and ſur- 
rounding dangers? In the year 1778, when the firſt ex- 
tenſion of trade was given to Ireland, the commercial ſpirit 
of England even then took the alarm, and unaided moſt 
certainly by the oppoſition of that day. It had always been 
the mee. and ever would be the caſe as long as com- 
merce exiſted in Great Britain, and it was idle to Yay that 
to the charge of any accidental floating party in the ſtate, 
or to mere caſual parliamentary hoſtility which had its 
foundation in the nature of things, in the receſſes of the 
human heart, in the diſpoſition and habits of mankind, 


ſince the firſt ſail waved over the ocean. Mr. Hardy ob- 


ſerved, that a noble Lord in one houſe of the Britiſh Par- 
lament ſaid, the buſineſs was too big for party. An ob- 
ſervation equally pointed and pertinent, for the fact 
was undoubtedly fo. He then touched on the re- 
ſtrictions which were laid on the commerce of Ire- 
land in King William's time, :2d quoted a declaration of 
Lord Godolphin, that ſuch reſtrictions were laid purely in 
compliance with the prejudices of the commercial intereſt, 
and totally againſt the inclinations of the King and of the 
Miniſtry. He faid, that he did not indeed confider Mr. 
Pitt as great a ſtateſman as Lord Godolphin, but in an 
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arrangement df this nature he believed him to poſſeſs as 
large and liberal a mind; and even granting that the origi- 
nal plan of commercial adjuſtment had his entire concur- 
rence, what inference or what confolation could Ireland 
draw from that, or Lord Godolphin's declaration, but this : 
That in commercial matters Ireland muſt not altogether 
depend on any miniſterial interference or any Miniſter's 
promiſes or exertions, ſhe muſt reſt on herſelf, her own 
ſpirit and induſtry ; ſhe muſt watch circumſtances and ſea- 
ſons moſt opportune for the advancement of her intereſts, 
for ſhe could never flatter herſelf that when thoſe intereſts 
and the commercial intereſts of Great Britain came, or 
were even ſuppoſed to come into any thing like competition, 
the Miniſter would not from his ſuperior and natural regards 
foi that country, or perhaps from mere perſonal conſiderations 
give way to the latter hat was the caſe then, or why did 
the Right Hon. Secretary move for leave to bring in a Bill 
not founded on the original ſyſtem? Why, but becauſe 
Mr. Pitt abandoned that ſyſtem, and had he not abandon- 
ed it, he could not in all probability have remained at the 
head of the Treaſury. But the Treaſury was a ſacrifice too 
great to be made to the kingdom of Ireland ; the Right 
Hon. Secretary therefore who propoſed the ſyſtem to the 
Houſe was given up, the amiable Chief Governor, under 
whoſe auſpices he brought forward that ſyſtem was given 
up; why were they? the queſtion was eaſily anſwered— Be- 
cauſe, if they had not Mr. Pitt could not have kept his 
ground, he muſt have gone out. Every man of candour 
would acknowledge that to be the cafe, notwithſtanding 
all the Right Hon. Gentleman's honeyed words, and the 
. Circuitous manner in which he had opened the bufineſs of 
that day. Was then the kingdem of Ireland to hang its 
fate like a ſolitary zealot of a party on the miniſterial ex- 
iſtence of any man? Was it before the laſt echo of its vic- 
tory had died away, and in the ſight of thoſe who led her on 
to that victory, to fit down like the unfortunate Carthagi- 
nian general after all his conqueſts, a wretched mendicant 
at the threſhold of any man? What had party to do in the 
buſineſs at al' ? What had any perſonal conſiderations of Mr. 
Pitt or Mr. Fox, or the Luke of Portland, to ſay to ſuch 2 
- momentous awful buſineſs as the commercial arrangement be- 
tween the two countries ? Men of ſuperior talents might 
occaſionally divide the Parliament and the people of Great 
Britain between them, but to involve kingdoms in the 
wartare of perſonal ambition, was an idea from which 
| every 
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every well-regulated mind would ſhrink with horror. This 

was no Oppoſition queſtion, and he beſeeched that part of 

the Houſe, which he ſhould ever look up to with reverence 

and regard, the independent country gentlemen, not to 

be deluded by the aſſertions which had been artfully circu- 

lated, that it was a party queſtion, or connected with a 

party in England it ſtood on far more ſolid foundations 

it did not look to the preſent hour, or the preſent Miniſter 

of the day, nor did it follicit the humiliation or diſgrace of 
any man, or court any momentary triumph. — Having 

purſued this idea for ſome time, he compared the circum- 

ſtances under which the union had been brought forward 

with thoſe of the commercial adjuſtment, and entered into 

a ſort of detailed hiſtory of the manner in which Lord 
Somers, when actually out of place, had undertaken and con- 

ducted that buſineſs. He ſaid, he wiſhed that ſome portion 

of the wiſdom and moderation of Lord Somers had operated 
in that adjuſtment, as it did in the union. He contraſted 
his conduct with that of the Secretary. The Parliament of 
Scotland fat ſeveral months to adjuſt the union, the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland took three or — days to regulate their 
plan of commercial arrangement; ſuch was the portion of 
time allowed by adminiſtration here for the Repreſentatives 
of a people who had almoſt forgot what commerce was, to 
form a commercial treaty, which was declared to be as 
permanent as any treaty could poſſibly be. 

He ſaid this whole buſineſs had been conducted in ſuch a 
manner, and had in its progreſs given riſe to ſuch con- 
tradictory ſentiments and opinions, even amongſt thoſe 
who co- operated in it, ſuch a variety of conſtructions had 
been put on different parts of it here and elſewhere, there 
was ſo much incongruity and ſo much uncertainty, that the 
only method left in his opinion for the Parliament of Ireland 
to take was, to put a ſtop at once to a Bill founded on ſuch 
ill-digeſted and diſcordant materials. It was evident to 
every perſon, that the Miniſter, when he firſt entered on 
the buſineſs, did not know the extent to which he was 
going 3 nor could any one haye imagined, that in an 
adjuſtment which involved the deareſt intereſts of bath 
countries, and particplarly thoſe points on which Great 
Britain was tremblingly alive and irritable, that he could 
bave proceeded jn the hazardous manner in which he had. 
Without concert, without communjeation, without an 
ſort of previous knowledge of the diſpoſition or habits 
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any one commercial or manufacturing body in Great 
Britain he propoſed a plan of commercial arrangement to 
Ireland without being able at the ſame time in the ſlighteſt 
degree to pronounce whether ſuch a plan, or any part of 
{uch a plan would be acceptable to Great Britain or not. 
With a ſhew of compliment to Ireland he ſuffered her to 
take the lead in the buſineſs, and why ? Only eventually 
to make her feel her complete inferiority, for the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain had now taken the buſineſs entirely 
out of their hands, and it was on their plan, their adjuſt 


n ment, not their own original ſyſtem, that the Parlia- 
Fe ment of Ireland was called upon to proceed. So that, 
6 in fact, it had been much better, if this Bill was to go for- 
4 ward, if the Iriſh Parliament had never entered into, or 
if adopted any commercial ſyſtem whatever; in. that caſe, 
. they had only to accept or reject the twenty Propoſitions, 
"I as ſent from Great Britain, whereas if this Bill paſſed in- 
* to a law, they would not only have accepted thoſe twenty 
bl. Propoſitions, but they would have the mortification to 
MN! reflect, that they had been obliged to relinquiſh the plan 


| of their own adoption, and that plan univerſally allowed 
" to he, in every reſpe& more beneficial to their commercial, 
ob. and not in the leaſt degree interfering with their conſtitu- 
jb. tional intereſts. 

bile Mr. Hardy then apologized to the Houſe, for having 
1 treſpaſſed ſo long on their patience. He ſaid, he would 
it not, in that ſtage of the Bill, go into the commercial de- 
tail, though he had given that part of the ſubject as full 
and as undivided attention, as he ever gave to any ſubject 
whatever. But he objected to the principle of the Bill; 
he thought it inadmiſſible on the part of Ireland, and 
therefore he voted againſt the Right Hon. Secretary's mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Flood ſaid in ſubſtance as follows. I do not at all 
wonder that this ſyſtem ſhould end in an open attack upon 
the rights of Ireland in commerce and in Conſtitution, 
becauſe in its origin it appeared to me to be a covered attack 
upon both. On this prineiple, I oppoſed it in its com- 
mencement. I have been reproached with being in a mi- 
nority of one upon this ſubject; I ſhall be no longer re- 
proached on that ground. 

% he King's ſpeech, under the ſanction of which the ſyſ- 
tem was introduced, declared, that it was only to adjuſt 
matters which had not been before adjuſted, Yet the very 

| ſecond 
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Treat ſecond of the original ten Propoſitions, in contradiction 

at to to this, went only to objects that had been before adjuſted 

hteſt in 1-80 and in 1782—namely, foreign trade and Brit 

rt of Colonial trade. 

not. As to foreign trade, one word diſpatches that, viz. the 

Tr to word, Independence. Independent Ireland, has ever 

ually right of foreign trade, Which Britain herſelf poſſeſſes. For 

irlia- this, therefore, the had no compact to make with Britain. 

irely This had been adjuſted in 1782. Britiſh Colony trade 

juſt was adjuſted in 15780, The Britiſh Parliament, in 1780, 

urlia- declared, by reſolution, that the unſhaken loyalty of Ire- 

that, land, entitled her, to participate in every advantage of Britiſh 

for- Colony trade. The Britiſh act of Parliament, in purſuance 

2, Or of this reſolve, authorized Ireland to trade to the Britiſh 

calc, Colonies with lite advantages with Britain herſelf. In equi- 

ions, ty and good faith, what can we have to aſk that this did not 

d in- give? Or can Britain now ſay that ſhe- withheld any 

enty thing without, impeaching her own candour? Britain 

* to boaſted the liberality of that tranſaction. Ireland illumina- 

plan ted. * 

owed Now I aſk did not moſt of you imagine; that in 1780, 

reial, ireland was put in a better ſituation, than ever ſhe had poſ- 

ſtitu- ſeſſed before, as to Britiſh Colony trade? And, of this I 

am ſure, that there is not a man among you who will 
wing not admit, that it would be abſurd to hold, that you were 
vould not at leaſt reſtored, to every advantage of Britiſh Colon 
de- trade, that Ireland had ever poſſeſſed. Now I ſay thatt ill 
s full the 15th of Charles the IId, you could export any thing to, 
bje& and import any thing from, the Britiſh Colonies, as F 
Bill ; treely as England herſelf: and, that, after landing it in q 
and ireland, you could reſhip it for any other country; and I 
mo- for England, as well, as for any other. In 1780 therefore, N 
you were either reſtored to that liberty, or it muſt fol- | 

it all low, that, that boaſted tranſaction was a deception ; and 1 
pon hat inſtead of giving you immunities you never had before; 

tion, t did not even reſtore you, to what you had formerly poſ- 

tack elled, This liberty therefore of reſhipping Britiſh Colony 

om. roduce (the only boon which this ſyſtem boaſts) did in eve- 

mi- y confideration of reaſon and good faith accompany the 

re- 


ranſaction of 1780, and was therefore, not, now to be 
qjuſted. Nay it is abſurd to ſuppoſe, that, in 1780, that 
vas withheld from Ireland, which Ireland had poſſeſſed, 
ill the 15th year of Charles the IId; which every one ot the 
hirteen States of America did poſſeſs to the hour of N 

epa- 
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ſeparation ? and which New Brunſwick poſſeſſes now? and 
would it not be more abſurd to ſuppoſe ſo if in fact, it is as 
much the intereſt of Britain, as it can be of Ireland, that 
Ireland ſhould be allowed that liberty? Now it is even 
more ſo, and I prove it thus. 'This liberty can be of no 
advantage to Ireland except in this contingency : Except 
Ireland has a ſurplus of Colony produce over and above her 
own confumption—That is one neceſſary fact — Another is, 
that, at the ſame article of time, that ſhould happen, 
which rarely can happen, namely, that Britiſh Colony pro- 
duce ſhould be dearer in Britain than in Ireland, or in 
any other neighbouring country For if that were not the 
caſe, Ireland would loſe by ſending it to Britain. Now it 
is abſurd to ſuppoſe that Ireland would do that. What fol- 
lows? That at the moment when the liberty of ſending 
Colony produce to England would be uſeful to Ireland, it 
would be doubly the intereſt of Britain, to receive it from 
Ireland. For iſt, Britain as a conſumer would be relieved 
by it, and 2d, the Britiſh merchant, in his commiſſion, 
would be a gainer. In another capacity Britain would be: 
gainer alſo —that is to ſay, as head of the empire, ſhe 
would profit by the encreaſe of trade, confequent on this in- 
tercourſe, between her Colonies and Ireland; a member 
of the empire. Who after this will ſay, that this liberty 
was not included in the tranſaction of 1780; or, if it was 
not, that Ireland ought to purchaſe it now, with the ſurplus 
of her hereditary revenue, with the degradation of her 
condition, and with the ſacrifice of her commercial legiſ 
lation ? 

As to Ireland's not having paid for the tranſaction o 
1780, I ſay the argument would be a ſordid one, if it wer: 
founded in fact, which it is not. The ſentiment of the Bri 
tiſh parliament in 1780 was a wiſer and more ftateſman-like 
conception. It was, that the unſhaken loyalty of Lrejani 
entitled her, to thoſe advantages; and, ſurely, that is 
price above all prices. But Ireland paid for it in two wa! 
beſides, and in each of them more than the value of t 
object. iſt, Ireland gave to the Britiſh Colonies (that! 
to Britain) a mo ly of her conſumption in thoſe articl 
in which ſhe then obtained, that free trade. Now I (a 
univerſally, that any nation pays too dear for any one ma 
ket, when ſhe gives up all other markets for one. 4 
particularly that the nation pays too dearly for the fu; 
market of the Britiſh Colonies, who gives up all other 1 
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markets for the Britiſh z which is neither the beſt nor 
the cheapeſt. 2dly, I add, that Ireland paid in taxes for the 
direct trade more than it was worth, and I prove it thus: 101. 
per cent. is a good profit in Ven on trade, and no trade 
can afford to pay the whole nor the greater part of its 
clear profit in tax. To apply this. We paid for that di- 
rect trade an eſtimated ſum of tax to the amount of 
above loo, ooo J. a year. Now this would be the whole 
clear profit, at 107. per cent of 2,000,000]. worth of trade. 
Could the whole clear profit be afforded in tax—or can 
the whole encreaſe of traffic, by the dire& trade, amount, 
in any ſeries of years, to any thing like the enormous 
ſum of two millions? Moſt certainly not. 

Thus the firſt of the original ten Propoſitions was a mere 
preamble; and the ſecond, which began the buſineſs, 
began it in a direction, unfair to Ireland; and inconſiſtent 
with the King's ſpeech. Ireland was drawn, unaware, to 
treat for the things already ſettled ; and thereby impliedly 
to relinquiſh the two ſettlements of 1780 and of 1782— 
This was not enough. Ireland had uſed non-importation 
and non-conſumption agreements, towards the attain- 
ment of thoſe ſettlements; and when her parliament was 
acknowledged to be independent, ſhe applied to her Parlia- 
ment, for duties of protection or preference, ſimilar to 
thoſe which Britain had long enjoyed, in favour of her 
home manufacture, in her home market. Jo cut all this 
up, by the root, was the object of the 3d and 4th of the 
original ten Propoſitions. The third therefore makes Ire- 
land propoſe not only that there ſhould be no prohibitory 
ſtatutes, but that there ſhould never be any popular or pri- 
vate aſſociations, againſt importation, uſe or ſale. Such 
aſſociations had been made, and had been found beneficial 
by Ireland ; they had not been made, and they had been 
complained of as injurious, by Britain. Yet Ireland is 
drawn in theſe Propoſitions, to make it one of her prelimi- 
naries, that there never ſhould be ſuch aſſociations again. 
But, at the ſame time, Ireland is made to forget, that ſhe 
had never prohibited the export of raw materials to Britain, 
whereas Britain. had prohibited the export to Ireland of 
the raw materials ſhe moſt valued. And, therefore, though 
Ireland in her ſuppeſed 3d Propoſition is induſtrious, to 
preclude all prohibitions againſt import (by which kind of 
prohibitions Ireland had profitted) ſhe forgets to preclude, 
prohibitions againſt export, of which Ireland complained. 
Can 
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Can any thing be more clear than that theſe Propoſitions ne- 
ver originated in Ireland? But the boldeſt ſtroke of all 
was, in the very moment that Ireland was ſoliciting higher 
duties on import, in order to give protection and preference 
to her manufactures; to make this kingdom propoſe, in 
the 4th of the original ten Reſolves, that, ſhe not only 
ſhould not now, -but that ſhe never ſhould hereafter have 
ſuch duties of protection. Vet the 4th Propoſition does 
this—for it requires that the loweft exiſting duties, viz. 
the Iriſh, ſhould hereafter be the port duties for both king- 
doms. Now experience had proved that they were too low 
to protect Ireland, and therefore Ireland had prayed, that 
they might be raiſed. This 4th Propoſition therefore, 
makes Ireland propoſe a perpetual negative on her own ap- 
plication. So far was well but a fear began to be entertain- 
ed that astheſe low duties would certainly leave the Iriſh 
market open to Britiſh imports {perhaps to the ruin of Iriſh 
manufaQure, and therefore finally to the damage of Bri- 
tain) ſo, by poſſibility, theſe low duties might now and 
then ſuffer ſome Iriſh manufacture to eſcape into the Britiſh 
market. Before the 4th Propoficion ſhould be eſtabliſhed 
therefore, it was thought adviſcable, in the latter end of the 
third Propofition, to find an expedient, by which Britain 
ſhould have higher Protecting Duties than Ireland, without 
appearing to mean it. Now what was that expedient ? 
The principle of countervailing duties That is to fay, 
that the port duties, though too low for the protection of 
Ireland, ſhould be equal ; but that the country, that had 
the higheſt internal duties on conſumption, might add to 
the port duty, a countervailing duty in proportion to its 
internal impoſts ; whereby the before equal duties would 
become unequal. Now to folve this problem, we have 
only to aſk, which of theſe kingdoms, now has, and which 
of them, as richer, muſt always be able to have, the 
higheſt internal duties on conſumption ? Undoubtedly Bri- 
tain, What follows? That Ireland was made, in the 
countervailing principle, to propoſe, that Britain ſhould 
have higher duties againſt Iriſh imports, then Ireland thould 
have againſt Britiſh imports; which was, firſt, contrary to 
what Ireland had delired ; and, fecondly, was in itſelf 


unreaſonable 3 becauſe certainly the weaker manufacturing 
country required more protection than the ſtronger ; though 
the was content with a protection equal to what Britain 
had long enjoyed, and by the long enjoyment of which, 
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ſhe had gained ſuch advanta eland co 
ve. e ny Britain « hg = ep ans 
Thus Ireland was made to propoſe in the 2d 
of the original ten . — 2 implicitly 4. omg 
a total renunciation of every principle ſhe had held, and + 
W ſettlement and advantage ſhe had obtained in that tra 
of about five years, in which Ireland gloried more, than in 
n period perhaps of her exiſtence. Vet a bolder 
roke remained behind — and that was, by the tenth of 
the original Reſolves, to make Ireland propoſe, to pa 
tribute, for this negative on all ker deſires, and Tor 
this renunciation of all her principles and attainments— 
and to pay tribute 1n a manner peculiarly revolting and re- 
pugnant, to thoſe principles and attainments. In the firſt 
place, ſhe was made to propoſe, that Ireland ſhould make 
a perpetual grant to the Britiſh navy, which Britain had 
never made to her own navy ; and, which, no free countr 
ought to make to armaments, that muſt be under = 
command of the crown. Ireland too, had, in this caſe pecu- 
liar reaſon to decline any ſuch idea, Above an 3 
years ago, in the fever of the reſtoration, and in the infa- 
tuation of this kingdom, Ireland had made a perpetual 
grant, for the ſupport of an Iriſh marine. This England 
never permitted to be applied. Why. ? - Becauſe ſhe wiſhed 
that Ireland ſhould, have no marine—becauſe ſhe wiſhed 
to have a monopoly of Navy to herſelf—for what purpoſe 
let bean conduct to Ireland explain. What fol- 
lowed ? Engliſh miniſters, in ſpight of law, diſappro- 
priated this fund, and applied it to an overgrown land arm 
rather than to a marine, The defence of this land 2 
my Britain had, and Ireland had the burden. With what 
ges could Britain, after this, come to Ireland and ſay, you 
1 eb . a marine; when Britain herſelf prevented 
whe and from doing ſo? When a monopoly of navy was 
ny dice of Britain, what right had ſhe to ſay, that Ire- 
Ag ought to pay Britain, for her having her own choice ? 
, 2 Britiſh miniſters, contrary to legal appropriation 
ad applied the marine fund of Ireland to a land army for 
the' convenience of Britain, what right had they to come 
'n [reland to demand a new marine fund; and that, not 
for an Iriſh marine, but for the Britiſh navy? which was 
in effect to demand, that Ireland ſhould for ever abdicate 
any marine, and make a formal recognition, that ſhe never 
ought to have a ſea-guard of her own? As to the fact 


of 
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of protection, does Britain keep a frigate for the protection 
of Ireland? Or when the Stag Frigate was in our bay, 
was it for the protection of our trade? But admitting that 
Britain ever ſo much and at ever ſo great charge did protect 
Ireland by ber Navy, I aſk, has ſhe not reaſon and is it 
not well worth her while to do ſo without any ſuch tribute 
and humiliation as this? Ireland is willing to oblige Bri- 
tain in every way ſhe can ; but yet with conſcious dignity. 
What nation would not protect Ireland without tribute, to 
whom Irel nd were to give what ſhe does give to Britain? 
She gives her the nomination of her monarch, and therein 
of her whole adminiſtration, throughout every department; 
a third eſtate in her legiſlature ; the creation of her peerage ; 
the influence over placemen and penſioners in the Houſe 
of Commons; the gives her a mighty army; the uſe 
of near a million and an half of yearly revenue; five mil- 
lion a year in imports and in exports; above a million a 
vear in abſentee expenditure, which, at the grievous iſſue 
of one million a year from Ireland, carries above 200, oool. 
a year in taxes into the Britiſh exchequer ; fhe gives her 
the uſe of three millions of people in peace and war, and 
of ſeventeen millions of Engliſh acres inan happy climate and 
of an happy foil, and fo ſituated as to be the belt friend or the 
worſt enemy in the world to Britain, In giving her the 
nomination of her monarch, Ireiand gives to Britain, in ef- 
fect, the power of treating for her, with all the world; 
and of declaring peace and war for her with all mankind. 
W hat follows? That Ireland can have no enemies but 
thoſe who are made fo by Britain. And what follows from 
that? That Britain is bound by every principle of honour, 
as well as of intereſt, to protect Ireland, againſt thoſe ene- 
mies, which Britain creates to her. What aſtoniſhment 
then muſt thinking men have felt, at Ireland's being brought 
for a moment to entertain ſuch an idea? and this too, at 
what time? in three years after the aſſertion of her nation- 
al independence. For I aſk, what country has ever been 
free, that could not protect itſelf? What country can be 
independent, that relies for ever, on the protection of ano- 
ther nation? Is not a confeſſion that you cannot protect 
yourſelf a virtual cancelment of all pretenſions to indepen- 
dence? That ſuch a tribute therefore ſhould have been 
the virgin fancy of Independent Ireland, muſt have been 
z(toniſhing. And that it ſhould have” originated within 
three years of the laſt war, muſt encreaſe one's aſtoniſh- 
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ment: for in laſt war you had the ſtrongeſt experience 
that the fact was falſe, on which the principle was ground- 
ed. Did the Britiſh navy protect Ireland laſt War? No 
it did but protect Great Britain. Did the Britiſh army pro- 
tect Ireland? No—it was gone to America. Did the 
Iriſh army protect Ireland? No—it was gone to protect 
Great Britain. What then did protect Ireland? Ireland 
herſelf—in other words, her Volunteers. They defended 
Ireland and by defending Ireland they enabled Ireland to 
ſend her army to defend Great Britain that is, they in ef- 
fect protected both kingdoms—yet the faſhion has of late 
been with ſome men in both kingdoms to revile that illuſ- 
trious body. The curſe of ingratitude has fatten- on the 
nation, and the Independence of Ireland having thrown 
away its ſtaff has begun to totter. 

I have ſpoken of the roth Reſolve, as it ſtood numbered, 
in the original Propoſitions. It became the 11th, as the Pro- 
poſitions went from the Iriſh Parliament to Britain. This 
change, in the number and arrangement, aroſe, from the 
addition of one Propoſition, and one only in Ireland ; which 
was but prefatory to the tenth, and therefore was inſerted 
before it. As it has been aſſerted, I cannot doubt, the in- 
tention of it to have been ceconoumy and limitation. Yet it 
was ſo expreſſed, that I thought it, as likely, to lead to fur- 
ther new taxes at leaſt, as to prevent the further accumulation 
of debt. At all events, the fact is, that the Right Hon. the 
Secretary, juſt took advantage of that added Reſolve, ſo far, 
2s to make it a ground on which to atk 140, oool. a year of 
new taxes, and to get them—Why ? That our income might 
be equal to our expence. And to what end? That we 
might, in conſequence, give away the ſpecified ſurplus of 
hereditary revenue. That is, he ſaid thus in effect, . Your 
eſtabliſhments which are formed by Britiſh Miniſters, are 
too great for your revenue; we have refuſed to retrench ; 
and yet we expect a part of your inadequate revenue to be 
ſent to Britain. — Neither will we quarrel with you, for ſay- 
ing, that the income ought to be equal to the expence of 
Government, provided the equality is not to ariſe trom re- 
trenchment but from new taxes. On the contrary, we 
will join you heartily in raifing 140, oool. a year of new 
taxes, to enable you to part with the ſpecified ſurplus of your 
old duties.” But no ſooner had the Right Hon. Secretar 
got the new taxes, under the cover of this Reſolution, than 

he Reſolution as to all _ Purpoſes was laid aſide ; nor 
| 2 did 
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did he condeſcend to have a queſtion put upon that added 
Reſolve in the Britiſh Parliament. Thus ſunk into contume- 
lious annihilation, the only Reſolve that originated in Ire- 
land. It was, received in fraud, and it was dropped in in- 
ſult. 

Such, and fo inadmiſſible were theſe Propoſitions, before 
they entered the Britiſh Parliament. Hence it was, that they 
were hurried thro? the Iriſh Parliament, that no man might 
have time to ſee to the bottom of them, or to explain them 
to the public. Short as the moment was, I ſaw a glimpſe 
of their tendency, and endeavoured to obtain time, that a 
preoccupied public, might have leiſure to underſtand them; 
all was fever for a ſhort time—but they had ſcarce got to 
Britain, before the public began to recover from it's error, 
The contrary was reported to Miniſters, and believed in Bri- 
tain, What was the conſequence ? Ireland was thought to 
have fallen into ſuch a ſtate of infatuation and dejection, that 
any thing might be attempted with ſucceſs. Hence, in the 
20 Propotitions, a bolder hand appears every where. The 
Right Hon. Secretary, when he firſt mentioned the idea of 
tribute, did it with a trembiing diſhdence ; and mentioned 
it, not as a condition on the part of Britain ; but as his pre- 
ſentiment, of ſpontaneous generoſity on the part of Ireland, 
Then delicately and timorouſly was it uſhered in, at the end 
of the Propoſitions in the firſt ſtage but in the Jaſt exhibi- 
tion, it ſtands immediately after the preamble, and in the 
van of that hoſt of Propoſitions to which the original ten 
have encreaſed. Here too it ſtands in a different form; as 
a peremptory demand and abſolute condition, to be fulfilled 
in all it's parts (implying diſtruſt) before a ſtep is to taken 


by Britain. In the conſideration of this tribute, the 20th tions 
Propoſition muſt be combined with this ſecond Reſolve, in cond 
order to fee the whole alteration, Now what are the altera- by ſu 
tions that have been made in the Iriſh grant by the 2oth Pro- tleipe 
poſition ? iſt. The grant was conditional, and the 20th what 
makes it abſolute, In war, at all events, the ſpecified ſur- tweet 
plus was to be given to the Britiſh navy as the Reſolves left lan, 
Ireland; but in peace, nothing might be given. Thus Ire- part « 
land ſeemed to be at a certainty not to give more, with: has a 
poſſibility of not giving ſo much. But by the 2oth Propoſi- ſurpri 
tion, this certainty is taken away, and the reverſe is eſta- prince. 
bliſhed. That is to ſay, it is made certain that Ireland ſhal * 4 

thelis 


never give leſs, but that in war, ſhe ſhould lie open to an 
unlimitted demand, In other words, it is made certain tha 
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on the firſt war there ſhould be a rupture between the nati- 
ons, which, conſidering the diſtruſt that this ſyſtem would 
inſpire, might probably be fatal. Thus the nature and quan- 
tum of the Iriſh grant was altered. The application too, 
by the Iriſh Parliament, was conceived to be reſerved as a 
right to be exerciſed from time to time, and to be adapted 
to circumſtances that no man can foreſee, The 2-th Propo- 
fition cuts off this free exerciſe of Parliamentary authority in 
the application of it's grant, and requires the application to 
be made, now and for ever, by one act. Laſtly, a perpetual 
revenue bill in effect is demanded—perpetual duties are un- 
conſtitutional enough in themſelves, and derogatory enough 
from Parliament. A perpetual bill for collecting perpetual 
duties would make the matter much worſe. Were the 
whole hereditary revenue to go as uſual to Iriſh ſervices, what 
man would ſuffer a perpetual revenue bill for it's collection? 
Any queſtion, approaching to ſuch an idea, has been always 
received with peculiar alarm. How monſtrous then was the 
idea contained in this propoſition ? And what does it de- 
mand? No leſs, than that Ireland ſhould make a perpetual 
revenue bill for the whole hereditary revenue, becauſe ſhy 
was about to give away a part of that revenue to Bri- 
tain. It 1s difhcult to ſtate any thing more extravagant than 
this. 

The 2d, of the 20 Propoſitions, declared, that, on the full 
performance of the condition of tribute, a full participation 
of commerce ſhould be given to Ireland. This is doubly 
falſified by what follows: This makes the tribute the e con- 
dition, and yet, afterwards, condition is added to condition, 
inſomuch, that in the Britiſh Bill, founded on the Propoſi- 
tions, there are twenty three indiſpenfible and fundamental 
conditions. It is falſified again by the very next, as well as 
by ſubſequent clauſes of reſtriction, that prove that the'par- 
ticipation is not to be full, To ſpeak at preſent of the third, 
what does that except? Not leſs than all the countries be- 
tween the Cape of Good Hope and the Streights of Magel- 
Jan, containing in the leaſt exaggerated eſtimate a fourth 
part of the terraqueous globe, over and above what Britain 
has any title of property to in that region. We read with 
ſurpriſe of a Roman Poatiff granting one hemiſphere to one 
prince, and another hemiſphere to another prince, and here 
we ſee half an hemiſphere cut off from Ireland in a paren- 
theſis ; and that, in a reſolution purporting to extend the 
commerce of Ireland. This parentheſis in the 3d, is detail- 
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ed in the gth Propoſition. As to both, I ſhall only ſay this, 
that if Ireland is now under no reſtriction as to her Eaſt- 
Indian commerce, ſuch a reſtraint is not fit to be a part of a 
ſyſtem ot comercial extenſion, for which Ireland ſhould be 
expected to pay; and if Ireland be under any reſtriction as 
to her Eaſt Indian commerce, it is only by a law of her own, 
and by a voluntary and unſtipulated act of her Parliament 
in favour of the Britiſh Eaſt India company, merely becauſe 
it is Britiſh. Such a conduct on the part of Ireland, ſhews 
how little ſuch hard conditions are either neceſſary or deſerv- 
ed. It is fooliſh in any nation to bind itſelf, for ever, to 
the exiſting monopoly of any other nation ; but to bind it- 
ſelf to the future and poſſible, but unexiſting monopolies 
of any other nation, would be a folly much more than com- 
mon. Many people think, that it would not be right for 
Britain to perpetuate this monopoly, as to herſelf. Now 
ſuch a contract, on the part of Ireland, would have a ten- 
dency to perpetuate that monopoly, whilſt the freedom of 
Ireland, from ſuch a compact, might, according to ſome 
able opinions, be a means of diſſolving that monopoly by 
degrees, if ſuch a meaſure were deemed to be beneficial. 
At all events, it cannot be the intereſt of Ireland to be for 
ever bound during the exiſtence of ſuch monopolies—nor 
after they ſhall ceaſe, to give up her legiſlation as to ſo large 
a portion of foreign trade, by ſubjecting herſelf to the du- 
ties, regulations and prohibitions that may from time to 
time, be laid by the Britiſh Parliament, on the produce of 
that immenſe region which lies between the Cape of Good 
Hope and the Straits of Magellan, 

If the trade of Ireland could be extended by excluſion, 
the 3d and gth Propoſitions would deſerve our thanks, as 
far as the Aſiatic world and it's cirtumyacencies are con- 
cerned. But this third Propoſition takes in another object. 
It ſtrikes at our trade in all foreign ſpirits, and conſequently 
muſt injure our whole trade and intercourſe with France, 
Spain, Portugal and America. Add to this, as to America, 
the 16th Propoſition which has for it's object foreign trade 
only; and, as a branch of that, ſubjects our imports from 
the independent ſtates of America to ſuch duties, regula- 
tions and prohibitions as the Britiſh Parliament ſhall from 
time to time think fit to impoſe on Britain ; as to all articles 
ſimilar to thoſe that are produced in the Britiſh Colonies or 
Settlements. Now, what articles can America ſend to us 
to which, ſimilar articles are not, or, may not be produced 
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in ſome of the Colonies or Settlements of Britain? A great 
revolution took place, as to the relative ſituation of America 
and Ireland, about the year 1782. In a commercial confi- 
deration in 1785, the chief object that Ireland could poſſibly 
have was America. The reſt of the world, comparatively 
ſpeaking, was mortgaged and pre-occupied. The new 
ſtates were unengaged. Much Iriſh blood circulates in 
America, and there is no ſmall partiality towards Ireland in 
thoſe ſtates. Woas this a thing for Ireland to throw away ? 
Or was it the ſound and permanent intereſt of Britain, that 
Ireland ſhould ſo throw it away ? If there be a ſtring, by 
which Britain can recover the affections of America, it is a 
ſtring which Ireland holds out to her. The 5th Propoſition, 
of the 20, extends to all our imports from Colonies foreign 
as well as Britiſh, and ſubjects them to the ſame duties, re- 
gulations and prohibitions which the Britiſh Parliament 
ſhall think proper to adopt in Britain. This neither con- 
fiſts with Free Trade, nor with independent legiſlation. 
The 8th extends to all thoſe exports of Ireland that in 1780 
were exempted, and ſubjects them, in going to the Britiſh 
Colonies or Settlements, to ſuch duties, drawbacks and 
regulations, as that they may not be exported with leſs in- 
cumbrance of duty or impoſition than the like goods going 
from Great Britain. This ſubjects our export trade to the 
Colonies to diſadvantages from which it is at preſent free. — 
Is this extenſion and grace? Is this a thing to be paid for? 
We have juſt attained the trade of candles to the Weſt- 
Indies—This would deſtroy it. Capital is a greater advan- 
tage than poverty—Thbe only advantage of the latter, is 
freedom from incumbrance—And this Propofition deprives 
Ireland of that. Is this for the intereſt of the empire ? 
Certainly not ; unleſs the intereſt of the empire be the ruin 
of Ireland; and if fo, the proſperity of the empire would 
not be the intereſt of Ireland. Now theſe, in my mind, 
are noxious doctrines, and a ſyſtem that ſuggeſts them can- 
not meet with my ſupport. 

The 1oth of the 20 Propoſitions, retains all qualified pro- 
hibitions now exiſting in Britiſh or Iriſh ſtatutes. In Bri- 
tiſh ſtatutes there are many—And the acts ought to have 
been ſpecifically referred to, that their extent might be con- 
ſidered. In Iriſh ſtatutes, where are there any prohibitions, 
qualified or unqualified, as to any thing, that is Britiſh ? 
The reciprocity in this inſtance, is like the reciprocity in the 
reſt ; a one-handed reciprocity ; and, in a ſyſtem, profeſſing 
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enmity to prohibition (and even to Protecting Duties, as 
bearing a ſhadow of prohibition) the conſiſtency of this re- 
ſerve, in favour of qualified prohibitions, is not inſtantly 
perceptible. But the 1oth Propoſition does not ſtop here. 
It proceeds to an eminent extenſion of the countervailing 
principle. It requires not only that the internal duties of 
the importing country, but alſo the bounties of the export- 
ing country, ſhould be brought to account, and that the 
countervailing duty ſhould be encreaſed by both.—I have 
ſtated the firſt part of this ſyſtem, and it's effect as to Ire- 
land. I will now ſtate the ſecond part, that is founded on 
bounty: 'I he infancy of our manufactures, and the poverty 
of our people has forced us into a variety of bounties, and 
encouragements, in order to give ſome ſpring to the 1 
of the Nation. The Linen Board, the Dublin Society, Par- 
liamentary Donations, directly and indirectly, are made uſe 
of for this purpoſe Our linen, woollen, ſilk, cotton, glaſs 
manufactures ; in a word, almoſt every thing reſpecting 
manufacture or huſbandry, receives ſome encouragement. 
What follows? Every encouragement of this fort, will, by 
the 10th Propoſition, be carried to account againſt our trade, 
and will raiſe the amount of that countervailing duty which 
is meant to protect the market of Britain againſt the ad- 
miſſion of Iriſh manufacture: Thus, all our bounties, ſo 
neceſſary to our weakneſs, muſt be relinquiſhed, or will be- 
come a burden on our export, and a barrier againſt the egreſs 
of our manufactures, to that market of Britain; which is 
the only thing that is offered to Ireland, in exchange for the 
market of the world. ls this juſt or wife ? Eut if this 
countervailing principle were leſs exceptionable, on theſe 
grounds, than it is, it would be ſufficiently exceptionable, 
from the impracticability of it's execution. Even where an 
internal duty on manufacture is to be countervailed, there 
would be a difficulty, becauſe there would often be a great 
difference in the value and excellence of the manufactures of 
the re{peCtive countries. In one of the ſimpleſt inſtances that 
can be; ſuppoſe, a duty of a ſhilling ona barrel of Britiſh malt, 
10 be countervailed as to Iriſh malta ſhilling on both would 
be nominally equal, but really unequal ; becauſe the Iriſh 
malt is vaſtly inferior in value. In manufactures of a more 
complicated nature, the diſparity would perpetually increaſe, 
aud always againſt Ireland; the trade of which muſt un- 
doubtedly conſiſt, for the moſt part, in lower and leſs ex- 
cellent fabrics. Inſtances might be mentioned, that would 
over- 
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overthrow every ſhadow of equality. But the matter would 
be ſtill worſe where the duty on a raw material is to be coun- 
tervailed, on the import of the manufacture of ſuch mate- 
rial—for this would not be a ſimple conſideration of fact as 
it were, like the other, but a matter of nice and intricate 
ſpeculation, concerning the operation of the duty on the 
material, with reſpect to the manufacture throughout all it's 
ſtages. How this could be brought to any ſatisfactory ſolu- 
tion, between the two countries, I cannot diſcern. In one 
inſtance, it is ſaid, in the examination before the com- 


\ mittee of the Britiſh Privy Council, that a duty of three 


per cent. on the material, tho* drawn back on the export of 
the manufacture, yet leaves a burden on the manufacture of 
eight per cent. The manufacturers of candles, in that ex- 
amination, enumerate a number of minute circumſtances, 
to ſhew what an high Protecting Duty they ought to have 
againſt the import of Iriſh candles; which, at the ſame 
time, will ſhew the grounds on which they would calculate 
a countervailing duty on that ſubje&, and how impoſſible it 
would be to ſatisfy the two countries, in the execution of 
that principle. The extreme difference in the rates and va- 
luations of the two kingdoms, in many inſtances, would be 
a ground of endleſs altercation. —As to the equalization of 
duties, we have had ſome experiment that ſhould teach us 
the difficulty of it. As to ſugars, in the firſt ſeſſion of 
equalization, three different duties, at different periods of 
it, were propoſed, and carried as equal: All of them might 
have been wrong, and only one of them could poſhbly have 
been right. Since that, the proportion of duty has been 
altered again, and therefore, it is fair to ſay, that they were 
all wrong—and of this, there is no doubt, that, tho' the 
Right Hon. Member, who was one of the negociators of 
this ſyſtem, has been five years engaged in the ſubject, the 
ſugar duties remain yet unequalized. With regard to iron, 
what has happened? A duty has been laid here on our iron 
export, to make amends for the diſparity of duty on the 
imported material. Ireland, ſays, that ſhe has been de- 
frauded in this calculation, on this principle. Our duty 
was laid, as if Britain made uſe only of imported iron. 
which pays high duty—whereas, it is certain, that, ſhe 
makes uſe of a great quantity of Britiſh iron not paying the 
duty—it is ſaid, a third part of her conſumption is domeſtic 
iron. If fo, it is evident, that the Iriſh duty was taken at 
a third too high, or at 33 per cent. diſadvantage to our iron 
export, Yet, what does ah oa. Ae ſay ? That Bri- | 

| tain 
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tain is defrauded in the buſineſs, and that Ireland has evaded 
the equalization. What hope can there be that the two 
kingdoms ſhould ever be agreed, on ſuch a principle as this ? 
Nothing that is ſubtle and intricate, can ever be the founda- 
tion of ſettlement and concord. As to the ſingle inſtance, 
laſt mentioned, that of irony how is the difference of duty 
on the raw material to be coantervailed, throughout all the 
ſtages of that manufacture, from an hob nail, to the ſpring 
of a watch F If there is to be a different countervailing duty, 
for each ſtage, what end of it ? If an average is to be 


ſtruck, on what principle is the medium to be taken'? If 


a ſatisfactory duty to all ſides could be found (which is hope- 
leſs) how long might it continue ſatis factory or equal? It is 
ſaid that a diſcovery has been juſt made, by which, old and 
caſt iron can be rendered as fit for uſe as ever; fo that Bri- 
fain may have little or no occaſion for imported iron. This 
would at once make the equalizing duty abſurd, If Ireland 
ſhould find plenty of iron at home, that would alter the 
ſtate of the queſtion another way. Every new material that 
may be diſcovered throughout the whole extent of the globe; 
every new quality of an old material ; great changes in the 
political, as well, as diſcoveries in the phyſical world, may 
laugh to ſcorn the vanity of man, when he attempts to 
give a fixed and unchangeable fornt to things that God and 
nature have ordained to be fluctuating. An incident has 
happened, during the pendeney of this ſyſtem, which 
proves its.inſufhciency. Both nations have been obliged to 
paſs, with precipitation, a Bill to prevent the exportation of 
hay ; which, had this ſyſtem been adopted, they neither of 
them could have done. Here then, is one caſe occurring in 
a ſhort period (how many more may occur hereafter) which 
was never foreſeen either in the 10, the 11, the 16, 
the 18, nor finally in the 20 Propoſitions—for, at different 
times, I think, theſe Propoſitions, in their various ſtages, 
have aſſumed theſe ſeveral numbers. As to the fourth Pro- 
poſition, there is ſuch an extravagant abſurdity, in ſaying, 
that it does not interfere with your legiſlative authority, that 
if a majority i both houſes of the Britiſh Parliament could 
hold ſuch a doctrine, it would be a demonſtration, to all the 
reſt of the world, that we ought to reject the Propoſition, 
And why? Becauſe, it would prove that in a caſe where the 
rights of Ireland, and the power of Britain were in queſ- 


tion, the Britiſh Parliament could not judge as they would 
judge in any other caſe. In ſuch a caſe, it would prove, 
that all ideas of equality, and all the common meaſures of 
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reaſon ceaſed to operate. What would follow ? That, in 
making laws, impoſing the ſame reſtraints, and conferring 
the ſame benefits, their original error would purſue their 
proceedings. Indeed, a priori, it is ſufficiently evident, 
that the (tate of the two kingdoms is ſo different, that the 
ſame reſtraints, and the ſame benefits would nat be equal, 


but, in many inſtances, extremely unequal; and, if in all 


caſes, the inequality, as to Ireland, were to be as great, as 
the impairment of our legiſlature by the 4th Propoſition, 
is manifeſt, a code of greater inequality would not be eaſily 
to be found. The point is too clear to be proved, except by 
an appeal to the conſcious, and common underſtandings of 
men, in ſelf-evident interrogatories. If the condition con- 
tained in the 4th Propoſition, is of no efficacy, why, is it 
declared to be fundamental and indiſpenſible? If it leaves the 
Iriſh Parliament as much at liberty as it has at preſent, is 
it of any efficacy? And if it does not, is it not an impair- 
ment of its legiſlation ? Has the crown the ſame legiſlative 


authority with the houſes of Parliament? Certainly not. 


What is the difference ? The crown has not the originating 
and deliberative power of legiſlation. —It has only a final 
negative: To this, the fourth Propoſition would reduce the 
Iriſh Parliament as to external legiſlation, Would this 
make no difference? The Commons have an ampler 
legiſlation, as to money, than the Lords. Why? Becauſe 
the Lords can neither originate nor alter, But the ne- 
tive that would be left by the fourth Propoſition to the 
Triſh Parliament, would not be the free negative of the 
crown. The negative of the Iriſh Parliament would be 
ſhackled by compact ; and could not be exerciſed but un- 
der the impeachment and danger of a violation of treaty, 
A violation of treaty is allowed to be a juſt cauſe of war. 
If the Britiſh Parliament declared that Ireland had been 
guilty of a flagrant breach of treaty, the King of Britain 
at their deſire muſt declare war with Ireland, and the King 
of Ireland muſt join him—If the two houſes of the Iriſh 
Parliament declared that Britain had been guilty of a flagrant 
breach of treaty and deſired the King of Ireland to declare 
war with Britain, could he do ſo: or would the King of 
Britain join him ? certainly not. No; nor the army of 
Ireland neither ; nor that part of the Britiſh Navy that was 
paid by Ireland. What legiſlative authority has Ireland, 

here; or what reciprocity ? 
Neither is external legiſlation only invaded; Internal le- 
giſlation as to duties and regulations on import and on 
ET O 2 export; 
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export; and on articles foreign as well as colonial, is tren- 
ched upon and mortgaged. As to the liberty of trade, 
the commerce of Africa, Aſia, America, the Eaſt and 
the Weſt Indies, is laid under reſtraint, or monopoly, I 
will not follow the ſyſtem through its minor inequalities. 
Thus far it was n to go, and ſtrictly argumentative. 
The twenty Britiſh Propoſitions are on your table, ſo alſo 
is the Britiſh Bill founded on thoſe Propoſitions. It is evi- 
dent, if the Iriſh Bill does not correſpond as to thoſe points 
that the Britiſh Parliament haye declared to be indiſpenſible, 
that it is abſurd to proceed upon it. The Right Hon. Se- 
cretary ſays, that the Iriſh Bill is founded on the eleven Pro- 
poſitions that left this Houſe. Were it ſo, who is not 
now ſatisfied, that we ought to reject it? But the clauſe 
he has recited (after many times coming to it, and many 
times retiring from it) that clauſe, I ſay, embodying the 
fourth Propoſition (as well as evident references, to others 
of the twenty Propoſitions) ſhews, that it is not ſo. At 
leaſt it proves that it is not ſo, unleſs in the ſame ſenſe and 
latitude, in which it has been faid, in the Britiſh Par- 
liament, that the Britiſh Bill is founded, on thoſe pretended 
and miſcalled Iriſh Propoſitions. The art, that has been 
uſed, in changing perpetually, the number anc arrange- 
ment of the Propoſitions; and again in ſome variation of 
arrangement and matter in the Britiſh Bill; and a ſtill 
greater variation, in both, in the Bill now offered, is evident. 
It is meant to puzzle; but its conſequence muſt be, to 
revolt and to repell. Were you lulled by this variation into 
the reception of the Bill, the doctrine in its paſſage 
would be; that it was abſurd to receive, if you did not 
mean to proceed in it ; and that it was abſurd to proceed, 
without acceding to the indiſpenſible conditions. In a 


word what follows? That we ought to put an end to the 


buſineſs, and the ſooner that we do it the better. The pub- 
lick has been too long agitated already—The only good 
that has reſulted, is, that both nations, may ſee, that 
there is nothing in commerce about which they ought to 
quarrel. 'Temper has been ſhewn on both ſides, and 1 hope 
it will remain. The importance of the ſubje&t demanded 
free diſcuſſion, and that neither kingdom ſhould feel reſent- 
ment, or chagrin, at the deliberation of the other. In pri- 
vate and in publick, I have always ſaid ſo, from the com- 
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mencement of this queſtion; and, the event, has confirm- 


ed me in that ſentiment. 

Mr. Marcus Beresford. —At this late hour of the debate, 
and after the able manner in which the whole ſyſtem has 
been ſtated by my two Right Hon. Friends, it would be 
idle in me, and treſpaſſing on your patience, were I to 
enter into a ſtatement of the ſyſtem in general, but I truſt 
I ſhall obtain an indulgent hearing when I confine myſelf 
wholly to reply to the principal argument, which has fallen 
trom the oppoſers of this ſyſtem. The Right Hon. Gentleman 
on the ſecond bench (Mr. Grattan), certainly challenges 
my attention; firſt, as his ſpeech was the moſt able, and 
conveyed in the moſt brilliant language. The Right Hon. 
Gentleman ſet out with ſtating the hiſtory of the Free Trade 
in 1779; he ſtated that in 1779, we obtained a Free Trade 
to all the world, the Colonies of Great Britain excepted ; 
to that I muſt beg leave to add another exception, the 
monopoly of the India trade was never ſurrendered. — 
Taking the trade then, as ſtated by the Right Hon. Mem- 
ber, that if we give up the trade of the Britiſh Colonies, 
we are at liberty to trade with all the reſt of the world ; I 
will aſk the honourable Gentleman, will he ſtate with what 
part of the world we are likely to trade with equal advan- 
tage as with the Britiſh Colonies ? or will he ſtate that we 
ſhall trade with any foreign Colonies at all ?—Does not the 
Right Hon. Gentleman, and almoſt every individual in this 
nouſe know, that the French, and almoſt every other na- 
tion of Europe who poſſeſſed Colonies, retain their Colo- 
nial trade for themſelves, and even ſuppoſing they ſhould 
admit us to the trade with their Colonies, will the Right 
Hon. Member enſure us, that their terms will be better 
than thoſe offered by Great Britain. The Right Hon. 
Zentleman ſtated, that when we received the Colony 
trade in 1780, we did not give up the right we had to 
trade with foreign Colonies; I will admit we did not ex- 
preſsly, but it certainly was an implied part of the bar- 


+ [Mr. Flood, in the courſe of his ſpeech, took notice of a declaration 
made on a former occaſion by the Attorney General, who had ſaid, he ne- 
ver would ſupport any meaſure detrimental to the intereſts of Ireland. 
Which declaration the Attorney General roſe and repeated, Mr, Flood 
alſo ſaid, a Right Hon, Gentleman oppoſite to him [the Chancellor cf the 
Exchequer] had voted againſt a declaration of Rights; and before he fat 
down, he teok notice of what Mr. Orde had faid relalive to Patents, 
Copy-rights and other minute particulars, } 
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gain, for it is impoſſible Great Britain can admit you 
to the trade of her Weſt Indian iſlands, unleſs you confine 
aver trade to her Colonies alone ; if then, we cannot have 
both, which is it moſt advantageous to poſſeſs? Will the 
Right Hon. Gentleman ſtate how we are to carry on trade 
with foreign Colonies in time of war; does he imagine 


Great Britain will afford us the protection of her navy, to 


carry on a trade ſo prejudicial to her intereſts. The Right 
Hon. Gentleman has ſtated, that ws are at liberty to ſelect 
what articles we chuſe to trade in with the Britiſh Colonies; 
and equalize the duties on ſuch articles only, as it is our 
intereſt to trade in. Now if that fa& be true, that we can 
make exceptions in one article, and equally true that we 
can do it in many, ſuppoſe then, we equalize the duties on 
one article only, what 1s the conſequence; you might ex- 
port the manufactures of Ireland to the Britiſh Weſt Indies, 
without taking any of the produce of the iflands in return. 
Is it probable that Great Britain could ever intend to com- 
municate the trade of the Britiſh Colonies to this country, 
on terms ſo diſadvantageous tothe Britiſh merchant—ſo much 
for what has fallen from the Right Hon. Gentleman, with 
regard to the trade with Britiſh and foreign Colonies. 

But before I take leave of that bench, I muſt advert to what 
has fallen from another Right Hon. Gentleman; he ſtated 
with an air of triumph, that a noble Duke on the other fide 
of the water, had not made uſe of expreſſions attributed to 
him in the publie prints; and how did he endeavour to 
prove it? by ſhewing, that leading men in Lord Northing- 
ton's adminiſtration, had ſtated in this, that a general 
ſyſtem of commerce was to be ſettled between Great Britain 
and Ireland, and that it was impoſſible for his Grace to ſtate 
in the Britiſh Houſe of Lords, that no further conceſhons 


were to be granted to Ireland, when his Miniſters in this 


Houſe ſtated, that a great ſyſtem was in agitation. But as 
I was preſent at the debate alluded to, I muſt beg leave to 
ſtate that the noble Duke did ſay, ©* that whatever might be 


floating in the minds of individuals of that cabinet, he knew of 


no determination of the cabinet to make any further conceſſions t0 
Ireland, and that if any had been determined on, he would 
have implored to have himſelf laid at his Majeſty's feet, 
to reſign his office, that he might not be made the inſtru- 
ment of ſuch capital diſgrace and capital ruin”. The decla- 
ration then of Lord Northington's adminiſtration, if not 
authorized by the Cabinet of Great Britain, was calculated 
only to deceive this country, and I among others, was fool 
enough 
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enough to credit their aſſertions. An Honourable and 
learned Member has ſaid, that the attempt of my Right 
Hon. and learned Friend to defend this ſyſtem, has con- 
vinced him that it is indefenſible; if the attempt of my 
Right Hon. Friend has convinced him that the ſyſtem is 
indefenſible, his attempt to anſwer him has proved his ar- 
guments unanſwerable ;—he has drawn a paralel between 
this country and America, and has aſſerted that the diſ- 
memberment of America aroſe from the paſſing of laws 
ſimilar to thoſe which are now under confideration in the 
Britiſh Parliament, and has ſtated the Tea AR as an ex- 
ample. Sorry am I to hear this country compared to Ame- 
rica in this houfe, but the caſe is certainly different; the 
Parliament of Great Britain attempted to tax America with- 
out her conſent; here Great Britain only ſubmits to the 
conſideration of Ireland, if ſhe will covenant to enact by her 
own Parliament laws, ſimilar to thoſe enacted in Great 
Britain, with regard to the Plantation trade and Naviga- 
ion, if you will take the trade of Great Britain on the ſame 
erms which ſhe enjoys it herſelf. Another Honourable 
ember began with ſtating, that the ſettlement of 1579, 
as as permanent as ahy could be made between nation 
and nation; and he at the ſame time ſtates, that the King's 
Speech at the opening of the ſeſſion declares, that thoſe 
atters are now to be ſettled, which were before ſettled, 
hat 1s to ſay, thoſe things are now to be finally ſettled, 
#hich were ſo ſettled before; he ſtates that we can at pre- 
ent trade with the Colonies, but if that trade is not per- 
nanent, what ſecurity have we in the enjoyment of it.— 
e has ſtated in a humorous ſtile of punning that we paid 
ngland, to aboliſh the circulating trade thro' Great Bri- 
ain into Ireland; and that we are now again going to pay, 

order to eſtabliſh a circuitous trade thro' Ireland into 
reat Britain, endeavouring to confound the difference 
tween a circuitous trade thro? Ireland to Great Britain, 
d vice verſa, as if we were ignorant that the former is as 
dvantageous, as the latter is diſadvantageous; but I truſt 
know what reception this ſtyle of ſpeaking may meet in 
is houſe. He has ſaid that as the appointment of the re- 
nue officers throughout the Colonies is veſted in the 
vernment of Great Britain, the Iriſh merchant cannot 
ade on equal terms with the Engliſh ; to that I reply, that 
is not in the power of any revenue officers to injure the 
trade, and that a revenue officer is as liable to an action 
any illegal act under colour of his office, from an Iriſh, as 
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gain, for it is impoſſible Great Britain can admit you 
to the trade of her Weſt Indian iſlands, unleſs you confine 
your trade to her Colonies alone ; if then, we cannot have 
Loh, which is it moſt advantageous to poſſeſs? Will the 
Right Hon. Gentleman ſtate how we are to carry on trade 
with foreign Colonies in time of war; does he imagine 


Great Britain will afford us the protection of her navy, to 


carry on a trade fo prejudicial to her intereſts. The Right 
Hon. Gentleman has ſtated, that ws are at liberty to ſelect 
what articles we chuſe to trade in with the Britiſh Colonies, 
and equalize the duties on ſuch articles only, as it is our 
intereſt to trade in. Now if that fact be true, that we can 
make exceptions in one article, and equally true that we 
can do it in many, ſuppoſe then, we equalize the duties on 
one article only, what is the conſequence; you might ex- 
port the manufactures of Ireland to the Britiſh Weſt Indies, 
without taking any of the produce of the iſlands in return. 
Is it probable that Great Britain could ever intend to com- 
municate the trade of the Britiſh Colonies to this country, 
on terms ſo diſadvantageous tothe Britiſh merchant—ſo much 
for what has fallen from the Right Hon. Gentleman, with 


regard to the trade with Britiſh and foreign Colonies. 


But before I take leave of that bench, I muſt advert to what 
has fallen from another Right Hon. Gentleman; he ſtated 
with an air of triumph, that a noble Duke on the other fide 
of the water, had not made uſe of expreſſions attributed to 
him in the publie prints; and how did he endeavour to 


prove it? by ſhewing, that leading men in Lord Northing- 


ton's adminiſtration, had ſtated in this, that a general 
ſyſtem of commerce was to be ſettled between Great Britain 
and Ireland, and that it was impoſſible for his Grace to ſtate 
in the Britiſh Houſe of Lords, that no further conceſſions 


were to be granted to Ireland, when his Miniſters in this 
Houſe ſtated, that a great ſyſtem was in agitation. 


But as 
I was preſent at the debate alluded to, I muſt beg leave to 
ſtate that the noble Duke did ſay, © that whatever might. be 
floating in the minds of individuals of that cabinet, he knew of 
no determination of the cabinet to make any further conceſſions 16 
Ireland, and that if any had been determined on, he would 


have implored to have himſelf laid at his Majeſty's feet, 


to reſign his office, that he might not be made the inſtru- 
ment of ſuch capital diſgrace and capital ruin”. The decla- 
ration then of Lord Northington's adminiſtration, if not 
authorized by the Cabinet of Great Britain, was calculated 
only to deceive this country, and I among others, was fool 
| cnough 
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enough to credit their aſſertions. An Honourable and 
learned Member has faid, that the attempt of my Right 
Hon. and learned Friend to defend this ſyſtem, has con- 
vinced him that it is indefenſible z if the attempt of my 
Right Hon. Friend has convinced him that the ſyſtem 1s 
indefenſible, his attempt to anſwer him has proved his ar- 
guments unanſwerable ;—he has drawn a paralel between 
this country and America, and has aſſerted that the diſ- 
memberment of America aroſe from the paſſing of laws 
ſimilar to thoſe which are now under confideration in the 
Britiſh Parliament, and has ſtated the Tea AR as an ex- 
ample. Sorry am I to hear this country compared to Ame- 
rica in this houfe, but the caſe is certainly different; the 
Parliament of Great Britain attempted to tax America with- 
out her conſent ; here Great Britain only ſubmits to the 
conſideration of Ireland, if ſhe will covenant to enact by her 
own Parliament laws, ſimilar to thoſe enacted in Great 
Britain, with regard to the Plantation trade and Naviga- 
tion, if you will take the trade of Great Britain on the ſame 
terms which ſhe enjoys it herſelf. Another Honourable 
what Member began with ſtating, that the ſettlement of 1779, 
tated was as permanent as any could be made between nation 
and nation; and he at the ſame time ſtates, that the King's 


ed to speech at the opening of the ſeſſion declares, that thoſe 

ur to matters are now to be ſettled, which were before ſettled, 

hing- that is to ſay, thoſe things are now to be finally ſettled, 
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which were ſo ſettled before ; he ſtates that we can at pre- 
ſent trade with the Colonies, but if that trade is not per- TE 
manent, what ſecurity have we in the enjoyment of it.— _ 
ons He has ſtated in a humorous ſtile of punning that we paid | 
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in order to eſtabliſh a circuitous trade thro' Ireland into q 

reat Britain, endeavouring to confound the difference d 
detween a circuitous trade thro” Ireland to Great Britain, 
ind vice verſa, as if we were ignorant that the former is as 
dvantageous, as the latter is diſadvantageous ; but I truſt 
ect, MW know what reception this ſtyle of ſpeaking may meet in 
ru- his houſe. He has ſaid that as the appointment of the re- 
cla- enue officers throughout the Colonies is veſted in the | 
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an Engliſh merchant. He talked much of the ſtipulation to 
pay for the navy of Great Britain, and he has ſaid the country 
was protected during the war by the Volunteers; I admit it 
was, and I can boaſt the honour of having been inrolled 
ainong Volunteers, at a time that others might come to their 
meetings with haughty triumph and inſolent contempt to 
aſk aus the country arrayed ? But I muſt beg leave to dif- 
tinguiſh between thoſe Volunteers who defend the country 
in time of war, and thoſe who aſſume the name, and mect 
in Congreſs and Conventions ; arid here let me have ſome 
degree of title to be heard in anſwer to his argument about 
the origination of Bills, for I have never been an advocate 
for the originating of Bills out of this houſe, I have never 
brought Bills from Conventions to this houſe, but have 
ever ſtood up for its privileges, and I truſt ever ſhall — 
He has talked much of your voting a perpetual Money Bill, 
is he then ignorant that the Hereditary Revenue is already 
perpetual ? He has aſked if you were to propoſe to England 
to adopt laws of your making; would ſhe acquieſce ?—No, 
ſhe would not ;—what ſhadow of pretence have you to make 
laws for her Colonies ?—And here let me obſerve, the Ho- 
nourable Member has ſometimes ſtated, that the 4th Pro- 
poſition referred to your foreign trade, whereas it refers 
only to your trade with the Britiſh Colonies and the navy 
of Great Britain. The boon granted by Great Britain, 1 
the trade to the Weſt Indies, which ſhe only requires you 
ſhould take on the ſame terms on which the Britiſh merchant 
enjoys it. How does Great Britain maintain theſe Colonic 

and that trade ſhe imparts to you by her navy? And what is 

the bulwark of that navy but the navigation acts? theſe ſhe 

requires you to adopt for the ſtrength of the navy of the En- 

pire. It has been ſaid that we give up our diſcretionar 

wer when we adopt this Propoſition ; to that I reply, that 

in all treaties between independent nations, you give U 

part of your diſcretion, and England furniſhes in this ver) 

treaty, a moſt ſtriking example, when ſhe binds herſelf tc 

give a continual preference to your linen manufacture. Tho 

Ruſſia or Germany ſhould hold out ever ſuch advantageou 

offers to induce her to admit their linens on equal terms 

{till ſhe gives up her diſcretion of acceding to theſe terms 

Every caſe in which Great Britain calls on you to adopt lau 

Gmilar to thoſe which ſhe enacts, is in favour of Ireland 

The Honourable Gentleman ſays, that England is tob 

the ſole judge, if theſe laws confer equal benefits. If theſ 

Propoſitions are adopted, let me ſee who will dare to put thi 
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conſtruftion on them? If any one ſhould, to uſe the phraſe of 
the Hon. Member, I will not ceaſe to hunt the Slave. I meant 
to have followed the Hon. Gentleman thro' other parts of 
his Speech, but I muſt take the liberty of obſerving, he has 
been ſo extremely prolix, I cannot follow him or his example. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he could not 
ſit filent when he heard a meaſure in which he was 
proud to have had a conſiderable part, repreſented by 
ſo many gentlemen as injurious to the independence of the 
Iriſh legiſlature, and a barter of the conſtitution for com- 
merce. He ſhould think himſelf, indeed, unworthy of a 
ſeat in that Houſe, or of the name of Iriſhman, if he could 
conſent to barter an atom of the conſtitution of his country 
for all the commerce in the world; but he was fo fully ſa- 
tisfied the preſent meaſure did not violate it, in the ſmalleſt 
degree, that he could not repreſs his ſurpriſe at its being 
ſuppoſed to do ſo. When gentlemen ſaid, that it violate 
the conſtitution, they forgot that they had recorded a fimi- 
lar violation of it in every ſeſſion, fince the freedom of their 
legiſlation had been eſtabliſhed. His Right Hon. friend (the 
Attorney General) had quoted the reſolution of that Houſe 
in 1779. He would now read a part of the ſtatute of 1781, 
made in conſequence of that reſolution : 

« And whereas ſuch part of the trade between this kingdom and the Bri- 
tiſh Colonies in America, the Weſt Indies, and Britiſh Settlements on the 

coaſt of Africa, as was not enjoyed by this kingdom, previous to the laſt 
ſeſſion of Parliament, can be enjoyed and have continuance fo long, and 
in ſuch caſe only, as goods to be imported from the ſaid Colonies, Plan- 
tations, or Settlements into this kingdom, or to be exported from this 
kingdom to the ſaid Colonies, Plantations or Settlements ſhall be liable 
to equal duties and drawbacks, and be ſubject to the ſame ſecurities, re- 
gulations and reſtrictions as the like goods are liable and ſubje& to, up- 
on being imported from the ſaid Colonies, Plantations or Settlements into 
Great Britain, or exported from thence to ſuch Colonies, Plantations or 
Settlements reſpectively; be it enacted by the authority aforeſaid, for the 
advancement of the ſaid trade, that duties, drawbacks, prohibitions, &c. 
be granted, &c.“ 

This ſtatute paſſed at a time when the ſpirit of the nation 
was as highas ever it had been, and her jealouſy of the con- 
ſtitution as great, and has been repeated every ſeſſion ſince. 
Now, Sir, the condition as to regulating trade is as expreſs 
in this ſtatute as in the preſent bill. [| Ar. Grattan inter- 
rupting, deſired toknow what trade ?J— The Chancellor proceed- 
ed, the Plantation trade—the very trade now in agitation z 
and if accepting trade on conditions would deſtroy the 


conſtitution, our conſtitution has been long fince _—_— 
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ed, even in the very year of its emancipation. But the 
Right Hon. Gentleman acknowledges the condition which 
he inveighs againſt as being moſt dangerous now, to be f1- 
milar to that one which he then and ever ſince has deemed 
ſo innocent. He only dwells on its extending to foreign 
trade, that is, to foreign colonies, as if the greater or leſs 
extent could change its conſtitutional or unconſtitutional 
nature; but will Gentlemen confider the matter, ſtripped 
of all oratory and declamation ? Great Britain has co- 
lonies, ſhe offers full communication of her trade to 
Ireland, on condition of Ireland trading on the ſame terms 
as ſhe does herſelf ; one of thoſe terms is equal duties and 
regulations, which the gentlemen admit to be fair and harm- 
leſs, for we have complied with it in part theſe two ſeſſions ; 
another of the terms is the giving a like protection, as 
Great Britain gives to their produce againſt the produce 
of foreign colonies. This too is fair, but it deſtroys our 
conſtitution—what pitiful reaſoning ! It does not deſtroy 
us to receive a monopoly of their conſumption 3 but to 
give them a monopoly of our conſumption, annihilates 
our independence. No man of common ſenſe can heſitate 
that it 1s fair we ſhould receive the trade on the ſame 
terms as Britain. The Colonies are hers—ſhe has a right 
to annex thoſe terms. The trade with them is a gift from 
her, and the gift is conditional; ſhe offers to take us into 
partnerſhip in their trade; ſhe, an old eſtabliſhed country, 
raiſed by commerce alone to an height above any other Eu- 
ropean power, invites us to partake of the means that 
raiſed her to wealth and greatneſs, to a full and equal ſhare 
in that trade which coſt her millions to obtain and will 
coſt her millions to.preſerve ; and this ſhe does without de- 
firing any thing towards that coſt, or for their maintenance, 
or any return, ſave a ſmall ſhare of what may ariſe from 
our profits in that new partnerſhip. But when gentlemen 
argue on bad ground, even their own arguments often make 
againſt them, and an Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Flood) at 
the ſame time chat he exerts all his eloquence to perſuade us 
that the confining ourſelves to the Britiſh Colonies or ac- 
cepting the trade on ſuch conditions is injurious to the 
conſtitution, not only admits but contends, that we have 
done it already, and that we have done it on the ſolemn 
faith of compact. Hear his reaſoning ; he ſays, that the 
tranſaction of 1780 was a compact, and not a gilt, and 
he ſays it was a compact, becauſe we gave a conſideration z 
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three conſiderations, each of more value than the gift; we 
gave monopoly for monopoly, that is, in other words, we 
agreed to prohibit the goods of other colonies, the very thing 
that is now held up as a ſurrender of legiſlature, and the 
fact is, we did, and ſtill do prohibit, by heavy duties, the 
ſame as Britain pays, all foreign colony produce. In theo- 
ry, therefore, we have agreed to what he now ſays cannot 
be agreed to without ruin, and in practice we have actually 
done the ng without injury, if not with benefit to 
our trade. His other conſiderations are curious; we gave 
revenue, that 1s, we received liberty to import an article, 
ſugars, that would bear a confiderable revenue, which we 
muſt have otherwiſe impoſed, elſewhere, and thus he ſtrange- 
ly conſtrues the accepting the means of a revenue into giy- 
ing one. His third confideration is ſtill more wonderfull ; 
we gave loyalty. Good Heavens! in an Iriſh Houſe of 
Commons does he ſay that we gave our duty to our Prince 
as a partner for a grant of trade ? | 

Mr. Flood interrupted to ſay, that he had quoted the Re- 
ſolution of the Britiſh Parliament, when he ſtated, that the 
loyalty of Ireland was deemed a conſideration. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer reſumed. To ſuch 
wretched ſhifts are gentlemen driven, who attempt to 
ſupport what is not ſupportable, and would vainly en- 
deavour to perſuade you that this meaſure trenches on the 
independence of our 1 ou need not adopt any 
laws that Great Britain may paſs be the regulation of com- 
merce ; it you do not approve them, you may reje& them 
whenever you think proper; you do but reje& the benefit of 
the condition, and return to the fituation in which you now 
are; but the ſame Member has proved moſt ſtrongly the ne- 
ce ſſity of introducing the Bill, for when ſuch abilities as his can 
totally miſconceive its tendency, it ought to be introduced, 
in order to be fully underſtood. He has obſerved largely on 
each Propoſition, and nothing was ever ſo miſtated, miſre- 
preſented and miſunderſtood, as every part of them has 
been by him. It would be ablurd to Lllob him through all 
his errors, many of them the moſt ignorant child would be 
aſhamed to advance ; but I will point out a few, not per- 
haps ſo obvious without examination. 7 

Let me firſt take notice of his having alluded to me, and 
laid, that I voted againſt a declaration of Rights. I deny 
it ; I declared my opinion of the independence: of our le- 
giſlature from this very ſeat, early in the debate on that day 
but did he vote for it? He did not, and I repeat the Hon. 
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Gentleman did not vote for it, but, lamented that the fub- 


je& had been brought in that day. 


Mr. Flood I appeal to the Houſe, whether I did not en- 
ter into a long declaration on the ſubject. Here the Speaker- 


interfered to order. 

The Chancellor — I ſhall leave this ſubject as a leſſon to 
the Hon. Gentleman, never for the future to charge facts 
that are unfounded. I ſhall now proceed to the Hon. Gen- 
tleman's obſervations. He ſays “ mark the cunning with 
* which the reſolutions are drawn, to the injury of Ireland; 
* there is no new prohibition to be allowed on the import 
* from one country to another.” This is certainly a great 
evil, eſpecially if we conſider that the Exportation of Iriſh 
products to England amounts to Two MILLIONs and an 
HALF annually—and the Exportation of Britiſh products to 
Ireland amount but to oNE MILL1ON, fo it is injurious to 
a country which may by prohibitions loſe two millions and 
an half, to ſtipulate againſt prohibitions, and the country 
that ſends more than ſhe takes, 1s not wiſe in guarding a- 
gainſt mutual prohibition | 

Another diſcovery the Hon. Gentleman has made is that 
countervailing duties are unfair—why? Becauſe the Brewe 
of Ireland will thereby be effectually protected. The Hon. 
Gentleman complains of the report of the Engliſh Privy Coun- 
cil, who ſay that to put Ireland and England on a footing of ex- 
act reciprocity as to linen, Ireland ought to give a bounty 
on the exportation of Engliſh Linens, becauſe England gives 
a bounty on the exportation of Iriſh Linens. Can any 
thing be more juſt ? Yet England makes no ſuch a demand, 
but is ready by this adjuſtment to give additional ſecurity to 
our Linen trade for ever. If indeed the adjuſtment were to 
take away the benefit from Ireland, it would be a good 
cauſe for rejecting it; but as it for ever confirms all the 
advantages we derive from our Linen trade, and binds Eng- 
land from making any law that can be injurious to it; ſure- 
ly Gentlemen who regard that trade, and whoſe fortunes 
and rent depend on its proſperity, will not entertain a mo- 
ment's doubt about embracing the offer. 

Another of his curious objections is, that as we have not 
a navy of our own, and if we aſſiſt the navy of the empire, 
England will turn that navy to her own ambitious purpoſes. 
To what ambitious purpoſes ? To the protection of that 
commerce and of thoſe colonies which are now to become 
ours.—In the moment that ſhe gives up her monopoly of 
colonies, ſhe is accuſed of ambitious purpoſes, for her ſe- 
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The Hon. Gentleman complains, that the Bill now be- 
fore the Engliſh Parliament makes it neceſſary that every 
proper and authentic document to prevent ſmuggling ſhould 


be ſent by the revenue officers of this country with any fo- 


reign or plantation goods ſent from hence to England, but 
that the ſame precaution is not taken with regard to the 
ſame kind of goods ſent from England to Ireland. This is 
the ſtrongeſt argument for waiting the introduction of the 
Iriſh Bill; it ſpeaks the conſciouſneſs of the Engliſh Par- 
liament, that they could not preſcribe to our revenue offi- 
cers what documents ſhould be ſatisfactory to them on re- 
ceiving goods from England, but th t the Iriſh Parliament 
alone in their own Bill could determine that matter. It 
ſhews the Hon. Gentleman to be totally ignorant of what ei- 
ther 1s or ought to be the ſubſtance of the Bill. 

The Hon. Gentleman talks of bounties, and ſays, by a- 
boliſhing bounties we ſhall no longer be able to bring corn 
to this city; our inland corn bounties, he ſays, are to be 
turned into Protecting Duties for England. A ſtrange con- 
ception! But why has he fixed on corn and flour? If he 
had read the Reſolution on which he is arguing, he would 
have ſeen that corn and flour are every where exempted. 

Another argument of the Hon. Gentleman 1s, that the 
declaring that neither country hereafter can lay any new 
prohibition on native productions, implies cunningly that 
it may on foreign. What an argument! when the ve 
firſt principles of the ſyſtem is, that a mutual interchange 
of foreign commodities is for ever to take place between the 
two kingdoms, and one even of the Twenty Propoſitions 
declares it in preciſe terms But, the Hon. Gentleman talks 
of prohibitions on exports, &c.; Would the Hon. Gen- 
tleman wiſh to leave it in the power of either nation to pro- 
hibit their native commodities from being exported to the 
other? would he wiſh to leave it in the power of England 
to prohibit the exportation of coals, ſalt, iron, bark, hops, 
and many other articles, or to raiſe a revenue on theſe 
articles when exported hither. 

The Hon. Gentleman talks particularly of wool. I ad- 
mit if you balance wool againſt wool, that his argument is 
right; but the juſt way is to balance the whole of the ex- 
ports; — England engages never to prohibit the export of ar- 
ticles which are neceſſary almoſt to our exiſtence, and we 
engage not to prohibit the export of articles which bring us 
in 500,000l. a year. We are to engage not to prohibit the 
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export of Woollen and Linen Varn, which we have ex- 
ported for a whole century, and without keeping a market 
tor the redundancy of which by export, we could net enſure 
plenty for our own manufacturers. 

The Gentleman too totally miſtates the caſe of patepts 
and copy-rights. Britiſh patents and copy-rights are pro- 
tected in Britain by prohibition againſt import. The Re- 
ſolutions ſay to us, protect your's in like manner” ; a mea- 
ſure never yet adopted here, whick muſt promote genius, 
printing, and invention in Ireland. | 

I am aſhamed, Sir, of taking up ſo much of your time 
on a ſubje& which might be ſo eaſily underſtood by the 
loweſt capacity ; I ſhall therefore quit the Hon. Gentleman 
and come to the queſtion of conſtitution, which I do not 
at all think involved in this ſubject. If Great Britain grants 
us a full partnerſhip in all her trade in all her colonies, if 
ſhe admits us to a full participation in the benefits of her 
Navigation laws, by which ſhe has raiſed herſelf to be the 
greateſt commercial power in the world ; if ſhe does not 
call upon us to contribute to the expence of the partnerſhip, 
but merely to receive our ſhare of the profits, and ſays, we 
may continue in that partnerſhip only ſo long as we chule, 
can any man ſay, the conditions of it amount to a ſurrender 
of our legiſlature ? ſurely not, it is idle ſpeculation. Let us 
then look at the ſubject, free from all imaginary dread for 
the conſtitution. 

Britain imports annually from us 2, 500,000]. of our pro- 
ducts, all, or very nearly all, duty free, and covenants ne- 
ver to lay a duty on them. We import about 1,000,00: |. 
of hers, and raiſe a revenue on almoſt every article of it, 
and reſerve the power of continuing that revenue. She ex- 
ports to us ſalt for our fiſheries and provifions; hops which 
we cannot grow; coals which we cannot raile tin which 
we have not, and bark which we cannot get elſewhere, and 
all theſe without reſerving any duty, or a power to impoſe 
any on them; tho' her own ſubjects pay 2, 3, or 48. 4 
chaldron for her own coals, ſent coaſtways, and in London 
75. We on the contrary charge a duty for our own uſe here 
on almoſt every article we ſend to her. So much for ex ports; 


now as to bounties, ſhe almoſt ruined our manufacture of 


ſail-cloth, by bounties on export of her own to Ireland. In 
1750, or thereabouts, when her bounty commenced, we 
exported more than we imported, and in 1784 we exported 


none and imported 180,000 yards ; ſhe now withdraws that 
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bounty. And let me digreſs here a little on ſail- cloth, 
which although gentlemen affect to deſpiſe when mentioned, 
will I truſt be an immediate ſource of wealth by this adjuſt- 
ment. For 1. This bounty is to be removed. 2. The export 
of Sail-cloth to the Indies is to be allowed, and Great Britain 
exported there, in 1782, about :00,000 ells. 3. There is a 
Britiſh law, obliging every Britiſh and colony ſhip to have 
its firſt ſuits of Britiſh ſail-cloth. Iriſh now is to be deemed 
Britiſh. 4. There is a preference of 2d. an ell given by 
Britiſh law to Britiſh ſail-cloth, over foreign, for the Britiſh 
navy. Iriſh is now to have the ſame preference. 5. The 
ſurplus of the hereditary revenue is to be applied in the firſt 
place to the purchaſe of Iriſh ſail- cloth. All theſe give a 


glorious profpe& for that valuable manufacture But to re- 


turn, were a man to look for the country moſt advantageous 
to ſettle manufacture in, what would be his choice? One 
where labour and proviſions are cheap, that is Ireland; and 
what would he next look for? - why to have a rich, extend- 
ed and ſteady market near him, which England, ſtretched 
along- ſide affords, and to eſtabliſh that market for this 
country, is one great object of this ſyſtem. Gentlemen 
undervalue the reduction of Britiſh duties on our manufac- 
tures; I agree with them it may not operate ſoon, but we 
are to look forward in a final ſettlement, and it is impoſſible 
but that in time, with as good climate, equal natural pows 
ers, cheaper food, and fewer taxes, we muſt be able to ſell 
tothem. When commercial jealouſy ſhall be baniſhed by 
fi nal ſettlement, and trade take its natural and ſteady courſe, 
the kingdoms will ceaſe to look to rivalſhip, each will make 
that fabric which it can do cheapeſt, and buy from the 
other what it cannot make fo advantageouſly. Labour will 
be then truly employed to profit, not diverted by duties, 
bounties, jealouſies or legiſlative interference from its natu- 
ral and beneficial courfe, this ſyſtem will attain its real ob- 
je, conſolidating the ſtrength of the remaining parts of the 
empire, by encouraging the communications of their market 
among themſelves, with preference to every part againſt all 
ſtrangers. 

I need not mention the Navigation- act, the proper bene- 
fits of which we have ſo long looked for; I will only obſerve, 
that Great Britain could never agree to receive the Britiſh 
Colonies” goods from us, unleſs we prohibited the goods of 
foreign Colonies as ſhe does, which is a powerful argument 


for that -part of the ſyſtem againſt the conſtitutional phrenzy 
that 
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that threatens it. Let us alſo obſerve, that now, for the firſt 
time, Great Britain offers us a right for ever in all preſent 
and future Colonies, without any reſervation of power, to 
call on us either to procure, ſupport, or preſerve them; he 
maintains them, we ſhare all the profits; and, not only 
their goods, but all yore of Iriſh produce, are to paſs 
through Britain duty tree. Can foreign nations, after this 
is ſettled, make diſtinction between Britiſh and Iriſh goods? 
Our manufactures will be united as our intereſts, and we 
ſhall laugh at Portugal folly. 

I could run out for hours into the many benefits of this 
ſyſtem ; but I have tired the Houſe too long, let me only 
implore you not to reje& this meaſure, for ill-founded, vi- 
ſionary objections, or to ſacrifice realities to ſhadows. If 
this infatuated country gives up the preſent offer, ſhe may 
look for it again in vain; things cannot remain as they 
are; commercial jealouſy is rouzed, it will increaſe with 
two independent legiſlatures, if they don't mutually declare 
the principles whereby their powers ſhall be ſeparately em- 
ployed, in direQing the common concerns of trade; and 
without an united intereſt of commerce, in a commercial 
empire, political union will receive many ſhocks, and ſe- 
paration of intereſts muſt threaten ſeparation of connexion, 
which every honeſt Iriſhman muſt ſhudder ever to look at as 
a poſſible event. 

I will only add, that if this meaſure be refuſed, Ireland 
will receive more ſolid injury than from any other evil that 
ever betel her; it is in vain for Gentlemen to think we can 

o on as we have done for ſome years—or to expect to cope 
with England in a deſtructive war of bounties our ſituation 
muſt every day become more difficult, and it is impoſſible 
to foreſee all the ruinous conſequences that may enſue. 

Mr. Pole profeſſed himſelf anxious for an opportunity of 
declaring his ſentiments, in delivering which, whatever 
opinion he might entertain of Government, he ſaid, he would 
not ſuffer it to bias him, becauſe the queſtion before them 
was a queſtion in which all their deareſt intereſts were in- 
volved, and no recompence government could make, could 
compenſate for his vote, if his heart did not conſent to it. 
The ſpeeches they had heard from the gentlemen who were 
the great leaders of Oppoſition, convinced him, that they 
oppoſed the motion upon principle, and thought it impofſi- 
ble that Great Britain and Ireland ſhould agree upon the 

propoſed terms of ſettlement : nay, they even ſeemed to 
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ar(t wiſh that they ſhould not. He had not the vanity to think 
ent he poſſeſfed the abilities of the Right Hon. gentleman on the 
to bench near him [Mr. Grattan ;] but to his plain underſtand- 
ſhe ing, what had fallen from him in argument, appeared to 

nly go in direct ſeparation of that country from Great Britain. 
paſs Mr. Grattan here interrupted Mr. Pole, to declare, that 
this the honourable gentleman was not warranted to draw any 
ds ? ſuch inference. He had great confidence in the honoura- 
we ble gentleman's integrity of heart, and he had no doubt 
| but he thought what he ſaid ; the Houſe, however, would 
this judge whether he had made a fair deduQtion from his argu- 
only ment. What he had ſaid was, that if it came to the queſ- 
vi- tion, whether the Empire or the Conſtitution was to be 
If ſacrificed ? he, as an Iriſhman, muſt anſwer, ** Periſh the 
may Empire, live the Conſtitution !”—he would ſay more: the 
they principle of the Bill held out impoſſible conditions, whence 
with it became neceſſary to aſk, would they go back to their 
:lare former ſituation, or would they maintain their indepen- 

em- dence ? 

and | Mer. Pole returned his thanks to the Right Hon. gentleman 
rcial for having interrupted him, as it gave him an opportunity 
1 ſe- of ſetting him right, as to the part of his ſpeech to 
cion, which he had meant to allude; the paſſage he had in- 
at as tended to refer to, was that in which the Right Hon. 
gentleman had ſaid, what Ireland had gained from Great 

land Britain was the acquiſition of war, and had intimated, that 

that the country might have recourſe to foreign Colonies. 


e can Aa Mr. Grattan roſe again to fay, that he was ſo accuſtom- 
cope ed to hear in that Houſe what was not ſtrictly regular, that 
ation he had no objeQtion to the honourable gentleman's making 
Mble what uſe or advantage he thought fit of any expreſſion that 

had fallen from him. He had certainly ſaid, that ** by the 
ity of propoſed Bill, Ireland was called upon to conſent to a re- 


vocation in the time of peace of the acquiſition of war.” 
Thoſe were his words, and he claimed them. 

Mr. Pole caught at Mr. Grattan's laſt expreſſion, and 
laid, as the Right Hon. gentleman claims his words, it muſt 
be admitted that he had been right. Had not that been the 
caſe, he would have appealed to the Chair, whether the free- 
dom of debate did not allow every gentleman to ſtate, what” 
{truck him as the conſtruction of words that had fallen in 
the courſe of diſcuſſion. He would maintain it, therefore, 
that the honourable gentleman's ſpecch tended to ſepara- 
tion; and he begged leave to obſerve, that, be was not 
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one of thoſe who was apt to ſay in that Houſe what he 
would not lay out of it, as it was his conſtant rule, never 
fo advance in public, what he was not equally ready to 
advance and maintain in private. The . of the 
two great leaders of Oppoſition appeared to him to breathe 
2 wiſh for a ſeparation between the two countries. For 
his part, as to the Bill, he was neither afraid nor aſhamed 
to ſay, he heartily approved of it. He did fo upon princi- 
ple, being perſuaded that it was a good Bill for Ireland; 
and, if any thing could help to convince him that it was ſo, 
the very able reply made by his Right Hon. friend [the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer] to one of the wildeſt, moſt 
inconſiſtent, and, if he might be permitted to ſay ſo, moſt 
ignorant ſpeeches ever uttered by a man of abilities, would 
have had that effect. Mr. Pole repeated, that he would 
not ſupport the Bill, could he not do fo conſiſtently with 
his good wiſhes for Ireland. He believed, there were many 
gentlemeri who would vote for it from the ſame motives, 
as he was not only perſuaded they were men who a&ed upon 
principle, but men who had ſo much character to loſe, 
and fo conſiderable a ſtake in the country, that nothing in 
the power of government could compenſate to them for 
their vote, were the Bill deſerving of the imputations caſt 
upon it by the gentlemeri who oppoſed the motion. He 
hoped, therefore, and had little doubt that he ſhould have 
the ſatisfaction of ſeeing it carried by a very conſiderable 
majority. tes g iN 
Mr. Kearney ſaid, that nothing would have induced him, 
at ſo very unſcaſonable an hour, to have troubled the Houſe, 
but the dread he was under that he ſhould never again have 
an opportunity of ſubmitting his thoughts to a free indepen- 
dent Parliament, if the Bill which was moved to be brought 
in ſhould 1 for the queſtion is clearly this, whether the 
Houſe will this night give leave to bring in a Bill for trans- 
ferring, as far as Parliament can do it, the conſtitutional 
and commercial rights of this independent kingdom, (which 
have been recently recovered by the virtue and the ſpirit of 
the people of Ireland) to the legiſlature of another country, 
which, untill very lately, Taid the trade of Ireland under 
the moſt oppreſſive reſtrictions. It was theſe reſtrictions 
which cauſed what has been ſo much inſiſted on by the ſup: 
porters of the Bill, the ſuperior advantages which the trade of 
Great Britain was to us, above that of all other countries 
fn other words, we were not ſuffered to ſend any of our 
manufactures, 
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manufaQures, except linen, to any other cou 

therefore we benefited more by dias _ which . U. 
permitted to carry on, than by thoſe Which we were not. 
I cannot think that there is the leaſt danger of this king- 
dom's ever forming a cloſe connection with any other, ex- 
cept her ſiſter kingdom, for it can moſt aſſuredly never be 
her intereſt. Let us, ſaid he, for a moment conſider the 
advantage which we are this night told we are to derive un- 
der this Bill: — the admiſſion of our linens duty free into 
Great Britain, and rock- ſalt, and coal from thence duty free. 
I will acknowledge that the firft has been of very great ad- 
vantage to Ireland, but I muſt obſerye that the Englſh have 
Iikewiſe greatly benefited by this trade, for what has ena- 


bled us to pay for the immenſe quantities of their various 


manufactures, which we conflantly take, but the produce 
of linens. We are told that we ought to be much obliged 
to Great Britain for taking off our hands the redundancy of 
the raw material of our principle manufaQure. I cannot 
iook upon it in this light, for J am convinced that there 
cannot be produced any inſtance in the hiſtory of the com- 
mercial world of any country giving a preference of trade 
to another country, from any other motive than a regard 
to her own ſuppoſed intereſt. The idea of her acting un- 
der the influence of any other cauſe, is to the laſt degree 
abſurd. Notwithſtanding all the advantages we derived from 
our trade with Great Britain, were we not fix years ago 
very nearly a bankrupt nation? He then made ſome remarks 
on the preſent policy of the different commercial nations 
of Europe, who are now wiſely endeavouring to ſupply 


themſelves with the different manufactures which the have 


hitherto got from Great Britain, and for that purpoſe h 

prohibited Britiſh manufaQures, or laid wolls * I 
them. What, ſaid he, muſt the conſequence of that be? 
That thoſe Britiſh manufaQures who have been employed 
in working for foreign markets, will turn their hands to 
that manufacture for which they have a demand at home, 
and which we have hitherto in ſome degree ſupplied them 
with. As to coals, ſaid he, our getting them duty free 
from Great Britain has produced two conſequences not very 
beneficial to this kingdom.—lt has prevented our working 
our own collieries, and it has cauſed us to carry on all our 
manufactures, except the linen, in the large ſea-port towns, 
the moſt improper places for them, inſtead of eſtabli ing 
them near the coal mines, as they have done in England: 
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French, Spaniſh, or Portugal ſalt. 
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beſides, ſaid he, Great Britain ſuffers her coal to be export- 


ed to Holland, ſubject to ſome ſmall duty. With reſpect 
to rock- ſalt, without which it was ſaid that our fiſheries 
could not flouriſh, that was a miſtake, for we might get 
He concluded with 
making ſome pertinent obſervations on the foily of pre- 
tending to make permanent regulations for the commerce 
of two nations, whoſe commerce mult, from the nature of 
trade, change ſo much, that what may be thought a wiſe 
and prudent regulation at preſent, may be the very con- 

trary in the courſe of a few years. | 
Mr. Conyngham lamented the manner in which the queſ- 
tion had been diſcuſſed ; he thought that every man who had 
the intereſt of Ireland at heart ſhould have endeavoured to 
promote harmony and cordiality between the two nations, 
inſtead of which it had been treated as if the Propoſitions had 
been made by a country inimical to Ireland. He was pe- 
culiarly concerned that his right honourable friend, who he 
was convinced had the good of this country fincerely at 
heart, ſhould have been led on to ſound the alarm, as it 
an attempt was made to invade the conſtitutional rights of 
this kingdom, and that at a time when the fiſter kingdom 
took every opportunity of declaring her determination to re- 
ſpe, equally with her own, the independence of Ireland. 
Old cauſes of complaint were brought forward, inſtead of 
adverting to the repeated acts and declarations of Great 
Britain fince the year 1780. He declared he could not fee 
any reaſon why a conſtitutional queſtion ſhould be wvolv- 
ed in this commercial treaty. God forbid that he ſhould 
join in any act to violate that conſtitution which we had 
obtained by the ſpirit, firmneſs, and wiſdom of the Parlia- 
ment and people, rouſed by the exertions and abilities of 
the man who had exhibited the latter with ſuch ſplendour 
in the preſent debate. But after preſerving the conſtitution, 
the greateſt bleſſing that could happen to this country would 
be a final ſettlement of commerce with Great Britain, upon 
permanent and equitable principles. How was this to be 
effected if ſimilar laws were not adopted; and now, at a 
time when Great Britain is negotiating commercial treaties 
with all the Teſt of the world, you create an impoſſibility of 
forming any treaty with this kingdom, from an ill-founded 
jealouſy, If laws are fimilar, muſt not the wording be the 
ſame? And muſt not they be propounded in one Parlia- 
ment before they are adopted by the other, as you have no 
ey | Ambaſſadors, 
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Ambaſſadors, like other nations? But there is nothing 
propoſed to be done in the preſent Bill different from what 
you have done in all the Bills fince 1780, declaring that a 
ſimilarity of laws, manners and cuſtoms mult ſtrengthen 
the affection that ought to ſubſiſt between the two nations? 
It appears to me, that you require from the Engliſh Parlia- 
ment, that which you are ſo jealous of being thought to 
ſubmit to yourſelves the regiſtering the Eleven Propoſitions 
ſent from hence. Surely Great Britain has a right to ob- 
ject, to add, and to make her own Propoſitions. But J 
do not fee but that the bill 1s grounded upon the Iriſh Pro- 
poſitions, with explanations on the part of Great Britain, 
only that the exception to the ſeventh clauſe, relative to 
Prohibitions not reciprocal, is omitted, which in my opi— 
nion 1s very favourable for Iretand. For it is a matter much 
conteſted in Great Britain, whether it is wiſe to prohibit 
entirely the exportation of wool. Now, though wool and 
woollen yarn would by the preſent Bill be always allowed to 
be exported, yet the Iriſh manufacturer would always have 
the Iriſh yarn upon better terms than the Engliſh manu- 


facturer. 'The latter however has other markets to procure. 


that material, whereas the articles that you ſecure for 
ever to yourſelves, free from future prohibitions, . are eſ- 
ſential to your manufactures - coals, rock-ſalt, bark, tin, 
hops, &c. many of them not to be obtained but in Great 
Britain. 

As to the objection about the Eaſt India trade, there is 
little likelihood that this country can ſucceed better in that 
ipeculation than ſo many other nations that have made the 
attempt; the Iriſh have the power of enjoying it equally 
with Britiſh ſubjects, and our pride need not be hurt at 
ſurrendering this right by treaty to a company, if we get 
other advantages in return, when the ſame ſurrender was 
made by the Emperor, who by the treaty of Vienna en- 
gaged to aboliſh the Oſtend company. Let us not then by 
an ill- grounded jealouſy loſe the opportunity of making an 
indiſſoluble union with our fiſter kingdom, of ſtrengthen- 
ing by a ſolid cement the remains of the empire, and re- 
ſtoring it to its former ſplendour, wealth and dignity. 

Mr. Mzlyneux made a ſhort ſpeech in favour of the Bill, 
declaring himſelf as independent as anv man in that Houſe, 
and that he approved of the ſyſtem becauſe he thought it 
would be beneficial to Ireland. 
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Mr. Ogilvie ſaid, that as all the arguments brought to 
juſtify the clauſes in the Bill, founded on the 4th, 5th, 
&c. Retolutions of the Britiſh Parliament, were drawn 
from the famous act of 1780, paſſed in conſequence of the 
Britiſh Act, of the 20th George III. c. 10. known by the title 
of the act of free trade: He begged the Houſe would honour 
him with their attention, while he ſhould endeavour to 
ſhew them, that the above act had been miſtated, for he 
could not ſuppoſe intentionally miſrepreſented, by a right 
honourable and learned gentlemen, (the Attorney General) 
whoſe authority, he imagined, had miſled all thoſe who 
had repeated his argument. —He ſuppoſed, that the Right 
Hon. gentleman was aware, that the Bill introduced by 
the Miniſter m England for a final ſettlement, claſhed 
with the act of 1780, and could not be paſſed into a law, 
while the other .continued in force, and that he had of 
conſequence ſeen the neceſſity of repreſenting this act, as 
a favour granted by Great Britain, held at her diſcretion, and 
recallable at her pleaſure. —He moſt readily admitted, that 
the act had been a conceſſion from Great Britain; but 
he poſitively denied, that it was revokeable at her pleaſure : 
And the Right Hon. gentleman could not know the act, 
if he really thought ſo; for it was therein expreſsly enacted, 
* That the importation and exportation, allowed by this 
act, ſhall commence, and ſhall haue continuance ſo long, 
© and in 2 reſbective caſes only, as the goods or any of 
cc them, &c. ſhall be liable by ſome act or acts of Parlia- 
* ment, to be made in the kingdom of Ireland, to equal 
duties and drawbacks, and ſhall be made ſubje& to the 
s ſame ſecurities, regulations, and reſtrictions, as the like 
goods, &c. exported from, or imported into Great 
«© Britain, from the Britiſh Colonies in the Weſt Indies, 
America and Africa.” Theſe, he ſaid, were the words 
of the act, which he then held in his hand, by which the 
duration of the act was put for ever out of the power of 
Great Britain, and made to depend entirely on the future 
acts of Ireland. Great Britain could not, at any time, nor 


under any circumſtances, recall or annull the act; but 


Ireland might forego the advantages granted by the act, 
by not performing the conditions annexed to the grant; al- 
though even here eare had been taken, that ſhe might relin- 
quiſh the advantage in any one particular inſtance, with- 
out forfeiting the general right. "The Right Hon. gentle- 
man's argument, therefore, to induce the Houſe to * 
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the preſent Bill, as giving them a permanent Right to a 
favour which was held ow by an act voidable at the plea- 
ſure of Great Britain, not only fell entirely to the ground, 
as being utterly unfounded z but unfortunately it contra- 
dicted what had been argued by the Right Hon. gentle- 
man near him, [Mr. Orde] who had recommended the 
preſent Bill as a matter of experiment, that might be done 
away at any time by Great Britain, or Ireland. He was 
ready however to agree with another Right Hon. gentleman, 
[Mr. Foſter] who had argued that the principle of the preſent 
Bill, was the ſame as the principle of the 2@th Geo. III. c. 
10. This he admitted, but that Right Hon. gentleman when 
he urged this fimilarity as an argument for the preſent Bill, 
muſt have forgot, that it was expre/sly provided by that act, 
that the principle ſhould not be extended to any part of the 
trade carried on or enjoyed by Ireland previous to that act; 
and that the conditions therein ſtipulated, were expreſsly li- 
mitted to the importation and exportation granted under 
that act. Whether this proviſo was inſiſted on by Ireland, 
or was matter of conceſſion as the other parts of the act; 
it did the higheſt honour to the liberality and juſtice of 
Great Britain, who gave freely, without taking advantage 
of the gratitude of Ireland, to impoſe any reſtraint on the 
trade ſhe enjoyed excluſive of that grant. This proviſo 
now ſtood the 3 Charta of Iriſh trade, and formed an 
inſuperable obſtacle to any attempt to reſtrain it beyond 
the limits preſcribed by that a& ; but the Britiſh Bill now 
on their table, that had been introduced by the Miniſter in 
England, declared it, “ in contradiction to this proviſo,” 
eſſential and indiſpenſibly neceſſary to the preſent ſettlement, 
that Ireland ſhould not only impoſe the ſame duties, regula- 
tions and reſtrictions as Great Britain, on. the exportation 
and importation, granted by the act of 1780, but ſhould 
ſubmit to the ſame terms on the exportation and importa- 
tion, which had been expreſsly exempted from theſe condi- 
tions by the proviſo of the act; nay, the preſent Bill 
went ſtill further, and demanded, that Ireland ſhould 
ſubject to the conditions of the act of 1780, her trade with 
foreign Colonies generally and univerſally, which every 
man muſt allow was a demand perfectly new. [Here 
ſomebody on the Treaſury Bench calling out ns, no, that 
rum was excepted. ] Mr. Ogilvie ſaid, he thanked the 
gentleman for anticipating what he was going to ſay, for 
that the exception ſtrengthened his argument, as it was a 
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partial exception of rum imported from the Weſt Indies; 
but American rum was ſubjected to the Britiſh duty, in 
direct contradiction to the proviſo of the act of 1780. 
Nor was this all, for by the Miniſter's Bill Ireland was to 
bind herſelf, not only to lay the ſame duties as Great 
Britain, on rum, peltry, train oil, and whale fins, import- 
ed from the "Yates of america but alfa to prohibit the impor— 
tation of thoſe articles whenever Great Britain ſhould prohi- 
hit them; which power of prohibition was by the Bill ge- 
nerally extended over every part of the Colony trade, Bri- 
tiſh and foreign: A requiſition ſo entirely new, that Great 
Britain had not made 1t even at the moment of granting 
the free trade with the Colonies ; for the only power of 
prohibition aſked at that time had been of the trade with 
the Britiſh Colonies or Plantations in America, then in 
actual rebellion. He thought, however, that the Parliament 
of Great Britain could not be fairly accuſed of a breach of 


faith 8 What they had hitherto done, as the Bill had not 


comè to that ſtage when its principle could be diſcuſſed; but 
he was extremely ſurpriſed that the Miniſter ſhould have in- 
troduced to that Parliament a Bill that is indirect contra- 
diction to an exiſting law; which law it was not in the power 
of Great Britain to repeal without a breach of faith with Ire- 
land; for the continuance of the act depends on the will of 
Ireland; and he challenged any man an the Houſe to ſhew 
that Ircland had relinquiſhed or forfeited the right ſhe en- 
joyed under that act. The Britiſh Parliament therefore 
could not have paſſed the Miniſter's Bill into a law, without 
committing an act of violence, which ought never to be ad- 
mitted as a poffible caſe within thoſe walls. Another de- 
viation from this famous act, he obſerved, was the reſtraint 
to be impoſed on Ireland, to prohibit her from trading with 
foreign colonies, as no ſuch reſtraint exiſted under that 
act; and every thing not expreſsly ſtipulated was by the 
proviſo exempted from the conditions of the act. A right 
nonourable Gentleman (Mr. Foſter) had at firſt attempted 
to juſtify this prohibition by the act of eighty; but he at- 
terwards ſcemed to abandon this ground and to reſt it on the 
equal conſtruction of the navigation laws of Great Britain; 
there, indeed, he was ready to agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman, for upon an equal and fair conſtruction of the 
navigation laws, as adopted by Mr. Yelverton's act, he was 
ready to admit that Ireland was. reftrained from an inter- 
courſe with toreign colonics ; but then the gentleman muſt 
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admit that this conſtruction put Ireland on an equal foot- 
ing with Great Britain, and opened the ports of Great 
Britain to Iriſh ſhips, in the ſame manner as it did the ports 
of Ireland to the ſhips of Great Britain. If this was denied 
the Iriſh nation was not reſtrained from trading with fo— 
reign colonies; if it was admitted, ſhe had a right to the 
intercourſe which was made the pretence for the preſent ſet- 
tlement, and was conſidered as one branch of the price that 
ſhe was to receive for the numerous diſadvantages ſhe was 
to ſubmit to in return. | 
He begged leave to obſerve further, that the right hon. 
Gentleman, [the Attorney General] had been miſtaken in 
the conditions annexcd to the trade with the Eaſt-Indies, if 
ever that trade ſhould he opened to Ireland, of which there 
was very little probability indeed; tor that Ireland was now 
to engage to carry on that trade, under ſuch duties, re- 
ſtraints, and reſtrictions, as ſhould be from timie to time 
impoſed by Great Britain. The Attorney General calling 
out u, no, Mr. Ogilvie read from the Bill the expreſs 
Clauſe with the words he had uſed, and further added, 
that Great Britain had in this Caſe alſo reſerved a 
power of prohibiting the Importation into Ireland, when- 
ever ſhe ſhould find it her Intereſt to prohibit the Importa- 
tion into Great Britain. Having ſtated this very tully, he 
begged that Gentlemen would attend particularly to a dans 
ger that threatened Ireland with reſpect to the Eaſt India 
Trade, if the preſent Settlement ſhould take place. He 
ſaid, they all knew that a Tax on Windows had laſt ſeſſion 
been impoſed in Geart Britain as a commutation for the high 
duties formerly paid on tea; this tax had excited much diſſatis- 
faction in England, where it had been confidered as an addi- 
tional land-tax ; if the Miniſter to regain his loſt popularity, 
or any other Miniſter to eaſe the internal burdens of the peo- 
ple, ſhould be inclined to repeal this Act, and to impoſe 
the high duties formerly paid on tea, he would have this 
additional encouragement to do it, that he would tax Ire- 
land at the ſame time, and that a ſhare of the burden would 
be borne by this kingdom. The duties paid on tea were, 
as well as he recollected, ſtated from 10, oool. to a million. 
If only one-fourth of the above quantity was conſumed in 
Ireland, it would raiſe upwards of 200, 0 ol. a year on 
Ireland, a burden which he was perſuaded every man 
muſt ſee would prove ruinous to this kingdom ; and which 
would be a ſufficient reaſon for rejecting the preſent ſyſtem, 
if there were no other. - 
R Mer. 
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Mr. Ogilvie ſaid, he ſhould not now detain the Houſe 
by going into detail to ſhew the ruinous conſequences that 


. muſt ariſe from this ſettlement, if ever it took place. 


to the infant manufactures of Ireland, but ſhould reſerve 
his arguments on this part of the ſubje& to the proper 
ſtage of the buſineſs, if ever for the misfortune of this 
country, the Bill ſhould paſs to a committee, which he 
firmly believed it never would. 

Major Daoyle.— At fo early an hour, Sir, it would ſeem 
unneceſſary to apologize for ſoliciting the indulgence of the 
Houſe. TI have, however, too much conſideration for the 
exhauſted ſtate of other Gentlemen, as well as myſelf, to 
detain the Houſe long, and in truth it is not neceſſary. 
But the importance of the queſtion calls upon every man 
who has ever opened his lips within thoſe walls to ſpeak 
boldly his ſentiments upon a ſyſtem which 1s to decide for 
ever the fate of Ireland, I ſhould therefore hold myſelf guil- 
ty of the moſt inexpreſſible crime againſt my country, were 
I to preſerve a timid neutrality, or afford even a ſilent ſup- 
port, when its deareſt intereſts are upon the point of being 
loſt for ever. Sir, the reſpectable attendance at your bar, 
your crouded and anxious galleries, and the uncommon bril- 
liancy of your audience, mark ſtrongly the agitation of the 
public mind upon the event of this night's debate. But it 
is not only within this Houſe that it is diſcernible, you ſee 
it in the dejected air of all your citizens, and in the deſ- 
ponding countenance of every manufacturer you meet; 
but I would tell them that their apprehenſions are ground- 
leſs; that the firm virtue of their Parliament will convince 
any Miniſter who ſhould dare to wreſtle with the Indepen- 
dence of Ireland, that the Parliament of Ireland is too ſtrong 
for him I would tell them, that the Members of this Houſe 
will part with the liberty of Ireland only with their lives. 
I hope in this I ſhould not ſay too much; but if am unhap 
pily miſtaken, and that by a political ſuicide, the conſtitu- 
tion ſhall this day be deſtroycd, I ſhall at leaſt have the ſa- 
tisfaction to think, that J have done my duty by thus pub- 
licly proteſting againſt this diſgraceful meaſure, and that 
when poſterity ſhall with indignation reviſe the proceedings 
of this day, my name ſhall not be found among thoſe who 
have ignominiouſly neglected to defend, or who have baſely 
dared to betray the rights of our country. I have another 
ſatisfact ion in the conſciouſneſs that the idea of committing 
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other to retaliation, cannot be imputed to us who oppoſe, 
but to thoſe who would force this ſyſtem ; for the people of 
England agree with thoſe of Ireland in the moſt decided de- 
teſtation of the meaſure. It is not a conteſt between Eng- 
land and Ireland, but a conteſt on which the raſh Miniſter 
of one country is leagued with the artful Miniſtry of the 
other, in combination againſt the people of both. When 1 
ſay Miniſtry, let none ſuppoſe I can have the moſt diſtant 
alluſion to the amiable Nobleman who repreſents Majeſty ; 
were I to ſpeak of him, it ſhould be with that reſpe& which 
I really have for his character: but, Sir, I feel for his ſitu- 
ation z—candid himſelf, he ſuſpe&s not the duplicity of 
others, and ſurrounded by thoſe whoſe intereſt it is to de- 
ceive him, his name can be abuſed only by their uſe of it. 
Sir, I object to the admiſſian of this bill; firſt, becauſe I 
will not enter into treaty with thoſe who, in the very outſet 
of the buſineſs, mark the deſign to over-reach—witneſs the 
light introduction of a conſtitutional uſurpation into a com- 


mercial regulation.— Is there any of you who, in the pri- 


vate occurrence of domeſtic life, would conclude a bargain 
with a perſon whom you detected in the act of cheating 
vou? And ſhall we be leſs tenacious of the nation's rights 
tan an individual of his private intereſt ? I object to it 
again, becauſe it ſets out upon a falſe principle. It affects 
to be tounded upon the wiſhes of our people, when the pe- 
titions on your table prove it to be, in direct contradiction 
to them. The addreſs moved by an Hon. and reſpected 
Friend of mine (Mr. Griffith) at the cloſe of the ſeſſion, is 
adduced as a proof of the nation's wiſh, and is ſaid to be the 
toundation of this bill. Sir, the generous motives which 
induced him to bring forward this addreſs did honour to the 
goodneſs of his heart, and were the effuſions of genuine 
patriotiſm ; but it by no means ſpoke the wiſhes of the peo- 
ple; on the contrary, he did not move it until after he had 
tailed in effecting their wiſh for Protecting Duties; and 
little did the unſuſpicious honeſty of his nature conceive, 
that his laudable deſire of accommodating both countries 
could be diſtorted into a ſyſtem injurious to the commerce, 
and deſtructive to the conſtitution of Ireland. Again, I ob- 
ject to treating with the Right Hon. Gentleman, unleſs he 
{hall produce credentials of his being fully impowered to 
treat. In this I am juſtified by the humiliating failure of 
his late treaty, though opened with ſo much ſolemnity, and 
apparent certainty of ratification. I obje& again to the 
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mode of treaty, if even a treaty were neceſſary; for it is 
impoſſible that any ſyſtem can be formed in the firſt in- 
ſtance in the Parliaments of both kingdoms; if any ſuch 
arrangement is eligible, it ſhould be effected by the meeting 
of Commuiſtoners from each country, choſen from thoſe 
moit converſant in trade, (for the buſineſs has nothing to 
do with conſtitution) who after higgling and bargaining as 
ie cuſtomary in commerce, ſhall form the outlines of a plan 
to be ſubmitted to their reſpeQive Parliaments for ratifica- 
tion. This, Gentlemen, well may recollect, I ſuggeſted 
on the original Propoſition, and I find I am confirmed by 
perſons of the firſt abilities in another kingdom. I again 
object to the duration of the treaty. It is the nature of 
commerce to fluctuate and he diverted into new and unex- 
peed channels, and is it not therefore abſurd to bind, by 
fixed and eternal regulations, what is in a conſtant ſtate of 
fluctuation ; and moreover, I deny that we have power to 
bind irrevocably ſucceeding generations, ſtill leſs to impoſe 
upon them an eternal tribute. I confeſs I did not ſee the 
advantages of the original reſolutions ſo rapidly run through 
the Houſe; but if I had approved them, yet I never conld 
be a dupe to the falſe logic of a ſchool-boy, who would per- 
ſuade you, that in agreeing to the Eleven Propoſitions 
which did not mc injure your trade, and did not at all af- 
fect your conſtitution, you were neceſſarily bound to adopt 
Twenty Propoſitions, which throughout are at war with 
the one, and decidedly victorious over the other. I ſhall 
defer ſaying any thing of the commercial impoſitions con- 
tained in the plan until another ſtage of the bill, if unhap- 
pily for the nation that opportunity ſhould occur, and 1 
ſhall content myſelf at preſent with giving a negative to the 
introduction of the Bill—being reſolved to ſtand by our 
conſtitution while it can ſtand, and ſhould it fall, content 
to fall with it 

Colonel Moore ſaid, he roſe to great diſadvantage, but, 
as he ſeldom ſpoke long, he truſted for the indulgence of 
the Houſe. He then uſed a few arguments in a favour of 
the motion. | 

Mr. Trench ſpoke as ſhortly againſt it, declaring that he 
thought it his duty, not leſs as the friend of Great Britain 
than of Ireland, to oppoſe the introduction of a Bill, 
which, without holding out any certain proſpe& of eſſen- 
tial advantage to either country, ſeemed likely to injure the 
intereſts of both, by creating endleſs jealouſies, alarms, and 
apprehenſions-on each fide of the water. Ve 
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Mr. Neuill.— The greatneſs of the ſubje& precludes 
any neceſſity for an apology, and a greater never was de- 
bated in this Houſe. On "Thurſday I oppoſed the propo- 
ſition of the Right Hon. gentleman, [Mr. Flood*]} the 
Secretary having ſo ſtrenuouſly follicited for an adjourn- 
ment of one day, and fo folemnly pledged himſelf to bring 
forward what would tend to univerſal fatisfa&tion.—I have 
paid the utmoſt attention to his ſpeech and ſtatement of the 
Bill—which ſtatement has determined me to vote againſt 
a Bill that breathes the ſpirit of the Engliſh Bill, and is 
evidently founded on Reſolutions, many of which are de- 
ſtructive to the liberty, honour, and commerce of Ireland. 
Il believe the intentions of the preſent Adminiſtration are 
fair and honourable towards this country, and alſo, that 
had Mr. Pitt had it in his power, he would have returned 
the Reſolutions as they were ſent to England, and that he 
was beaten out of them by the manufacturers of Great 
Britain, and by the inveteracy of Party—but thank God, 
Party has not ariſen to ſuch a height in this country, and 
that the Minority of this night will ſhew itſelf diveſted of 
Party—a Bill of ſuch conſequence ſhould be carried unani- 
mouſly, or not at all. I hope Ireland, who has ſo lately 
diſtinguiſhed herſelf amongſt the nations of the world, will, 
on this occaſion, ſupport the character ſhe has gained. I 
have, Sir, in general ſupported Government through 
the ſeſhon, but, on this occaſion ſhall quit them, and re- 
commend the Secretary in his Cloſet to conſider well the 
character, independence and property of the Minority; 
and alſo, to take into remembrance, that many of his ableſt, 
and moſt powerful ſupporters are abſent, who would, in 
the courſe of the Bill, ſtep forward and aſſert the liberty of 


the land. We have therefore gained great honour, and 


let us perſevere. 


A preliminary debate had taken place the preceding day upon Mr, 
Orde's intreating the Houſe to indulge him for one day longer, before he 
ſtated to them the Propoſition he had to offer relative to the adjuſtment of 


a Commercial Intercourſe between Great Britain and Ireland. In the 
courſe of that debate Mr, Flood had defired to move a Reſolution to the 
following purport : © That this Houſe will retain undiminiſhed the full 
and free exerciſe, at all times, of the ſole and excluſive authority of the 
l iſh Parliament to legiſlate for Ireland, commercially and externally, as 
well as internally.” 
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Mr. Orde roſe to explain. It having been alluded to as 
if he had ſaid that the Miniſter could have gotten better 
terms but did not, it became neceſſary for him to repeat 
that, the Miniſter, beſides combating the prejudices of the 
manufacturers of Great Britain, had reſiſted the amend- 
ments propoſed by oppoſition, ſome of which, had they been 
given way to and received, would have rendered the Reſo- 
lutions inadmiſſible indeed. But he had never ſaid, that 
the Bill, he propoſed to bring in, either aroſe from or was 
founded on the twenty Reſolutions of the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment. What he had ſaid, and what he muſt till fay, 
was that his Bill aroſe from their own Propofitions and was 
conſonant to the principles of thoſe Propoſitions. 

Mr. Curran ſaid he was too much exhauſted to ſay much 
at that hour (ſix o'clock) on the ſubject. His zeal had 
ſurvived his ſtrength. He wiſhed his preſent ſtate of mind 
and body might not be ominous of the condition to which 
Ireland would be reduced, it this Bill ſhould become a law. 
He could not therefore yield even to his weakneſs : It was 
a ſubje& might animate the dead. He then took a view of 
the progreſs of the arrangement, and arraigned the inſi- 
dious conduct of adminiſtration. In Ireland, it was pro- 
poſed by the Miniſter ; in England, it was reprobated by 
the ſame Miniſter. He had known children learn to play 
cards, by playing the right hand againſt the left, —he had 
never before heard of negociation being learned in that way. 
He ſaid a Bill was not a mode of negociating ; our law ſpoke 
only to ourſelves—hound only ourſelves. It was abſurd 
therefore to let a Bill proceed. But the commercial part 
was out of the queſtion ; for this Bill imported a furrender 
of the conſtitution and liberty of Ireland. If, faid he, we. 
ſhould attempt ſo baſe an act, it would be void, as to the 
people. We may ahdicate our repreſentation, but the 
right remains with the people, and can be ſurrendered oF 
by them ;—we may ratify our own infamy, we can't ratify 
their ſlavery. He feared the Britiſh Miniſter was miſtaken 
in the temper of Ireland, and judged of it by former times. 
Formerly the buſineſs here was carried on by purchaſed 
majorities 3 there was a time when the moſt infamous 
meaſure was ſure of being ſupported by as infamous a ma- 
jority. But things were changed; the people were en- 
lightened and ſtrong ; they would not hear a ſurrender of 
their rights, which, he ſaid, would be the conſequence if 
they ſubmitted to this Bill. It contained a covenant to 
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enact ſuch laws as England ſhould think proper; that 
would annihilate the Parliament of Ireland. The people 
here muſt go to the Bar of the Engliſh Houſe of Commons 
for relief, and for a circuitous trade to England, we were 
accepting, he ſaid, a circuitous conſtitution. 

He ſaid it was different totally from the caſes to which 
it had been compared, the ſettlement of 1779, or the 
Methuen treaty : There all was ſpecific, and defined, here 


all was fuſtian and uncertain. A power to bind externally 


would involve a power alſo of binding internally. This 
law gave the power to Great Britain of judging what 
ſhould be a breach of the compact, of conſtruing it, in 
fact of taxing us as ſhe pleaſed, and gave her new ſtrength 
to enforce our obedience. In ſuch an event, he ſaid, we 
muſt either fink into utter ſlavery, or the people muſt 
wade to a re- aſſumption of their rights through civil blood, 
or be obliged to take refuge in an union, which, he ſaid, 
would be the annihilation of Ireland, and what he ſuſpected 
the Miniſter was driving at. ; 

Even the Iriſh Miniſter, he ſaid, no longer pretended to uſe 
his former language on this ſubject; formerly they had been 
loſt in a fooliſh admiration at the long impedimented mark 
of oratoric pomp, with which the Secretary diſplayed the 
magnanimity of Great Britain. That kind of eloquence, 
he ſuppoſed, was formed upon ſome model, but he ſuſpect- 
ed that the light of political wiſdom was more eaſily re- 
peated, than the heat of eloquence ; yet they had been in rap- 
tures even with the oratory of the honourable gentleman. 

However, he now had deſcended to an humble ſtyle, he 
talked no more of reciprocity, no more of emporium, Mr. 
Curran then went into general obſervations, to ſhew that this 
treaty would give no ſolid advantages to Ireland, but was 
a revocation of the grant of 1779. 

He ſaid, he loved the liberty of Ireland, he would, 
therefore, vote againſt the Bill, as ſubverſive of that liberty; 
he would alſo vote againſt it, as leading to a ſchiſm be- 
tween the two nations, that muſt terminate in a civil war, 
or in an union at beſt. He was ſorry, he ſaid, he had 
troubled them ſo long; but he feared it might be the laſt 
time he ſhould ever have an opportunity of addreſſing a 
free Parliament, and if the period was approaching when 
the boaſted Conſtitution of Ireland ſhould be no more, he 


owned he felt a melancholy ambition in deſerving that 


his name might be inrolled with thoſe who endeavoured to 
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fave it in its laſt moment. Poſterity would be grateful for 
the effort, though it ſhould have failed of ſucceſs. 

Mr. Browne, (member for the univerſity) : Mr. Speaker, 
As J am one of thoſe unfortunate gentlemen, who have 
been dragged up by the Miniſter, 140 miles, from the bu- 
ſineſs of my profeſſion, and driven about, as if I was one 
of his own hacks, I hope to be indulged by his friends in 
ſaying a few words. Surely, Sir, excluſive of every other 
conſideration, that Miniſter is inexcuſable, who without 
inevitably, neceſſity brings up the landed gentleman from 
his harveit ; the profeſſional man from his vacation, —— 
forces the ſuitor to drop his claim, and even (as J am in- 
formed) calls the judge from his bench. Does the ſucceſs 
of this Bill depend upon haſte; would it melt away before 
the heat of a ſummer, or its permanency be in the in- 
verſe proportion of the time taken to conſider it. Would 
not one 1magine that the Miniſter had called us together to 
announce ſome glad tidings, and not to aſk an abject ſur- 
render of our conſtitution and of our commerce ? W hat have 
we really come forth to ſee—in truth a“ reed ſhaken with 
the wind,” a trembling Miniſter, who feels himſelf tottering, 
and would perſuade us, that on his exiſtence depends the 
exiſtence of the country. This ſchemer, this ſy ſtein- monger 
has blown a new bubble to amuſe us. This plaything ot 
the Miniſter, which has been dandled about during the 
whole ſeaſon, till it was repeatedly broke, is patched up 
once more. He has produced ſyſtem after ſyſtem, and like 
Candide has told us, of every one, that it was the beſt of all 
pothble ſyſtems. The moment we had revolved it, with 
much labour and ſtudy, a new one was propoſed, and the 
former vaniſhed. Our aſſent was obtained by him to eleven 
propoſitions, merely to be told, that we could not have 
them. So that we might ſay,” with the merry knight, he is 
neither 6h nor fleſh, and a man does not know where to 
find him. Every ſyſtem was to be permanent, and then 
the chief defence of it was, that we might break it when 
we pleaſed. Every plan was to be final ; the laſt words of 
the Miniſter, and then followed another ultimatum, like 
the man, who finding a good ſale for © the laſt words of Mr. 
Baxter,” publiſhed © more laſt words cf Johnny Baxter.” 
Iriſh could bear a blunder, and the two ultimatums made 
but one ultimatum. I beg pardon for jeſting; but the 
ſubject ſtrikes me in ſuch various lights, ſometimes me- 


lancholy, at others ludicrous, that I feel my mind divid- 
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ed like the figure of Roſcius, between the comic: 
gick muſe. But Sir, to be ſerious; I do not delle, i 
out knowing individuals, but arguing merely From conſe- 
quences, ) that the preſent adminiſtration is capable of form- 
ing that wiſe and durable plan of commercial intercourſe 
which is likely to keep theſe countries in peace and har- 
mony. Inſtead of premeditation, they appear to have com- 
menced raſhly without knowing the intereſts, or tempers 
of the two kingdoms. Inſtead of long conſideration, all 
has been hurry and precipitation. Inſtead of concord, the 
Engliſh Miniſter has been perpetually at variance with his 
Iriſh agent. The one promiſed us immenſe advantages; 
the other ſoothed England with arguments, to prove thoſe 
promiſes fallacious, ſo that when both in London, the 
were afraid to meet in the Houſe of Commons Inſtead 
ot wiſe moderation, the feelings of this country have been 
outraged by the Fourth Propofition. While that inſult 
ſtands recorded on the Journals of Great Britain; while it teſ- 
tifies ſuch a diſpoſition to invade our rights, in that haughty 
nation, it is impoſſible to negotiate. A ſtill greater inſult 
has been offered in their bringing in a Bill, before they 
knew our ſentiments. The natural courſe was to ſend us 
their Reſolutions, and aſk whether we could agree to thoſe 
conditions. But in bringing in a Bill, what did they fa 
but that they expected ſubmiſſion, and were careleſs 5 
to our aſſent, or rather were ſure of gaining it by artifice 
or force. And how did they gloſs over this infamous Pro- 
poſition? By acknowledging our independence. Words 
againſt facts. They aſſerted it, and invade it in the ſame 
breath. They acknowledge it, and only deſire us to give 
it up. From the whole, I draw two conſequences : The 
one, that England acceded to the eſtabliſhment of our 
rights, only through the emergencies of war; and has ever 
ſince been_ ſtudying to undermine the fabrick. The 
other that ſhe views us with ineffable contempt; ſhe 
thinks our ſpirit temporary; our determined voice a mere 
boaſt ot language, and that the genius of Ireland unuſed to 
exertion, after one great effort, will never wake again. 
May we not aſk, with all the indignation of virtue, what 
has ſhe ſeen in our conduR, to encourage ſuch attempts ? 
f With reſpect to trade; we have at preſent a commerce 
ree as the winds that blow. Cheared with our ſhips for 
many a league, old ocean ſmiles ; his vaſt demeſne is eve 
where open to us. And now we are modeſtly defired to 
8 confine 
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confine ourſelves to the Atlantic; to give a monopoly ta 
the Britiſh colonies, and to ſhackle our American trade, our 
great expected ſource of wealth, and all this for what ? 
tor an intercourſe with the Engliſh ſettlements, which was 
much more an object to them than to us, and for the ri- 
diculous hopes of rivalling them in their home market. 
Theſe are the bleſſed effects of negotiation, and confirm 
this poſition. The weaker country that negotiates is loſt. 
W hat had we to do with treaty, when every thing was in 
our own power. I ſee no harm in that declaration of an 
illuſtrious Duke, which the Miniſter, with a party voice ſo 
indvſtriouſly dwelt upon this night, that the Portland ad- 
miniſtration meant to grant us no more. Why? becauſe they 
had granted us enough; and it was in our own power to 
do the reſt. They ſaid they would not grant us any thing, 
but did they ſay, like the preſent, that they would take any 
thing from us. Who oppoſed the violent attack on our 
conititution contained in the fourth Propoſition ? Not the 
Miniſter of England; for by means of that Propoſition, 
principally did he hope to make the whole ſyſtem palatable 
to the Britiſh nation. Not the people of England; all their 
objections related to the commercial part, but never in any 
of their addreſſes or petitions did they object to this re- 
ſtraint upon our legiſlature. No; the men who compoſed 
the whig miniſtry of 1782, from whom we obtained a free 
recognition of our rights, and who ſaw in an attack upon 
them, the prelude to an invaſion of their own. That bold 
and decided ſpirit, which diſtinguiſhes the man who has 
moſt uniformly and powerfully oppoſed increaſing in- 
fluence, was never more alive, than in oppoſing this exe- 
crable Propoſition. Let each nation protect its own trade. 
J apprehend leſs diſunion from a war of duties, than from 
the preſent inſidious policy. I would go any length to pre- 
vent diſunion. I think it would be ruinous to both coun- 
tries. It would probably terminate in ſlavery; the pre- 
ſent Bill certainly would; and in ſome ſituations, an ho- 
neſt man would be obliged to prefer the chance of liberty, 
to the certainty of ſubjection. | | 
Mr. Brooke (Member for Donegal) ſaid, he hoped the 
Houſe would indulge him in ſaying a very few words, par- 
ticularly as he thought himſelf called on, as he had con- 
ſtantly ſupported the Miniſter, to give time to bring in 
his Bill. as from the good opinion he entertained of the 
preſent Governmeat, he did conceive they would introduce 
nothing 
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nothing that could be injurious to Ireland ; he there- 
fore concluded, that they would have introduced a Bill, 
founded on the Propofitions which had paſſed that Houſe ; 
if they had done ſo, Government ſhould have had his ſup- 
port, and he did imagine, the ſupport of a great majority 
but. as a ſhadow of thoſe Propoſitions did not remain, and 
as the Bill introduced by the Right Hon. gentleman 
was founded on the twenty Propoſitions which had paſſed 
the Britiſh Parliament, it was in his mind totally inad- 
miſſible. Mr. Brooke ſaid, he did not ahound in words, 
that his conduct muſt be demonſtrated by his actions, that 
during the time he had the honour of a ſeat in that Houſe, 
he had uniformly given his ſupport for the attainment of 
the Conſtitution, as now enjoyed; and that, by the bleſ- 
ſing of God, he never would give a vote that would fully 
that Conſtitution. He concluded, by ſaying, he would not 
barter Conſtitution for Commerce. 

Mr. Ogle. —Mr. Speaker. From the commencement of 
this very important bufineſs to the preſent moment, I have 
kept an awful filence, not from any want of attention 
which I could poſſibly pay to the ſubject, nor from 
want of a decided mind, what part I would take when- 
ever it ſhould come before this Houſe in a proper 
manner. But really, it has changed its form and ſhape 
ſo often, that it was impoſſible to know by what opinion 
to bind it; and has ſo often ſhifted his poſition, that it was 
equally impoſſible to know on what ground to ſtand; from 
whence to take a fair, a full, and comprehenſive view of it. 
do not heſitate to declare myſelf the friend of a commery 
cial arrangement between the fiſter kingdoms, founded on 
the firm and broad baſis of mutual honour, and of mutual 
intereſt. Any ſyſtem founded on other principles, can 
never be permanent ſo far from uniting, it muſt ſeparate 
—ſo far from confolidating, it muſt diſſolve. And I am 
the friend of ſuch an arrangement as I wiſh to have formed, 
becauſe I am convinced it will have the beſt conſequences 
to both kingdoms—becauſe it will prevent a commercial 
war—which can only end in a commercial ſeparation— 
the natural conſequence of which will be, (and which of 
all others ought to be avoided by every man who wiſhes 
well to the genuine intereſts of the Empire,) a national 
ſeparation. But however deſirable that object may be, I 
would not for the attainment of it, ſacrifice the Conſtitu- 
tion of Ireland to the imperial pride of Great Britain—nor 
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will J ever ſurrender the natural rights and properties of 
this country to the monopolizing ſpirit of the traders and 
manufacturers of England. I do not wiſh to impoveriſh 
Great Britain by an unfair and partial aggrandiſement of 
Ireland, nor would I, nor will I make the Empire poor 
indeed, by a ſacrifice of the Iriſh Conſtitution. I wiſh to 
ſtand between the two Countries, and to deal equal ho- 
nour, and equal juſtice to each. 

I ſhall vote for the admiſhon of the Bill. Some gentle- 
men have ſaid, there is fallacy in it—if I had not any 
other reaſon, that would be a fufficient one for me. I 
know of no mode more effectual to detect the fallacy, than 
by having it fairly and fully inveſtigated. The Engliſh na- 
tion has been conſulted upon their Bill—their ſenſe has been 
taken upon it—ſo ought the Iriſh nation to be conſulted 
upon our's, and ſo ought their ſenſe to to be taken. I 
muſt here beg leave to obſerve, that I think there is ſome 
inconſiſtency in gentlemen, who declare themſelves ſo much 
the friends of the Iriſh nation, not to allow that nation 
an opportunity of conſidering at this time for themſelves, 
and of giving a decided opinion on a ſubje& of ſuch in- 
finite and cternal moment. It is a ſubje& of too great 
magnitude to be fo lightly handled, or to be caſt afide in 
ſo haſty a manner—every man in the kingdom intereſted 
and concerned in it, ought to be conſulted—every indivi- 
dual ought to give his opinion, and the ſenſe of the com- 
munity at large ought to be taken.— The ſenſe of the na- 
tion. ought to appear at your bar, and by that ſenſe ſhall 
my conduct be regulated. 55 

Mr. Brownlow ſaid, the gentlemen who ſupported the mo- 
tion had a great deal to anſwer for to their country, as well 
as to thoſe, who had much rather ſome hours 5 have 
retired to their beds, than have been detained ſo late un- 
neceſſarily. For his part, it was ſufficient to have heard 
the Bill read, to know that it was founded on the 4th 
Reſolution of the two Houſes of the Britiſh Parliament. 
That was ſo obvious and indiſputable, that, if it would 
not have been improper and irregular, he would have called 
upon the Right Hon. gentleman to have read no more, 
and defired the Houſe immediately to have come to the 
queſtion, againſt which he held himſelf bound to give his 
vote, as a friend to the conſtitutional rights of his country. 

Mr. S$11i:h. Believe me, Sir, I do not riſe to ſollicit your 
attention, or that of the Houſe, wantenly, or for the N 
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poſe of declamation. I wiſhed to have offered my feeble 
ſentiments on the preſent important ſubject ſeveral hours 
ſince; but competitors of more weight, and much more 
capable of doing juſtice to that ſubject, from time to time 
foreſtalled me; and a juſt conſciouſneſs of my inferiority 
made me moſt willingly acquieſce under their claims of 
pre- audience. Iam but too ſenſible that at preſent, with an 
exhauſted frame, a ſlumbering recolle&ion, and every fa- 
culty clouded, I can but little merit the attention of the 
Houſe to any thing, that I may offer on a queſtion which 
has already been diſcuſſed with a ſplendor of eloquence, 
that, for a while involved us all in a blaze, and with a 
degree of ſtrength, which, in my judgment, muſt have 
brought conviction to every mind not deaf to reaſon, and 
unpenetrable to argument. . 

Sir, I ſhall vote againſt the admiſſion of the propoſed Bill 
upon three grounds. Firſt, becauſe I think its probable ef- 
fect would counteraQ the very principle which it profeſſes; 
Secondly, becauſe I think it would counteract and injure 
that commerce which it propoſes to extend; and laſtly, 
and above all, becauſe I feel the moſt full and firm convicti- 
on that it would, if paſſed into a law, be everſive of the li- 
berties and conſtitution of this country. And, Sir, in vin- 


dicating this my opinion, though I conſider myſelf as war- 


ranted to reſort to, and avail myſelf of the Twenty Reſolu- 
tions which paſſed the Britiſh Houſes of Parliament, yet I 
ſhall not ſeek to do ſo; I will found myſelf merely upon 
thoſe clauſes which the Right Hon. mover has ſtated, as 
compoſing part of the Bill, and which alone, ought, in m 
opinion, to damn that Bill, and cauſe its excluſion from 
this Houſe for ever: I mean thoſe clauſes which purport to 
adopt the 4th, 5th, and gth Reſolutions which paſled the 
Britiſh Houſes of Legiſlation. - 

| have ſaid, Sir, that I conſider the propoſed Bill as mi- 
litating againſt its own avowed principle. What is that 
principle ?—to effe& the mutual proſperity and happineſs 
of the ſiſter kingdoms, and eſtabliſh everlaſting harmo- 
ny between both,—an object devoutly to be wiſhed for 
And how is this to be effected? — Why, Sir, by a ſyſtem 
odious to the one country, and deteſtable to the other. By a 
ſyſtem ſolemnly abjured by the people of Great Britain, and 
univerſally execrated by the people of Ireland. Sir, to con- 
ceive that ſuch a ſyſtem could ever become the baſis of mu- 
tual happineſs, or mutual harmony, is in my einen, 2 
wilde 
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wildeſt idea that ever entered the minds of men. No, Sir, 
harmony or happineſs can never reſult from it, —tis a ſyſ- 
tem which it adopted, muſt be ruinous to both coun- 
tries “ *tis ſown in jealouſy, and will be raiſed in de- 
«« ſtruction, — tis ſown in diſcord, (and heaven grant that) 
* it (may) not be raiſed in blood.“ 

Sir, I alſo conſider the propoſed Bill as injurious to the 
commerce of this country, which however it profeſſes to 
encourage and extend : but as this point has been already 
diffuſively diſcuſſed, and as I think it premature at preſent 
to argue upon any of the commercial proviſions of the pre- 
ſent Bill, I ſhall decline doing fo ; and will preſs on to the 
third, and d=cifive ground upon which I ſhall vote againſt 
its introduction. I have already reminded the Houſe that 
the Right Hon. mover of this Bill has ſtated a clauſe from 
it adopting the 4th Reſolution, which I before alluded to, 
almoſt, if not entirely, in its very words :—and, Sir, I do 
contend for it, that if that clauſe ſhall eyer become a law, 
or any part of a law, in this country, it will, ſo far as it 
can operate, be a transfer to the Britiſh Parliament, of the 
power of legiſlating for this country, and an abſolute ſur- 


render of the conſtitution of the land. What, Sir, does it 


import? — Why this: that all Britiſh laws of regulation 
with reſpect to the trade wherein we are to participate, are 
« to be of force” in Ireland; and if it ſtopped here, the trans- 
fer of legiſlative power would be clear and incontrovertible : 
but a qualifying clauſe enſues, on which much reli— 
ance is had: namely, * That theſe laws are to be of 
force by acts, to be for that purpoſe paſſed by the 
Iriſh Parliament.” Now, Sir, what 1s the natural, the 
fair, and I would almoſt ſay, the obvious conſtruction of th;s 
clauſe? Why this, that the Britiſh Parliament ſhall by 
their laws bind the people of Ireland, not indeed immediately, 
but through the intervention of their legiſlature z that is, 
they ſhall make laws, not for the people, but for the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland; and thus the repreſentatives of the people 
of this country—the truſtees of their rights—and the guar- 
dians of their liberties, are to become the betrayers of both, 
and the inſtruments of oppreſſion to thoſe whom it was their 
bounden duty to protect and defend. > 
This, Sir, is my conſtruction of this clauſe, and of the 
reſolution which it adopts. 
A Right Hon. Friend of mine, whoſe judgment I highly 


reſpect, underſtands it differently. But, if its conſtruc- 
tion 
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tion be even doubtful, it ought to damn the propoſed Bill. 
Would you at that glorious æra, when the redemption of your 
conſtitution was wrought ?—would you then be ſatisfied 
with doubtful language, or equivocal renunciation Oh, 
no not hing would then be ſuffered to remain in doubt nor 
would the ſhadow of uncertainty be endured— and why not 
be equally cautious, a::d equally jealous now ? If a doubt 
can by poſſibility be entertained, as to whether this clauſe 
would, or would not amount to a ſurrender, (fo far as in 

ou lay) of your legiſlative authority—will you receive a 
Bill pregnant with ſuch an horrid clauſe? But poſſibly it 
may be ſaid, that the conſtruction of the 4th Refolution, 
is in no wiſe problematical—and that it cannot he ſo con- 
ſtrued, as to import a transfer of legiſlative authority. If it 
ſhall be ſo ſaid, I anſwer, that one of the brighteſt lumina- 
ries of the law, in Great Britain, (I mean Lord Camden) 
has at leaſt intimated a very different opinion. When ſoli- 
cited to declare, whether that Reſolution gave the Britiſh 
Parliament a right to legiſlate for Ireland, he was filent— 
when preſſed further, he declared that he would not, after 
ſeven years conſideration, think himſelf competent to an- 
ſwer ſuch a queſtion. 

Is it then poſſible to doubt, that the conſtruction of this 
clauſe is dangeroutly equivocal ; and that at a future day, 
and after the filent lapſe of years, Engliſhmen of brilliant 
genius and legal information, may give it a conſtruction 
everſive of the rights and conſtitution of Ireland? And 
ſhall ſuch a clauſe be endured ? or ſhall a Bill ſtigmatized 
by it, be received within theſe walls? Never, I truſt, ne- 
ver; in caſes ſuch as the preſent, doubt is always danger, 
and ſuſpicion littleleſs than certainty. 

Sir, Gentlemen have attempted to defend this clauſe by the 
Free Trade act, as it is called, of 1779, as being a precedent 
in point; but that was an act of our own legiſlature, proceed- 
ing by the energy of their own immediate power, acting as 
free agents, uncontrouled by any paramount authority, or 
diſgracetul compact. Were the Parliament of Ireland vo- 
luntarily to adopt a Britiſh law, who in his ſenſes would af- 
ſure that ſuch adoption was a grievance ?—but if they were 
obliged to adopt that law, who would be hardy enough to 
deny that ſuch obligation was unequivocal ſlavery ? 

It was ſaid, that the treaty between Great Britain and 
Ireland ſhould he conſidered as a treaty between two inde- 
pendent kingdoms 3 and, in ſuch a caſe, why ſhould it 
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alarm, if one kingdom ſtipulated for the other's ſubmitting 
to its laws of commercial regulation? And if no cauſe of 
alarm there, why any here ? Shall, ſaid Gentlemen, more 
jealouſy prevail between two ſiſter kingdoms, bound to 
each other by every tie of intereſt and affection, than be- 
tween two ſtranger nations? I anſwer to both thoſe queſti- 
ons, there ſhould be more alarm, there ſhould be more jea- 
louſy, if one of thoſe ſiſter kingdoms had ever before uſurp- 
ed a power of legiſlating for the other; and if the depend- 
ing treaty imported any thing that could, by poſſibility, 
furniſh a ground, at a future day, for any renewal of the 
old claim, or any repetition of the old uſurpation. Power 
is an object ſo attractive, that no nation, and ſcarcely any 
individual, has virtue enough to reſiſt its influence : For 
theſe reaſons, Sir, I ſhall vote againſt the admiſſion of the 
propoſed Bill. 

Mr. Beresford ſaid, at that late hour he did not riſe to 

o into any argument upon the ſubje& of the motion, 
which he ſhould ſupport, but merely to ſet the Hon. Gen- 
tleman right as to a matter of fact. The Hon. Gentleman 
was miſtaken in regard to the conduct aſcribed by him to a 
noble and learned Lord high in office. That noble and 
learned Lord had not uſed a phraſe fimilar to that imputed 
to him by the Hon. Gentleman. He was, Mr. Beresford 
ſaid, preſent himſelf in the Houſe of Lords in London 
when the tranſaction in queſtion occurred, and he could 
ſpeak to it with confidence. The fact was this, ſome of 
the Oppoſition Lords attacked the noble and learned Lord 
with a repetition of queſtions as to his conſtruction of the 
Fourth Reſolution, upon which the noble and learned Lord 
complained of their putting ſuch interrogatories to him with 
a view to have his name ſent abroad with an anſwer, and at 
length, after he had been teized for ſome time, ſaid, if the 
noble Lords were to perſiſt in interrogating him for ſeven 
years, he would deliver no opinion nor give any anſwer to 
queſtions ſo improperly put to him, 

Mr. Rowley ſaid, he ſhould vote againſt the motion, be- 
cauſe his conſtituents had declared themſelves adverſe to 
any ſyſtem that had the Twenty Reſolutions of the Britiſh 
Parliament for its foundation. His own ſentiments perfect- 
Iy coincided with theirs, and as it was evident, from the 
ſpeech of the Right Hon. Gentleman, that the Bill he in- 
tended to bring in adopted the eſſential principles of the 
Britiſh Reſolutions, he held it his duty to oppoſe the at- 


tempt to introduce a Bill, that muſt, neceſſarily, in its 
operation 
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peration and effect, prove diſadvantageous to the intereſts 
of Ireland. | 

Mr. Hartley ſaid, he did not think it by any means ne- 
ceſſary to enter into a particular diſcuſſion of the propoſed 
Bill, in order to judge of the nature of it; it was ſufficient 
for him to have read the Twenty Reſolutions of the Bri- 
tiſh Parliament, and the Bill that had been brought into 
the Engliſh Houſe of Commons, and to have heard the 
explanation given the Right Honourable Gentleman 
with regard to the Bill that he intended to introduce. "Thoſe 
ſufficiently explained to him the nature of the Bill that was 
to be offered for their adoption ; and, therefore, he would 
vote againſt the motion. He faid, he would make no ob- 
ſervations on the conſtitutional part of the queſtion ; he 
rejoiced, and he cougratulated his countrymen, that the 
ableſt men in the kingdom had taken it up; they had ar- 
gued fo ſtrongly, and had placed it in fo clear a point of 
view, that it was impoſſible to miſtake its tendency. With 
reſpe& to trade, the conceſſions held out by Great Britain 
to Ireland in this commercial adjuſtment, the only new 
conceſſions, and upon which the Right Honourable Gen- 


| tleman had laid fo great a ſtreſs, conſiſted of two things: 


the opening of the Britiſh market to the manufactures of 
Ireland upon the ſame terms on which Britiſh manufactures 
are admiſſible there, and the giving a fair conſtruction to the 
navigation acts. With regard to the firſt of theſe, the open- 
ing of the Britiſh market to Ireland, it did not appear to 
him to be ſo eſſential an advantage as ſome Gentlemen 
ſeemed to imagine; at leaſt, he would ſooner conſent to 
forego any pollible benefits that might ariſe from it, than 
receive it under circumſtances ſo diſadvantageous as thoſe 
with which it was to be accompanied. It was idle to ſup- 
poſe, that they could underſell Great Britain in her own 
market, when experience proved, that Great Britain could 
underſell them in the market of Ireland ; a circumſtance 
which had occaſioned the demand of Protecting Duties. 
This part of the new ſyſtem, therefore, was deluſiye and 
tantalizing; it held out a proſpect of future advantage, 
which they were incapable of availing themſelves of. With 
regard to the other conceſſion, the giving a fair conſtruction 
to the navigation acts, that was certainly an object of ſome 
importance, though by no means ſo great as it had been 
ſtated to be; it opened indeed a market for any accidental 
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tiſh Weſt India Iſlands, but it was vain to expect ſhe 
ſhould ever become the carrier of that produce to Great 
Britain. A variety of obvious reaſons would naturally 
ſuggeſt themſelves to the minds of Gentlemen in ſupport 
of the propriety and juſtice of this obſervation. With re- 
ſpect to the Colonies abroad, Ireland had already made a 
compact with Great Britain for a Colonial trade, and had 
paid a high price for the bargain, by confining her con- 
ſumption to the produce of the Britiſh Iſlands, to a very 
great amount, not leſs, he believed, in the article of ſugar, 
than five hundred thouſand pounds yearly, with which ſhe 
might ſupply herſelf from —.— Colonies 25 to 30 per 
cent, cheaper, Mr. Hartley ſaid, he could not help tak- 
ing notice of the threat that had been held out, with regard 
to the linen manufacture of Ireland. It had been ſaid, that 
Great Britain might forbear any longer to encourage the 
ſtaple of Ireland, and to take her linens. This he conſi- 
dered as an empty menace. Excluſive of the advantage 
Great Britain derived from her trade in Iriſh linens, which 
made it her intereſt to continue it, he could not entertain 
ſo baſe an opinion of that country, as to imagine that ſhe 
would totally diſregard the ſolemn compact ſhe had entered 
into, when ſhe ſtript Ireland of her woollen trade and ma- 
nufacture, and be guilty of ſo groſs a breach of national 
faith. Admitting, therefore, that Great Britain meant to 
continue a friend to the linen manufacture of Ireland, he 
did not think ſhe gave them, even in that particular, the 
abſolute ſecurity ſhe had a right to expect; becauſe, the 
only engagement ſhe heid out to their linen manufacture by 
the propoſed ſyſtem was, an aſſurance that no duty ſhould 
be impoſed on Iriſh linens ; ſhe did not, at the ſame time, 
ſay, ſhe would not reduce the duty on foreign linens ; and 
the one aſſurance without the other, Gentlemen muſt ac- 
knowledge, did not afford that ſpecies of ſecurity ſufficient 
to guard the linen manufacture of Ireland againſt the poffi- 
bility of future rivalſhip in the Britiſh market, 

Mr. Corry roſe and ſaid, I muſt neceſſarily be ſhort at 
this hour; and as I have before this night expreſſed my 
opinion of the Engliſh Reſolutions, and ſhall, if the buſi- 
neſs ſhould go on, frequently aſk the indulgence of the houſe, 
it was my intention not to have taken any part in this de- 
bate, but the frequent mention which has been made of 
what paſſed in England has induced me to riſe, fince I 
think what paſſes there, reſpecting the conſtitution of Ire- 
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land, not an unfit object of the attention of its Parlia- 
ment. A right honourable Gentleman (Mr. Beresford) 
has ſtated the words of a noble peer there (lord Camden) ; 
I was not, I own, as the right honourable Gentleman, was 
on the ſpot, to hear them; but by the moſt authentic ac- 
counts, both by letters and from thoſe who were preſent, 
who have informed me, that noble perſon did ſay, that 
«© were he to be preſſed for ſeven years, he would not give 
an anſwer to the queſtion, when aſked his opinion whe- 
ther the 4th Reſolution invaded the independence of Ireland 
or not,” (a cry of hear from the Treaſury Bench) Then ſaid 
Mr. Corry, it they are content with that ſtatement, I am 
content to let them make their advantage of it, it cannot 
be miſconſtrued. Since I am up I will ſay one word upon 
the motion for leave to bring in the bill propoſed ; and 
on that queſtion I hold it orderly to avoid all detail, fince 
objections to the introduction of a bill ought to go to prin- 
ciple alone. The principle which I object to, is that con- 
tained in the 4th and in ſome other Reſolutions of the En- 
gliſh Parliament. The Houſe has heard the right hon. 
mover adopt that principle, and has had the forbearance 
not to give way to any expreſſions of indignation. To 
the courteſy of the country he is indebted for that paſ- 
ſing unnoticed, which deſerves the name certainly of 
temerity, if not of audacity,—the attack upon your conſtitu- 
tion; or perhaps rather to the inſignificance of the offender 
merging in the magnitude of the offence. The ſame cour- 
teſy, and that delicacy towards men not preſent to anfwer 
tor themſelves, has not been very rigidly obſerved by the 
right honorable Gentleman, who in his ſpeech twice men- 
tioned the conduct towards Ireland of the oppofition in 
England (here the Attorney General roſe, but Mr. Corry 
ſaid it was not to his ſpeech he had alluded.) In the open- 
ing ſpeech motives had been imputed to the oppoſition of 
England for their conduct, which was a thing no. one 
gentleman he believed had uſually taken the liberty of do- 
ing to another, and was {till leſs likely to be well received in 
the abſence of the perſons ſpoken of; he ſaid the motives 
or the conduct of oppoſition in England was no object in 
that Houſe, but as they affeQed the intereſts of Ireland, 
and they deſerved to be noticed with cenſure or applauſe 

there in that reſpect alone 
Mr. Orde interrupted Mr. Corry, and declared that ſo 
much had been faid in the courſe of the debate, and ſuch 
I” 4 frequent 
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frequent alluſion made to what he had ſuggeſted relative 
to the conduct of the Oppoſition in the Britiſh Parliament, 
that it became highly neceſſary for him to remind gentle- 
men, that the amount of what he had ſaid upon that ſubject, 
was, that oppoſition in England had generally objected to 
the ſyſtem, and offered ſome amendments that were reſiſt. 
ed, and would have been deemed wholly inadmiſſible in 
Ireland. He never had wiſhed, and was far from intend- 
ing to impute any unworthy motives to the gentlemen 
who formed that oppoſition, and who had given the Mi- 
niſter ſo much trouble. ; 

Mr. Corry ſaid, that if imputation of motives for their 
conduct had been diſavowed, yet that the deſcription given 
of their meaſures went to infinuate, that the oppoſition 
were to be looked upon as a party inimical to the intereſts 
of Ireland 

Mr. Orde again interrupted Mr. Corry, and faid, he 
had never-ſpoken of Oppoſition as a party, but as a body 
of Gentlemen who had oppoſed the Miniſter ; and he 
believed the Gentlemen themſelves would not wiſh to be 
ſtated otherwiſe. 

Mr. Corry ſaid, he was happy then to underſtand that 
they were totally and in all reſpects exculpated by the Right 
Hon. gentleman, but as any body of men in Great Bri- 
tain; being favourable or inimical to the conſtitutional 
rights of Ireland, could not altogether be a matter of in- 
difference in that Houſe, he could not in juſtice refrain 
from recalling to the Houſe, the expreffions which had fal- 
len from a very able and diſtinguiſhed member of that par- 
ty. Who could forget the beautiful figure the hon. Gentle- 
man uſed, to expreſs his ſenſe of the fourth Reſolution, the 
preſent ſubje& of debate, when he ſtated, the fieve of pro- 
vender offered to the fleed in one hand; with a bridle in the 
ther? Who could forget the beautiful figure the ſame gen- 
tleman uſed, to expreſs his ſenſe on the Eaſt India trade; 
a matter which had never been touched on that Houſe, but 
had been thrown in as mere paper and packthread, when 
he ſpoke of the eternal boom placed againſt Ireland from the 
Cape of Good Hope te the Streights of Magellan? Party had 
been mentioned; that the Right Hon. gentleman was a 
party-man in the difputes of England, it was impoſſible he 
ſhould deny; and his obſervations upon the parties there 
would be received, he doubted not, accordingly. But what 
nad that Houſe, or any other Member of it to do with their 
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party ? As for himſelf, he noticedtheſe things in juſtice ts 
thoſe who ſpoke there as the friends of Ireland: — he owed 
them no obligation as a party, and he ſcorned to be a mean 
dependant upon any party. 

Much pains, he ſaid, had been taken in ſtating the 
ſyſtem of the Miniſter, to place the fourth Reſolution on a 
— with the condition annexed to the grant of the 
Colony trade in 1780; but there was, indeed, a material 
difference; that in 1780 was a liberty propoſed to Ireland, 
to trade directly with the Colonies upon certain conditions, 
to which Ireland anſwered by addreſs only, that ſhe was 
thankful for the favour it conveyed, but bound herſelf to 
no acceptance of it. In conſequence ſhe thought fit, in- 
deed, to make uſe of it at pleaſure; but, in the preſent 
caſe they are invited to a compact, in which they are to bind 
themſelves to that trade upon certain conditions, and which 
conditions they, by the compact itſelf, ſtipulated to perform; 
and at the moment they were invited to enter into this com- 
pact, they were told that the conditions, (which were a part of 
it,) depended upon themſelves; whenever therefore the 
choſe to get rid of it, they might ceaſe to perform the 
conditions, and ſo get rid of the compa. And are two na- 


tions ſaid he, to enter into a compact, and that as permanent 


and final, in contemplation of ſuch mean and pitiful ſub- 
terfuge by which to creep out to promiſe to perform, what 
they intend to break, to falſify their word, and ſacrifice 
their honour; from ſuch council the honeſt mind turns 
with contempt, while it deſpiſes the 1 Such pitiful 
evaſions to cover the real nature of this buſineſs, which 
can never appear to be any other than an inſidious inva- 
ſion in effect of that conſtitution, which Great Britain 
has ſolemnly acknowledged, however dignified the attempt“ 
may be by terms, are poor equivocations that but ** palter 
with us in a double ſenſe, keeping the word of promiſe to 
our ears, but breaking it to our hope.” No, let each na- 
tion, as they have laudably been in England, as far as 
related to the intereſts of the commerce of that kingdom 
which they were acquainted with, be jealous of their own 
concerns; but let them meet in ſentiments of honourable 
and noble feeling towards each other. At the ſame time, 
as they take care of theirs, ſo let us take care of our rights 
and intereſts. He ſaid the principle of this meaſure was as 
abſurd as inadmiſſible; two nations, unequal in all things, 
could never be equally affected by one and the ſame law. 
He would be a wretched quack who would adminiſter to all 


patients, 
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patients, in all complaints, the ſame noſtrum. Who had 
not laughed at Foote's doctor ordering his man to phyſic 
the entire caſtward, and bleed the weſt of his hoſpital. 
No univerſal policy could be beſt in all places - the two 
nations muſt, in their wiſdom, meet emergencies, and 
enact in conſequence ſuch laws and regulations as beſt 
ſuited each, if they would equally protect all, ſince to 
two countries, unequal in all things, one and the ſame 
law, equally applied, would be the very criterion of ine- 
quality in effect. But, ſuppoſe this matter as to conſtitution 
to ſtand as it had been ſtated, and that they had, as it was 
ſaid, ſtill a deliberative voice in paſſing the laws of Eng- 
land. I will admit it, ſaid he, in its greateſt extent; you will, 
I admit for a moment, have a deliberation upon your aſſent 
or diſſent : But is that the deliberative power, that conſti- 
tutionally belongs to this Houſe ; that is the deliberative 
ower of the crown, it is true, and that only; but what 
is the difference between the legiſlative power of the crown, 
and of the two -Houſes of Parliament; have you . not the 
power of originating your laws, the power of altering laws ; 
and beſides the power of aſſent or diſſent; and when you 
reduce yourſelf barely to the latter, are you any longer the 
fame Parliament, or the ſame in conſtitution ?—lIt needs no 
refutation— conſider too the penalty in this caſe, to affect 
your aſſent and diſſent under this ſettlement, and then 
fay, whether even as to that, you do not deliberate under 
the preſſure of a penalty, that muſt in a great degree in- 
deed deſtroy the power of deliberation; the penalty of the 
ſtop of every article of the trade of the country, ſhould you 
refuſe your implicit aſſent —And thus trifling injuries may 
in detail be heaped upon you, while in defence of each 
ſeperate encroachment, you will be truly told, that any thing 
but unconditional ſubmiſſion to them is to be ſure deſtruc- 
tion, not only to your own univerſal trade, but havoc and 
ruin, to the intereſts and power of the Empire at large; 
and thus will you be induced, by repeated ſubmiſhon to 
heap up ruin on yourſelves ;—as a legiſlative body at home 
you will be deſpiſed, or you, Sir, perhaps ſent trom the empty 
and abſurd ſtate of the foreman of a national Grand Jury, 
with that bauble on your table, to plead the cauſe of the 
trade of Ireland, at the bar of thoſe now your equals, then 
your ſuperiors; a ſpeQacle to gratify their ambition, and 
a ſacrifice to their intereſts ; diſgraced abroad, and diſpiſ- 
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jove, obedience, honour, troops of friends” you muſt not 
look to have, but in their ſtead curſes—no longer will you 
have power to protect with premiums your manufactures, or 
with bounties your trade; you may ſtill injure it by your 
power, it is true, and thus you will be looked up to, as cer- 
tain ſavages adore the Devil, not becauſe he is the ſource 
of good, but as they would avert evil. At this late hour I 
dare not take up your time, to go into the ſubject in a 
manner full as it would demand, and therefore I ſhall 
only ſay, that I am a decided enemy to the principle of 
the Bill ſtated, and conſequently an enemy to the mo- 
tion. » 


Sir Henry Hartſlonge ſaid a few words againſt the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Jahn Wolfe, (County of Kildare) declared, he had in- 
tended to have ſaid a few words on the ſubject in the courſe of 
the evening, but the Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Grattan) 
on the ſecond bench on the other ſide of the Houſe had ur- 
ged every thing that could be ſaid on the ſubject with ſo 
much force and eloquence, that it was unneceſſary to add an 
thing further; and he ſhould not have troubled the Houſe 
at all, but from what fell from ſome Gentlemen near 
him. He ſaid, he would vote againſt the admiſſion of this 
Bill becauſe he diſapproved the principle; he conſidered it 
as an attack on the Conſtitution, and were it to paſs into a 
law, it would be a diſſolution of the government, and 
ought to be oppoſed by the force of the country. Much 
had been ſaid about the conduct of the two parties in 
England much blame had been beftowed upon the Gen- 
tlemen in oppoſition, and much praiſe upon Mr. Pitt. 
For his part he thought Mr. Pitt unworthy of the confi- 
dence of England, becauſe he had endeavoured to injure its 
intereſts, and unworthy the confidence of Ireland, be- 
cauſe he had attacked its conſtitution. Where was now, 
he ſaid, his boaſted firmneſs? He had taught that country 
to look up to the benefits held out in the original Propo- 
ſitions and then deſerted them? He ſeemed to have made 
Propoſitions only to recede from them, and had expoſed 
his friends to the obloquy and ridicule of both countries: 

The conduct of the Gentlemen in oppoſition in England 
he conſidered as highly praiſe-worthy, and that they had 
given the Gentlemen of this country an example that ought 
to be followed, when they thought the intereſts of their 
country in danger; they exerted themſelves in its de- 
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fence, and when the conſtitution of Ireland was attack- 
ed, they endeavoured to avert the intended injury, well 
knowing, that if the Iriſh conſtitution was deſtroyed, their 
own would be in danger ; and well knowing that there was a 
ſecret influence, as he had mentioned on a former occaſion, 
which had been many years exerted againſt the liberties of 


both. a 
Mr. Rowley, jun. in a ſhort ſpeech objected to the mo- 


tion. 

Sir Lucius O'Brien ſaid - Mr. Speaker.-—Though it was 
my intention not to have troubled the Houle in this ſtage of 
the buſineſs, yet ſomething that has been alluded to by other 
Gentlemen, and more expreſsly ſtated by my friend who 
ſpoke lately, (Mr. Corry) oblige me to depart from that 
intention. It has been aſſerted that every man who gives 
his aſſent to the introduction of this Bill for effectuating the 
intercourſe and commerce between Great Britain and Ire- 
land on permanent and equitable principles, for the mutual 
benefit of both countries, gives his ſupport to the doctrines 
of the fourth Propoſition ot the Engliſh Parliament, which 
are ſtated to militate againſt the Conſtitution of Ireland. 

Now, as I mean to allow the Right Hon. Gentleman to 
bring in his Bill, and afterwards to aſſiſt this Houſe in ma- 
king that Bill as perfe& as may be, and as I have on former 
occaſions expreſſed my readineſs to ſecond the motion of an 
Hon. Friend on the other fide, that this Houſe will retain 
undiminiſhed the free and full exerciſe of the ſole and ex- 
cluſive authority at all times to legiflate for Ireland, com- 
mercially and externally as well as internally; and as Iam 
ſtill ready to give him the ſame ſupport, I feel myſelf bound 
to ſhew that theſe ſentiments are not inconſiſtent. 

I truſt, Sir, I have been found as little difpoſed as any 
man to barter a free Conſtitution for Trade, iſt, becauſe I 
hold the great rights of the people to be unalienable by Par- 
liament, and that ſuch an attempt would be 20 facto void; 
and ſecondly, becauſe Free Trade (however cheriſhed) can 
only thrive in the ſoil of a Free Conſtitution. And I am ready 
to ſay, that when I firſt ſaw the Engliſh Propoſitions as they 
were ſent down to our Repreſentatives, I thought the fourth 
Propoſition exceedingly exceptionable. The Propoſitions 
however had been formed amid contrarient ſentiments, in 
the heat of debate and with amendments, firſt ſuggeſted on 
the moment of their adoption, (circumſtances not always 
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kingdom the ſame liberty, I could not deny to any indivi- | 


dual, the liberty of expreſſing the ſenſe they wiſhed to have 
affixed to their own exprefſions. That meaning ſeemed to 
me to have been ſufficiently defined in the addreſs of both 
Houſes, after deliberation and without a negative, and to 
which the third branch of the Legiſlature had added the 
ſanction of its approbation. This addreſs had aſſerted the 
legiſlative Rights of Ireland, and that the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment would ever hold thoſe as ſacred as their own. The 
Bill brought in in conſequence of this addreſs had expreſſed 
the ſame ſentiments, if poſſible ſtill ſtronger ; and I con- 
teſs, with theſe declarations and with the power which I 
telt were inherent in the Iriſh Parliament—as an indi- 
vidual I was ſatisfied. The people, however, had conſi- 
dered the Propoſitions only, and had very generally ad- 
dreſſed this Houſe to protect the rights of the conſtitution ; 
thought their laſt petitions were intitled not only to 
reſpect but to an anſwer, and that my Hon. Friend's Re- 
ſolution was that proper parliamentary anſwer. When that 
was given, I thought the Houſe might, in the moſt perfect 
manner, give this effect, by an inſtruction to the Com- 
mittee who were to prepare the Bill, to inſert a clauſe, 
which ſhould declare it to be a fundamental and eſſential 
condition of the ſettlement, and upon which the duration 
thereof muſt depend. That the laws för regulating trade 
and manufacture, ſo far as relates to the ſecuring excluſive 
privileges to the ſhips and mariners of the two kingdoms, 
and fo far as they conferred the ſame benefits and impoſed 
equal reſtraints, ſhould be the ſame in both kingdoms. 
And therefore enacting, that all ſuch laws, (fo far as they 
related to ſuch excluſive privileges, and confined ſuch be- 
nefits and impoſed ſuch reſtraints) which now exr/ted in Great 
Britain, ſhould alſo be in force and full effeQ in Ireland. 
And this the Houſe muſt do, either by inverting all ſuch 
clauſes of the Britiſh laws, paragraph by paragraph, in the 
Iriſh Bill, or by general terms, (including the whole) as in 
Mr. Yelverton's Bill. I wiſh alſo that a ſimilar reſtriction 
ſhould be given with reſpect to the duties on Colony pro- 
dace. And I am confident this, with the clauſe at preſent 
in the Bill, aſſerting the ſole right of the Parliament of 
Ireland to make laws to bind this country, will be ſatisfac- 
tory to every diſpaſſionate man in Ireland, and I think muſt 
be ſatisfactory to Great Britain alſo, for it admits their prin- 
U | ciple 
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ciple of perfect and continued equality. It carries that prin- 


ciple into effect, as far as we think by the Conſtitution we 


have any power to go, and it ever new regulations may be 
required, there can be no doubt of the aſſent of Ireland to 
what is neceſſary for the empire, and muſt confer equal be- 
nefit on both kingdoms. 

W hen this ſhall be done, I ſhall not fear even to meet 
the reſpe ctable Member for the City of Dublin upon the 
commercial part of the buſineſs, and I pledge myſelf to de- 
monſtrate that Ireland by this Bill will receive very great 
and permanent commercial advantages; that we muſt ſhort- 
ly become a manufacturing, trading and opulent nation. 
The manufacturers of Britain are univerſally of this opini- 
on; I know one Houſe here in the Cotton manufacture 
that has already got two partners from England with 60,000. 
upon a ſuppohtion that this ſyſtem will take place. In the 
evidence before the Britiſh Parliament, one Gentleman of 
Mancheſter, who ſtates, that he pays 27,000l. a year in 
duties, declares his intention of forming a connection in 
Ireland to a very conſiderable amount. I have in my pock- 
et a letter from that very Mr. Smith, who ſo very illiberal- 
ly and fo very unjuſtly has ſcattered about his abuſe on all 
his brethren who came here before him, and have his letter 
to the Linen Board, offering to come himſelt here and ſo- 
licit encouragement. I know there are Gentlemen of Man- 
cheſter this moment in this Houſe for the ſame purpoſe and 
watching this event. | 

Colonel Gore (who had retired to take ſome little refreſh- 
ment), as the queſtion was going to be put, requeſted the 


He ſaid, he did not wilh to delay the deciſion on this im- 
portant queſtion ;—after the fatigue of a fitting of ſeventeen 


hours, which bore hard on the conſtitutions of the moſt 


robuſt, but too ſeverely on the fair (who honoured them 
with their attention). He ſaid, he had never predecided 
on any matter to be agitated in that Houſe, nor did he ever 
pledge himſelf before a debate to thoſe he repreſented (which 
at this inftant he deemed. to be the whole people of Ireland) 
further than to take the part that became an honeſt man 
and a friend to his country.—He ſaid, that to the beſt of 
his unprejudiced judgment, he acted up to thoſe characters, 
in voting for the admiſſion of the Bill; and for thoſe rea- 
ſons, founded on the excellent arguments of that night, or 
gay, or both, (call it as they would,) firſt, that it ratified, 
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ja the ſtrongeſt and moſt ſolemn manner, their Conſtitu- 
tion, and ſecured their Independency.—Secondly, that it 
put it into their power to become a rich and reſpectable 
people. — Thirdly, that it rendered the two countries one, 
as to operation and effect leaving that antient kingdom in 
diſtinct, full, and ſeperate poſſeſſion of every circumſtance 
of honour, reſpe&, and conſequence. 
The queſtion being then loudly called for, the Houſe di- 
vided, 
Ayes 127 
Noes 108 
Tellers for the Ayes, Mr. Gardener and Mr. Moore. 
Tellers for the Noes, Mr. O' Neil and Mr. Conolly. 


As ſoon as the Houſe was reſumed, Sir Hercules Lang- 
riſhe moved the queſtion of adjournment. | 
Mr. Flood roſe, and ſpoke to order. He aſked the chair, 
whether the Bill was not a Money Bill ? in which caſe, he 
conceived it could not be brought in till the ſubject matter 
of it had been ſubmitted to the conlideration of a Commit- 
tee of Supply, and they had ordered in a Bill, Mr. Flood 
ſaid, he meant, on Monday, to move a Reſolution ground- 
ed on the fourth of the Britiſh Propofitions, which he con- 
ſidered as a derilection of the independence of the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland. Previous, therefore, to their agreeing to 
diſcuſs any Bill founded on the Britiſh Reſolutions, he 
thought it highly neceſſary for that Houſe to reſolve, that 
it would retain its conſtitutional legiſlative rights undimi- 
niſhed. There being a cry of move / move] Mr. Flood 
ſaid, if the Honourable Baronet would conſent to withdraw 
the queſtion of adjournment, he would move his Reſo- 
lution. 
Sir Henry Cavendiſh roſe to hint to Gentlemen on the 
other ſide, to think no more of the Bill. Sir Henry con- 
gratulated his countrymen on the Minority they had juſt 


ſeen ; that Minority, if the Bill were perſiſted in, he had 


no doubt, would prove a Majority. 

Mr. Conolly ſaid, when a Minority had gone fo very near 
to cruſh a meaſure of Government, that meaſure could not 
be perſiſted in. Notwithſtanding his reſpect, therefore, 
to the Right Honourable Gentleman, he muſt declare, that 
he had never given a vote with greater ſatisfaction, than 
his vote of that day, from his conviction that it tended to 
promote the peace of the Empire, and to prevent the dan- 
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gerous conſequences that he foreſaw to both kingdoms, it 
the buſineſs was permitted to go on. He wiſhed, he ſaid, 
10 get rid of the Bill in the civileſt manner poſſible; and, 

erhaps, to move to put off the further conſideration of it 
till a long day, was as good a method of diſpoſing of it as 
could be adopted. 

Mr. Flood ſaid a few words more, in order to impreſs the 
Houſe with an idea, that it was abſolutely neceſſary to come 
to a Reſolution of the ſort he had ſtated. 

Sir Edward Newenham adviſed Government for the ſake 
of peace and their own honour, to drop all further proceed- 
ings in this vulinels, as the diviſion was a victory on the 
ſide of the people, he wiſhed that they would let his Hon, 
Friend's motion take place, that the whole kingdom might, 
by that night's poſt, be relieved from its anxiety for its le- 
giflative rights— This was, indeed, a proud day for Ire- 
and, to ſee ſo numerous a band of patriots, cloſely attend- 
ing their duty for 18 hours. Men of rank and property 
men in whom the people did and would confide—Did Mi— 
niſtry with for a further amputation of the Britiſh empire 

The queſtion being then called for, the Houſe divided at 
nine in the morning.—Ayes for the adjournment, 120 — 


Noes 104. 
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On MONDAY, Auguſt 15, 1785. 


R. Orde, upon preſenting the Bill, begged leave to 

be indulged with a few words. He would not then, he 

ſaid, remind the Houle of the proceedings that had taken 
place with regard to the meaſure, after having had ſo many 
opportunities of expatiating upon it: He would do no more 
than juſt obſerve, that the meaſure had been undertaken, 
in obedience to the commands of that Houſe, by the go- 
vernment of both countries, ſo far as to project and bring 


forward a Propoſition for their mutual benefit. With that 


view he had the honour of having moved for leave to bring 
in the Bill then in his hand, and he hoped the contents of 
it would effectually anſwer the purpoſe : He had declared 
that on no ground whatever could thoſe who had engaged 
in it have any view or ſatisfaction in propoſing the 
Bill, than as it might tend to attain that object. It was 
but juſtice to thoſe who had done government the honour 
of their ſupport, to ſay thus much, as he was convinced that 
choſe who enjoyed molt of its confidence, never would have 
adviſed or recommended a meaſure that had not that ſtamp. 
Under this idea, he had taken the liberty of applying for 
leave to bring in a Bill; and, having done fo, he wiſhed to 
have it underſtood, that it was his defire that full time ſhould 
be given for the conſideration of it. In reality, he had ef- 
tected his duty, when he had brought it to the period 
of it's being laid before the publick. From that moment he 
ſhould conſider it to be in their poſſeſſion, to do with it as 
they pleaſed. He ſhould, therefore, wiſh to collect opinions 
upon it; and, with that view, after bringing up the Bill, 
he ſhould move to have it printed, that the people might ex- 
amine and underſtand it, and that Gentlemen might have 
an opportunity of conſulting their Conſtituents, and col- 
jecting the ſenſe of the country upon it. From what had 


paſſed 
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paſſed in that Houſe on the laſt day that they had aſſembled, 
he was induced to ſuppoſe that a conſiderable time would be 
neceſſary for that purpoſe. This opinion, it was true, aroſe 
from a minority of the Houſe, yet that minority was of ſuch 


a nature, and ſo compoſed, that the Gentlemen who form- 


ed it, might be well ſuppoſed to know the ſenſe of the 
country, for which reaſon he ſhould be ſorry not to 
pay ſufficient reſpect to them. Notwithſtanding there- 
fore, that he was {till decidedly of the ſame opinion 
with regard to the meaſure that he ever had entertained, 
yet as one great object was to enforce the juſtification 
of government, and the friends of government, it was 
highly neceſſary that the Bill ſhould be ſeen and conſi— 
dered. He would, with this view move that it be printed, 
and having done ſo, he did not intend making any further 
motion reſpecting it during the preſent ſeſſion. His reaſon 


was, he thought the publiek much miſtaken in the opinion 


they had formed of it, and therefore he was anxious that 
they ſhould ſee it, as the Miniſter wiſhed only to proceed in 
concurrence with the ſentiments of the people, having no 
view but the benefit and advantage of the country, nor would 
he defire to do any thing with the meaſure, unleſs it ſhould 
appear to have that ſtamp upon it. He thought he hadper- 
fected his duty when he had brought it before the publick. 
It's further progreſs muſt be by a motion from them; and 
as It had been the general opinion that it would be deſirable 
that the ſeſſion ſhould elapſe without further conſideration of 
it, in order to give the country time to reflect upon it, he 
ſhould proceed in that way. When the next ſeſſion com- 
menced, the country would have had ſufficient time to con- 
ſider it, and might take ſuch further ſteps reſpecting it, 
as they thought proper. | 

Mr. Flood ſaid, the Right Hon. Gentleman had antici- 
pated him in a manner that very well became him. He 
{aid he would not object to reading the Bill, as he might do, 
on the precedent of that very ſeſſion, afforded in the caſe of 
the Judges Bill. As to the motion for printing, he might 
object to that a fortiori. But he would forbear.—Mr. Flood 
talked of the Bill being a deceit on the publick ; and that it 
was eventually founded upon the twenty Propoſitions of the 
Britiſh Parliament; by one of which, it was declared to be 
a fundamental and eſſential condition, that the Parliament 
of Ircland ſhould paſs the ſame laws as the Parliament of 
Great Britain. It became, therefore, highly neceſſary for that 
Houſe to make a declaration, that it was determined to re- 
tain 
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tain its legiſlative rights undiminiſhed. This he ſaid, would 
prevent the folly of reviving a meaſure which the Right Hon. 
Gentleman had declared his intention of abandoning. 

Mr. Orde ſaid he only wiſhed to make himſelf underſtood. 
By what he had before ſaid, he meant that the Bill would 
be before the country. The country would fee it, and it 
would not ſignify on what it was founded. Let the coun- 
try ſee, if in every reſpect, it was not ſuch a ſettlement as 
would be advantageous for Ireland. He wiſhed to have the 
Bill printed only with that view, and to ſhew that he had 
done his duty. With regard to another ſeſſion, it would 
depend upon the Country what ſhould then be done with 
the Bill. As to his taking it up or not, he begged to be 
underſtood as not having ſaid one ſyllable. 

Mr. Rowley, ſenior, in a ſhort ſpeech ſaid, he thought 
government had behaved exceedingly handſome in acting 
in the manner they had done with the Bill. 

Mr. Connolly rejoiced that the great queſtion was brought 
to a concluſion. He profeſſed himſelf a friend to Great 
Britain and Ireland, and that he had been extremely de- 
firous of agreeing to a permanent ſyſtem that was likely to 
unite and dovetail the two kingdoms ; but ſaid, he was con- 
vinced the ſyſtem that had been propoſed was likely to have 
a very oppoſite effect. He was perhaps, no great politician, 
but he wiſhed well to his country and would do his duty. 
The Houſe would remember that he had ſtood in the 
gap againſt a free conſtitution, and the reaſon he did fo, 
was, he thought the ſituation of Ireland, in reſpect to cir- 
culation and capital, by no means equal to the ſiſter king- 
dom, or ſufficient to work upon a free conſtitution when they 
had it. He wiſhed the two countries to go on hand in 
hand, and he thought there were but two means of doing 
ſo. The conſtitution they had acquired, no man could give 
up. It was a queſtion with the people without doors, and the 
were not entitled to abandon it. Let Ireland therefore, en- 
joy bona fide, a free trade, as far as could be made compatable 
with her free conſtitution, and let her preſerve that conſti- 
tution. He never could wiſh to injure Great Britain or her 
intereſts, nor did he believe any man entertained ſuch a 
fentiment. Mr. Conolly proceeded to ſport on the word 
dove-tail, and to boaſt of the vigour of the Iriſh Conſtitution, 


and kept the Houſe on a roar for ſome time with his 
pleaſantry. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Flood roſe to declare, that he rejoiced at having heard 
that no evil was to happen to the Conſtitution for the pre- 
ſent ſeſſion. He agreed with the Right Hon. gentleman 
who had juſt ſat down, in many things which had fallen 
trom him, though he differed from him in ſome. He roſe, 
however, principally with a view to remove the ſuſpicions 
that had been induſtriouſly ſpread, that he wiſhed to 


. bring forward ſome violent Propoſition inimical to Great 


Britain, He had no ſuch intention, nor ſuch an 
idea. He always thought a commercial ſyſtem was a ſub- 
ject on which the two kingdoms neither ought, nor had 
any occaſion to quarrel. He had oppoſed the treaty, o— 
cauſe it comprehended an article that affected their Conſti- 
tution. The Conſtitution was not a matter for negocia- 
tion it was not a commodity for barter it was not an article 
of commerce. Though adverſe to negociate upon ſuch 
grounds as had been taken, he was, nevertheleſs, willing to 
let England off fairly. He had oppoſed without any indiſpo- 
ſition to wards her; and he could not blame the part ſhe had 
ated. She had offereda condition as a fundamental andeſſen- 


tial principle of the treaty, which condition he rejected, and 


would not treat on any ſuch terms. Great Britain had a 
right to propoſe ; they had a right to reject. He conſider- 
cd the Propoſition that tended to bind down the Parliament 
of Ireland to paſs the fame laws as the Parliament of Great 
Britain, without power of deliberation, as a Propoſition 
that took away their right of legiſlation. Such a Propoſition 
was inadmiſſible then, it would be inadmiſſible to-morrow, 
it would be inadmiſſible for ever! What had paſſed, had, 
he obſerved, had a good effect, inaſmuch as it had proved, 
that the arrangement of a commercial ſyſtem was not a 
ſubject worthy of altercation between the two countries. 
They had already every right to trade that they wanted, 
or that was likely to promote their preſent intereſt ; and 


any particle of commerce that they had not, was ſcarce 


worth having, at leaſt not worth a diſpute. They _ a 
right of trading with any part of the world that * e to 
trade with them. What could they defire more ? Every 
thing neceſſary to be done, muſt be left to regulation, to 
e ſe he Parliaments of 
be ſettled, from time to time, between the Par 

the two countries, as the preſſure of the occaſion ſhould 
require. It was, he ſaid, abſurd to attempt to bind up the 
legiſlature to any fixed and permanent ſyſtem. Such an 
idea was ridiculous and impraticable from the very nature 
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of the ſubject, it being the characteriſtic of commerce to be 
variable and fluctuating. What, therefore, at one period 
might be a wiſe and falutary regulation, might prove di- 
rectly the reverſe at another. That Great Britain could 
have nothing to fear from leaving matters in their preſent 
ſituation, he contended, was manifeſt, from the paſt con- 
duct of Ireland. They had never ſhewn the leaſt indiſpo- 
ſition to the ſiſter kingdom fince they had obtained their 
free Conſtitution. In no one inſtance had they refuſed or 
neglected to follow the example of England in adopting 
any meaſure that ſhe took with a view to promote and 
preſerve the commerce and navigation of the Empire. A 
ſyſtem, therefore, like that propoſed in the Bill, was alto- 
gether unneceſſary. Great Britain had fairly conſented to 
their freedom of trade: they muſt not, could not, there- 
fore, give up a particle of their free Conſtitution, nor 
ought Great Britain to defire if. But, after what had nap- 
pened, it became neceſſary that they ſhould declare their 
determinations to retain their legiſlative rights. With that 
view, and with that view only, did he wiſh to move the Re- 
ſolution which he held in his hand. He wiſhed not to ſhew 
the ſmalleſt degree of chagrin at what had paſſed, which 
ne was ready to conſider as a negociation that England had 
a right to commence, though it contained a fundamental 
and eſſential condition, that Ireland could neither accept 
nor conſent to treat upon.—Mr. Flood, after a few gene- 
ral obſervations, read his Reſolution, the ſubſtance of 
which was as follows! 

* RESOLVED, That we hold ourſelves indiſpenſibly bound not to 
enter into any engagement to give up the ſole and excluſive right of the 
Iriſh Parliament to legiſlate for Ireland; and that we are determined 
to retain inviolate its right and authority to legiſlate in all caſes whatever, 
as well externally as internally,” 

Mr. Holmes. — I had little intention, and ſtill leſs incli- 
nation, to take any part in this debate, but the turn it 
cook upon the laſt night, and the reflections ſome gentle- 
men thought proper to throw out, makes me think it ne- 
ceſſary to avow the motives and principles of my vote, and 
to diſclaim thoſe that have been falſely imputed to the 
Gentlemen who joined in that vote. 

It has been confidently ſaid, that to vote for the introduc- 
tion of this Bill, was corruptly and baſely to ſurrrender 
the legiſlative rights of Ireland. The aſſertion, Sir, is as 
replete with malice, as it is deſtitute of truth. What is 
the plain ſtate of the Le Several ' gentlemen, high 
| in 
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| I 
in ſtation, reſponſible from office, and of the moſt unble- 
miſhed reputations, defire leave to bring in a Bill- for 


what ?—To ſettle a commercial arrangement between the 
two countries, on the broad baſis of mutual intereft and equal 


juſtice. Was there ever any Bill that had a more plauſible 
title? Was there ever any Bill had a more defirable object? 


And yet gentlemen refuſe permiſſion to introduce ſuch a 
Bill, and to vote for it is to betray the deareſt intereſts of 
your eg. Is there any man ſo wickedly and peryerſely 
ignorant of every principle of parliamentary rule, and 
indeed of common ſenſe, as to maintain, that in voting 
for the introduction of the Bill, that you bind yourſelf to 
adopt either its principle or its regulations. It is moſt 
notoriouſly known to the moſt ignorant Member of the 
Houſe, that in all its different ſtages every man is at his 
liberty to combat the principle or to alter the regulations it 
contains. They are averſe to ſuffer the Bill to be brought in, 
becauſe it would then appear from the moſt irrefragable evi- 
dence, that the Bill does not contain thoſe pernicious 
clauſes, which they, without knowing what it is, aſſert 
that it does. Sir, the intereſts of Great Britain and Ireland 
are ſo intimately blended, that there is not a rational man 
in either country, that is not convinced, that they muſt 
ſtand or fall together. — Is then an attempt to ſettle the 
jarring and diſcordant intereſts of rival merchants and 
manufacturers a crime of ſo henious a nature? and if this 
Bill is not calculated to effectuate fo defirable a purpoſe, 
why refuſe to take it into conſideration ? How will you 
frame a proper Bill for that purpoſe, if you refuſe to enter 
into the diſcuſſion of it? Surely, Sir, it would be a defira- 
ble purpoſe to guard againſt an acrimonious rivalſhip in 
trade or manufacture, a competition of this kind leads to a 
commercial ſeparation, if not hoſtility; a commercial ſe- 
aration leads to a national one, and a national ſeparation, 
i will boldly affirm, is the ſure and certain road to ruin. 
vir, it would be vain and idle in me to enter into any diſ- 
cuſhon of the detail. of the meaſure, which I underſtand 
is now to be given up, and J only roſe to reſcue myſelf, and 
thoſe gentlemen who voted on the ſame fide, ' tag that 
obloquy and calumny which was ſo unjuſtly levelled at them. 
Mr. Ogle roſe to complain of his ſpeech of Friday having 
been miſrepreſented in one of the morning papers. Mr. 
Ogle repeated the general tenor of his arguments in the 
former debate, declaring that he had then voted to give 
leave for the admiſſion of the Bill, that the people —_ 
en: 991 8 
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land might know what had been propoſed, and that the 
ſenſe of the Iriſh nation might be collected upon it; ſaying 
at the ſame time, that their opinion ſhould regulate his 
conduct. | bn ET | 
Mr. Conolly bore teſtimony to the explanation of Mr. 
Ogle, and ſaid he was ſure the honourable Gentleman was 
incapable of any other conduct. | | 
The queſtion was then put, “that the Bill be read a firſt 
time,” which was agreed to. 
The Clerk began to read the Bill. 
Mr. Flood defired it might be read ſhort. 
The Attorney General thought, the longer it was read and 
the more underſtood, the better, and thoſe Gentlemen that 
were ſo extremely averſe to the Bill would, he ſaid, do well 
to liſten to it, that they might ſee if any of their objections 
were founded. 5 | | 
Mr. Flood conſented to hear it at length, in order to ſhew 
how unfortunate thoſe Gentlemen were, who had miſſed it. 
The Clerk had proceeded a page or two, the Houſe all 
the time ſhewing little or no attention, when; | 
General Cunningham roſe and remonſtrated againſt the 
abſurdity of thus waſting the time of the Houſe and giv- 
ing the Clerk the trouble to read what rio Gentleman liſ- 
tened to. The Bill, he obſerved, was meant to be print- 
ed; it would then come fairly before the public, and then 
let the world judge, let every man who read it, form his 
own opinion of the contents. 
The Bill was read ſhort, ordered to be printed; and, 
Mr. Orde roſe; and moved“ that the Houſe adjourn till 
that day three weeks.” | 
Mr. Hartley ſaid, he depended on the right honourable 


Gentleman's promiſe that nothing further ſhould be moved 


reſpecting the Bill that ſeſſion, but he had, he ſaid, in his 
hand, a petition from a very full and reſpe&able meeting 
of the citizens of Dublin, held that day, at the Royal 
Exchange, at which their chief Magiſtrate had preſided. 
In that Petition, the citizens expreſſed their humble and 
reſpectful confidence in the virtue of Parliament, and pray- 
ed the Houſe to reje& molt ſtrongly that ſyſtem which the 
right honourable Gentleman had propoſed on Friday, aſ- 
ſuring the Houſe that in maintaining their legiſlative and 
conſtitutional rights, they would give them every ſup- 
port in their power. Mr. Hartley obſerved that, the reaſon 


aſſigned for printing the . namely, that it might be 
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generally underſtood, and that the ſenſe of the people 
ought to be collected upon it, was, in his mind, an idle 
and ill- founded pretence, becauſe the ſentiments of the 
people upon the ſubject were already well known. The peti- 
tion that he held in his hand was one proof that they were ſo. 

The queſtion of adjournment having being moved and ſe- 
conded, the petition could not be received, 

After ſome little conteſt, one ſide of the Houſe calling for 
the queſtion of adjournment, and the other for Mr. Flood's 
motion, 13 

Sir Henry Cavendiſh ſaid a few words, and at the ſame 
time begged to remind the Houſe that#he queſtion of ad- 
journment was to be conſidered as a- p&vious queſtion. 

Mr. O'Hara ſaid, the Reſolution Wopoſed by the Hon. 
Member (Mr. Flood,) was no more han a declaration of 
their rights of independence ; and that the legiſlature was 
determined to ſupport its independence : this was a right 
they had to declare whenever they thought proper, and no 
other body of men, whatever, had a right to take offenc , 
becauſe they did ſo. He ſeverely cenſured the queſtion of 
adjournment, and ſaid, it was preſfed to prevent them 
from coming to-the reſolution propoſed by the Hon. Member 
on the floor ; it partook of the ſpirit and principle of, and 
was derived from the ſame ſource with the 4th Propoſition, 
which no man in the Houſe or in the nation, dare to defend. 
The public mind was deſervedly alarmed by the nefarious 
attempt made on their conſtitution and commerce, and it 
was proper this, or ſome other reſolution of the ſame na- 
ture, ſhould be entered into to quiet it; it was proper ſome 
aſſurance ſhould be given them by Parliament, that their 
I->erty was ſecure in the virtues of the legiſlature : this reſo- 
lution was neceſſary, whether they went on with the Bill 
or not. If they went on with the Bill, it was right to cut 
away all hope from the Miniſter of England, of ſucceeding 
in his laudable project of robbing them of their legiſlative 
power; if they did not go on with the Bill, it was right to 
tell the people ſo. 

From the great pains he had ſeen Adminiſtration put it- 
ſelf to, to encreaſe, by the creation of new places and the 
diſtribution of new penſions, its already too great influ- 
ence, he ſuſpected they had ſome very dangerous object in 
contemplation, that required extraordinary exertion and 
extraordinary corruption through that Houſe. He did not 
indeed imagine the danger was ſo great or imminent 
as the preſent Bill proved to be. He warned Gen- 
tlemen of the danger, and of the too great influence of Mi- 
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niſters, by which neither conſtitution or commerce could 
be ſafe. 

To a variety of remarks on the eleven Iriſh and the twen- 
ty Engliſh Propoſitions he added a compariſon of them one 
with the other, and after explaining the nature and extent: 
of the irreciprocities introduced by Mr. Pitt and his friends 


in England, he ſhewed that theſe diſadvantages to Ireland 


were not confined to her intercourſe with Great Britain, but 
that, if ſhe adopted the Right Hon. Secretary's Bill, ſhe would 
extend by her own act to render nugatory whatever foreign 
trade England would ſuffer the appearance of to remain a- 
mong them. The reſolution would, he ſaid, be neceſſary as 
a criterion of the Bill. Miniſters had afferted they were dri- 
ven to the preſent ſettlement by diſcontents in Ireland—But 
if Ireland was diſcontented, ſuch a remedy ſurely was a very 
unlikely mode to content her It was a curious way to con- 
tent a people, that complained of being deprived unjuſtly of 
a portion of their trade, to take away the remainder. He 
ſaw greater oppoſition riſing from the ſyſtem than ever was 
experienced in that country, as the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man's Bill inſtead of being calculated to give contentment 
feemed intended for no other purpoſe than the promotion 
of keeneſt diſcord. If it were not, he ſaid, for Adminiſtration 
Fg oppoſition would not in Ireland ſhew its 
ace. 

What would be the conſequence? An union of legiſla- 
ture, would in a great meaſure reſult from the adoption of 
the Bill, the tendency of which would be to reduce Ireland 
to the ſtate of a province. To treat her as America was 
treated before her own virtue, and the favour of Providence 
fet her looſe from her chains to oppreſs her commerce 
whenever it ſuited the intereſt or pleaſed the fancy of any 
petty town in England — to ſtop up her ports whenever the 
Engliſh merchant thought it convenient to call into action 
his thirſt of monopoly. From external, the tranſition 
would be found eaſy to internal taxation, as it would be no 
difficult matter to ſtart a queſtion whether this or that was a 
port duty or an inland exciſe. As to the option, that, in- 
ſtead of being a remedy, made the Bill if poſſible ſtill more 
pernicious. He had heard and read of many Miniſters of 
wonderful talents in the art of deſtroying their enemies. 
But they muſt yicld to the author of this fair and reci- 
procal ſyſtem: No Miniſter was ever more plauſible in 
deſtroying his enemy than this young man had proved 
himielf to be in ruining the only friend remaining to his 
country. 


Sir 
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that the meaſure ſhould be put an end to, and the right hon. 
Secretary had done ſo; that day. The«gight honourable 
Gentleman had, he ſaid, taken a great deal of pains to ſerve 
them, but it had not been in his power. The ſym he 
had brought in had been founded upon principles that 
could not ſucceed : but that was now at an end, if he un- 
derſtood him rightly. fſT / 

Mr. Orde ſaid, he thought he had performed his part in 
bringing the Bill to that period. He had introduced it in 
obedience to the commands of the Houſe ; it was now be- 
fore the Public; and whenever it was taken up again, it 
muſt be taken up by the Public. 8 

Mr. Conolly then ſaid, he thought the matter ſettled, and, in 
that caſe, the queſtion of adjournment was to be conſidered 
as a previous queſtion upon the Reſolution propoſed to be 
moved by the Right Hon. Gentleman near him; and there- 
fore every Gentleman who voted for the queſtion of adjourn- 
ment, would vote intrinſically againſt the Reſolution. Mr. 
Conolly took that occaſion to declare, that he had no doubt of 
the honour of the Right Hon. Gentleman's intention: what 
he had juſt ſaid had confirmed him in it. As the Reſolution, 
however, clearly aſcertained the ſentiments of that Houſe 
with regard to the Conſtitutional and Legiſlative Rights of 
Ireland, and as that was a point on which a doubt ought not 
to hang, he muſt unavoidably vote for the Reſolution, if it 
was put. But if the Right Hon. Gentleman would ſay that 
he' never meant any thing injurious to the Conſtitution, he 
would endeavour to perſuade the Right Hon. Gentleman 
off his intention of urging the Reſolution. 

Sir Edward Ncwenham. Can you think of adjourning 
before you calm the minds of the people ? Will you add op- 

reſſion to inſult ? There are Bills of national conſequence 


ready for the Royal Aſſent; you paſſed the Hay Bill con- 


trary to the rules of Parliament ; in one day it was moved 
for, read, engroſſed, and paſſed both Houſes. Will you 
adjourn before that Bill receives the Royal Aﬀent ? The ſpi- 
rit of the people will not ſubmit to the daſtardly expedient of 
a previous queſtion ; the peace, the future proſperity of this 
nation depends on the deciſion of this night. And I will 
add the ſame of Great Britain ; I love the Britiſh nation, 
and I wiſh to ſerve them, when it does not militate againſt. 


the Legiſlative or Commercial Rights of Ireland. 1 
| A 


Mr. Conolly obſerved, that it was the ſenſe of the Houſe 
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Mr. Gearge Ponſonby ſaid, the queſtion before the Houſe 
was a queſtion of adjournment, and the only reaſon why 
they were deſired to vote againſt it was, in order to vote a 
Reſolution aſſertive of the Conſtitution of Ireland. Now he 
was againſt any ſuch motion, and would vote for the queſ- 
tion of adjournment — 

Mr. Flood interrupted Mr. Ponſonby, to ſtate that his 
Reſolution ſaid, they would not relinquiſh their Conſtitu- 
tional Rights. The words went not to afſert, but to retain, 
as the ſenſe of the motion was: We hold ourſelves bound 
to retain, and not to enter into any engagements to give up 
&c. &c.“ | 
Mr. G. Ponſonby ſaid, that was what he ſuppoſed the 
motion to be, and would therefore vote againſt it. To 
what purpoſe ſhould they vote, that they would retain their 
Conſtitutional Rights? Who imagined that they would 
give them up ? Was not that night a proof that they were 
determined to preſerve their Conſtitution ? The fulleſt proof 
that could be defired | Why then vote a Reſolution that 
implied, that there ever had exiſted an intention on their 
part to abandon their Legiſlative Rights? Beſides it did 
more : 'The Reſolution committed that Houſe with the Par- 
liament of England. Suppaſe they were to paſs the Reſo- 
lution, would not they imply to all mankind by it, that the 
Parliament of England had attempted to reſume the Conſti- 
tution of Ireland ? Were they prepared for war ? Would they 
venture peace for a word, a form, a nothing ? Were they 
ready for war ? The words of the Reſolution gave the lie 
to the Addreſſes of the two Houſes of the Britiſh Parliament, 
and were therefore highly objectionable. He aſked, had any 
man made an attack upon their Conſtitution? If not, the 
Reſolution was unneceſſary. He aſked again, were they 
prepared to quarrel with Great Britain ? If not he ſhould 
ſuppoſe it raſh to hazard a quarrel by an intemperate and 
unwiſe Reſolution neither called for by the occaſion, nor 
juſtified by the preſſure of any neceſſity. 

Mr. Dennis Daly ſaid, he would trouble the Houſe with a 
few words only. He would vote for the adjournment ; and 
his reaſon was, becauſe he thought the Reſolution that had 
been offered by the Hon. Gentleman on the floor, was 
wholly unneceſſary. The Right Hon. Secretary had talked 


to 
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to the Houſe in a ſtyle that muſt have been highly ſatisfac- 
tory to all of them. He had fairly ſubmitted the Bill to the 
conſideration of the country, and left it for them to decide 
whether it ſhould be proceeded upon any further. He de- 
fired to know what more could be wiſhed for ? And was 
clearly of opinion that no Reſolution humiliating to the 
Parliament of Great Britain was either neceſſary or proper. 
— He put the caſe, that the Reſolution then propoſed 
had been moved and agreed to, and the Addreſs of the two 
Houſes .of the Britiſh Parliament had followed; would not 
that Addreſs have ſatisfied them completely? If fo, and 
he believed no Gentleman would queſtion it, the Addreſs 
having preceded the Reſolution, the Reſolution was ren- 
dered wholly unneceſſary. Mr. Daly ſaid, he had been ac- 
cidentally abſent from the Houſe, on Friday; but, as he 
did not wiſh to ſhelter himſelf under the plea of accidental 
abſence, thinking it highly unbecoming for any man to take 
refuge under ſuch an excuſe, when a great Conſtitutional 
queſtion called for his opinion, he would ſtate what would 
Have been his conduct, had he been preſent. If there, he 
certainly ſhould have voted for giving leave to bring in the 
Bill, in order that the country might have it before them; 
but when he had done ſo, he had very little hope of being 
able to ſupport it farther. 

Mr. Griffith urged, that the Parliament of England had 
aſſerted the rights of Ireland. He aſked therefore whether 
the Parliament of Ireland was willing to aſſert its own rights 
or not ? | 

Mr. Curran roſe to oppoſe the motion for adjourning, un- 
til the reſolution which had been juſt read ſhould be diſpo- 
ſed of. He ſaid, he knew too well the manlineſs of the 
Right Hon. Gentleman's mind, (Mr. Daly) who had ſpoken 
laſt, not to rely on his ſupport if he could only convince his 
judgment. And that, he hoped might be done even by the 
arguments adduced by the Gentleman who had preceded 
him (Mr. Ponſonby) in ſupport of a contrary opinion. 
That Gentleman had objected to the intended reſolution as 
unneceſſary, as caſting a direct reflection on the conduct 
of Great Britain, and as tending to commit the Parliaments 

of the two nations. As to the laſt obſervation he would 
not deſcend to examine it; whether it was an argument ad- 
dreſſed to their ſuppoſed timidity or their wiſdom, he would 
leave to the magnaminity of the Houſe to determine. 
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As to the two former objections, he did not think them 
tounded in fact. The reſolution caſt no reflection on the 
Miniſter of a Parliament of Great Britain. They had both 
expreſly acknowledged the independence of Ireland : It could 
not therefore be diſreſpectful in them to adopt a reſolution 
expreſſing the ſentiments, nay almoſt repeating the words 
of his Majeſty and the two Houſes of the Britiſh Parliament. 
He would therefore ſupport the reſolution, becauſe it was 
not either hoſtile or diſreſpectful to Great Britain, but be- 
cauſe it was indiſpenſibly neeeſſary to Ireland, as a reſolu- 
tion intimating to Great Britain in the moſt moderate man- 
ner her unalterable purpoſe never to ſurrender her conſti- 
tution for any conſideration whatſoever ; he would alſo 
ſupport it as a reſolution reconciling the people of Ireland 
to their repreſentatives, and the repreſentatives to each 
other. 

As to the motion for adjourning, it was no more or leſs 
than a previous queſtion ; a previous queſtion was the piti- 
ful expedient of a temporiſing, a timid or a divided Parlia- 
ment : but it never could be the expedient of a firm or u- 
nited one. He ſaid the exiſtence of Britiſh liberty was due 
to that unremitting vigilance with which it had been al- 
ways guarded from encroachment. Every invaſion with 
which it was threatened, by the folly of Miniſters or the uſur- 
pation of Kings, had been conſtantly checked by a conſtitu - 
tional aſſertion of Iiberty—ſuch was Magna Charta, ſuch 
upwards of thirty ſtatutes ſo early as the fourth Henry, ſuch 
the petition of Right, the Bill of Rights, the Act ot Settle- 
ment, ſuch the recent repeal of the 6th of George I. For no 
man, ſaid he, can think that the Britiſh liberty derived any 
authority from thoſe ſtatutes, or that acts of Parliament could 
enact conſtitutional rights; on the contrary, we are not 
free becauſe Magna Charta was ena&ed, but that great 
charter was enacted becauſe we were free. Theſe rights are 

therefore uniformly aſſerted as the birth-right of Engliſh- 
men, as derived only from God, who has ordained that as 
the ſervice of himſelf is perfect freedom, fo all juſt obedi- 
ence to human government is perfect liberty. Neither 
could they think that the friends of power did not on every 
one of thoſe great occaſions reſort to ſome deſpicable refuge 
like the previous queſtion, Theſe ſtatutes then, ſaid he, 
are ſo many monuments on the page of hiſtory, that mark 
the defeat and the folly of ſuch previous queſtions. They 
were then ſignals of unanimity and confidence to the de 
Y fenders 


( 


fenders of liberty; of alarm and intimidation to its inva- 
ders, and they ſhould be now regarded as records exhibiting 
the wiſdom and virtue of paſt ages, as examples to future, 
and teaching poſterity this great leſſon : 'That to be virtu- 
ous is to be vigilant, and to be early is to be ſucceſsful. 

On this principle, he ſaid, he contended for the reſoluti- 
on. The Miniſter of England had offered them a commer- 
cial ſyſtem, which involved the dire& ſurrender of our 
Conſtitution. They were called on for ſome anſwer, and this 
reſolution ſays no more than this. You offer us a ſyſtem of 
trade, and with it, you offer us chains; we will not wear 
them. The liberty of Ireland is not ours, we will not there- 
fore give it away, bo 'tis our duty to maintain it, and we 
will do ſo. We will not barter the realities of Conſtitution 
and Liberty for the pothbilities of Commercial benefit.” 

But, ſaid he, Gentlemen ſay “ no, you do not give up 
the Conſtitution, for you may put an end to this ſyſtem 
when you chuſe.” But if the Bill had paſſed, Ireland he 
contended, would be in ſlavery until it ſhould be put an end 
to. What madnels therefore would it be to enter into a 
contract that would leave them no means of redeeming 
their freedom but by violating their engagements. 

But ſome Gentlemen had denied that the fourth Propo- 
ſition would have had any ſuch tendency or effect. He 
ſaid it was an expreſs obligation on Ireland to adopt a par- 
ticular code of laws to be paſſed in Great Britain, which 
Ireland ſhould regiſter, but which ſhe could not propound, 
or alter, or repeal. It was plainly underſtood fo in Eng- 
land; the Engliſh merchant and manufacturer was alarm- 
£4. and with very little cauſe, and Mr. Pitt found himſfelt 
obliged do ſomething to allay his apprehenſions. And 
efectuality would he have done it; for his 4th Propoſition 
would have 1aid the commerce as well as the conſtitution of 
Ireland at the tcet of Great Britain, If Mr. Pitt had been 
diipolcd to ſpeak plainly to the Britiſh merchant, he would 
have aid, „do not be alarmed at any competition of Ire- 
land in your own or in foreign markets, for the 4th Pro- 
poßtiom thall chain down her competition. If ſhe ſhall 
grow formidable to vou in Europe, I will preſs her with 
n2V.gation laws, and truſtrate her efforts. The Weſtern 
lands that ceate to be the ſcene of torture only to the un- 
happy fons of 4.criva ; they ſhall be houſes of correction to 
the ſpirit of Iriſh commerce.” | 
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Such language might Mr. Pitt have held if it had not 

been unwiſe to alarm Ireland with ſo full an avowal of his 

lan. 

l Neither was it underſtood that Mr. Fox did not preſs this 
argument in a commercial view. As an Engliſhman he 
2 have had fears of the conſequences of the ſyſtem pro- 
poſed, and it would have been inconſiſtent with thoſe fears 
to have held out that ſyſtem to the Britiſh Monopoliſt in a 
point of view that might have recommended it to his love 
of power. But however he might think Mr. Fox an Eng- 
Iiſhman on ſubjects of commerce, he thought him a mem- 
ber of the Britiſh empire on points of conſtitution. 

On ſo ſacred a ſubjeR as the latter, he could not ſuppoſe 
ſo able a man capable of yielding to any little motive of 
party or ſeaſon by a declaration of any ſentiments but thoſe 
of his heart. It needed not his talents to know, that if the 
Conſtitution was diſhonoured in Ireland, it was diſhonoured 
in England alſo, It was to this principle he attributed his in- 
dignation when the rights of Jurics were invaded, as well 
as the oppoſition which he gave to a Bill that muſt have 
endangered the rights of the Conſtitution in England by de- 
ſtroying them in Ireland. Thoſe ſympathies, he ſaid, 
were unplanted in the heart of man for the preſervation of 
liberty. It was the general and vigorous influx and co-ope- 
ration of them that achieved every thing glorious in the 
theatre of the world; it was that that adorned the fall at 
Thermopyle, and the triumph at Marathon ; it was that 
in America that combated with fleets and armies, and wa- 
ded to freedom through ſlaughter and deſolation; it was 
that that wafted the ſhouts of an emancipated hemiſphere 
acroſs the waſtes of the Atlantic, and rouſed Ireland from 
her lethargy ; it was that that ſent her armies into the field 
and crowned their illuſtrious leader with fame and with 
victory—thank heaven ! not a victory ſtained with blood 
not a victory bathed in the tears of a mother, a ſiſter or a 
wife - not a victory hanging over the grave of a Warren or 
a Montgomery, and uncertain whether to triumph in what 
ſhe had gained, or to mourn over what ſhe had loſt ! 

He then proceeded todefend the Reſolution, as the only way 
of juſtifying the majority, who had veted for bringing in the 
Bill, to their conſtituents. As to the minority who had ſaved 
the country, they needed no vindication ; but thoſe who vo- 
ted for the introduction of the Bill, muſt have waited for the 
Committee, to ſhew the nation that they would never aſſent 
to the th Propoſition. That opportunity, he ſaid, could never 
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arrive—The Bill was at an end The cloud that had been 
collecting ſo long, and threatening to break in tempeſt and 
ruin on their heads, had paſſed harmleſs away. The ſiege 
that was drawn round the Conſtitution was raiſed, and the 
enemy was gone. Juvat ire et Dorica caſtra and they 
might now go abroad without fear, and trace the dangers 
they had eſcaped ;—here was drawn the line of circumval- 
lation, that cut them off for ever from the Eaſtern world :— 
and there the correſponding one, that incloſed them from 
the Weſt. Nor let us, ſaid he, forget in our exultation to 
whom we are indebted for the deliverance. —Here ſtood 
the truſty mariner (Mr. Conolly) on his old ſtation the maſt 
head, and gave the ſignal of danger. —Here (Mr. Flood) 
all the wiſdom of the ſtate was collected, exploring your 
weakneſs and your ſtrength, deteCting every ambuſcade, and 
pointing to the hidden battery that was brought to bear on 
the ſhrine of freedom. — And there (Mr. Grattan) was ex- 
erted an eloquence more than human, inſpiring, forming, 
directing, animating, to the great purpoſes of your falva- 
tion, &c. 

But I feel, ſaid he, that I am leaving the queſtion, and 
the bounds of moderation; but there is an ebullition in- 
great exceſſes of joy that almoſt borders on inſanity. I own 
I feel ſomething like it in the profuſeneſs with which I 
ſhare the general triumph.“ It was not, however, a triumph 
which he wiſhed to enjoy at the expence of the Honourable 
Gentleman who had breught in the Bill, he was willing 
to believe, with the beſt intention. — Whatever he might 
have thought before, he now felt no trace of reſentment to 
the Honourable Gentleman. On the contrary he withed 
that that day's intercourſe, which would probably be their 
laſt, might be marked on his part by kindneſs and reſpect. 

Neither did he wiſh to have an appearance of triumph 
over the majority of the Houſe, as if he were more a friend 
to the Conſtitution of Ireland than they. On the contrary 
he was certain they loved it as well as he; and he wiſhed 
that they would ſay ſo to the people, by joining in the pro- 
poſed Reſolution. He wiſhed both ſides of the Houle 
would partake in the joy of the eſcape, as they would ſhare 
uus advantage. And he beſought them not to throw a cloud 
on the general feſtivity, by a ſullen retuſal to ſhare the 
comforts of the land with thoſe who had, with fome peril 
to themſelves, ſaved them from drowning, and brought 
them to the ſhore. | | | 

But, he faid, ſome Gentlemen might be averſe to the 
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Reſolution, through a fear of being thought to deſert the 
Miniſter at his laſt moments. As to that, he ſaid, the 
Right Honourable Gentleman had been let down as quietly 
as pollible, and an uſeleſs adherence to him now, would, 
expoſe thoſe Gentlemen to perhaps a more humilia- 
ting imputation, that of an attachment to men, and not 
to meaſures, — for the meaſure was gone down, the man only 
was floating. Gentlemen who could not help him, might take 
ſome care of themſelves. Nor could it require all their ſaga- 
city to diſcover, that two eager a deſire of the cypreſs and 
ſcarf at the funeral, might make them poſſibly rather late at 
the coronation. | 

Lord Luttrel and Mr. Molyneux roſe together, but Mr. 

Molyneux obtained the hearing. Mr. Molyneux oppoſed 
the Reſolution, and detended the Bill, declaring, that it 
contained nothing inimical to the Conſtitution, and would 
have been productive of much benefit to commerce. He, 
therefore, would have ſupported it, from a conviction, that 
it would have proved advantageous to Ireland. Mr. Mo- 
ly neux ſaid, he felt for the Conſtitution of his country, as 
much as any man, and had too great a ſtake in it to give his 
vote upon a national queſtion, of the magnitude and im- 
portance of that which had been under diſcuſſion, with- 
out the moſt rooted conviction of the rectitude and proprie- 
ty of the deciſion he was about to make. That which had 
occupied their attention upon that day and Friday laft, 
was undoubtedly of the firſt importance, and no confidera- 
tion on earth ſhould have induced him to vote for it, could 
he not have done ſo but upon principle. | 

Sir John Blaquiere ſaid, he was happy that the Bill 

was permitted to he printed, as it would fully juſtify 
all thoſe who had taken a' part in a meaſure, which 
when the country recovered its fober ſenſes, would appear 
to be highly honourable and advantageous to it. He op- 
poſed the Reſolution before the Houſe, becauſe it was not 
warranted on any ground whatſoever, and if it were, it 
would be inexpedient to take ſuch a precipitate ſtep. The 
Engliſh Bill was ſaid to affect to bind Ireland, and was 
compared to the American Stamp Act, and Tea Tax, 
which had deluged that country in blood. He took pp the 
Addreſs of the Lords of England, and the King's Anſwer, 
and read the lines: 

We have thus far performed our part in this important bufineſs, and 
we truſt that, in the whole courſe of its progreſs, reciprocal intereſts and 
metual affection will inſure that ſpirit of union ſo eſſentially neceſſary to 
de great end which the two countries have equally in view, 
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let the ſober ſenſes of gentlemen now determine upon its 
merits : it would be an inſult upon the underſtanding of 
that Houſe to ſay another word upon it. 

It was the bleſſing of God, he ſaid, that when that extra- 
ordinary Reſolution was moved the other night, he found an 
honourable friend of his had propoſed the queſtion of adjourn- 
ment ; or fluſhed with the victory, or ſomething very like 
one, which gentlemen on the other fide had gatned, he 
had very ſtrong doubts, whether, in the phrenzy of the 
moment, that mad Reſolution might not have obtained the 
{anion of the Houle : He begged gentlemen to conſider, 
that it was a direct attack upon the proceedings of the Par- 
liament of England, and upon the conduct of the King, 
who, in his Anſwer had re-echoed what his Addreſs had 
ſtated : it was a libel upon the Britiſh Parliament, and an 
impeachment of the underſtanding of the King, and the 
integrity of his Miniſter; in a word, it was a proceeding 
which ought to revolt every diſpaſſionate member of the 
community 1 
He ſaid it was impoſſible to avoid ſaying one word with 
reſpect to the ſituation of his Right Honourable friend the 
Secretary, after what had fallen from an Honourable Gen- 
tleman on the other ſide. He had been traduced without 
doors in the haſeſt manner, miſ-ſtated and miſrepreſented 
within by Gentlemen on both fides of the Houſe ; betrayed 
(he would uſe the word, if it did not apply to a character 
that was incapable of intending to do ſo) by ſome of his 
friends in England ( he here alluded to what had dropped from 
Ar. Smith, in the laſt debate concerning what Lord Camden, 
hed ſaid). What, ſaid he, ſhall the man of the firſt cha- 
rater, rank, and conſequence in that Houſe, preſiding at 
the head of his Majeſty's Councils, diſtinguiſhed not more 
tor his ability than his love of liberty, heſitate to give 3 
decifive and categorical: anſwer to the ſimpleſt of all queſ- 
tions, Whether the fourth Reſolution did or did not bind 
Ireland? It obviouſly ſpoke: to his underſtanding, coming 
from a man who was above any finiſter view, that he had 
no motive but a doubt on the occaſion, and ſuch, he con- 
feſſed, might warrant doubts in others ; but how did it 
act upon the preſent queſtion? The doubt might warrant 
a diſſent from the Bill, but it was fair logic to infiſt, that 
to warrant an aſſent to the Reſolution they muſt take jy” 4 
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fact, that he had poſitively declared it was binding to Ire- 
land. However, the Bill was now gone forth, it would 
bare its breaſt to the world, and juſtify thoſe who had a 
hand in framing it.— The Reſolution produced was a libel 
on the Britiſh Parliament, an inſult to the King, and an 
impeachment of the integrity of his Miniſters! It was tending 
to commit the two Parliaments together, and leading ulti- 
mately to a ſeperation between the two kingdoms ; and, 
upon the whole, was ſuch an act of deſperate madnels, as, 
he truſted in his heart, no man in his ſober ſenſes would 
ſupport. 

r. Kearney gave the Hon. Gentleman credit for his feel- 
ings; he would nevertheleſs recommend it to him and the 
Gentlemen who voted with him on the motion of Frida 
laſt, to ſupport the Reſolution. They would thereby have 
an opportunity of convincing the people without doors that 
they never had entertained an intention of abandoning the 
Conſtitution of their country, 'or of ſuffering it to be 
trenched upon. Mr. Kearney ſaid, that like Cæſar's wife, 
it was not ſufficient that Parliament ſhould be virtuous, 
it ought to be unſuſpected. 

Mr. Coote ſaid, that in conſidering the queſtion before the 
Houle, he would not regard this, or that adminiſtration, 
this or that party.—That he thought every man ought to en- 
deavour to preſerve the Conſtitution, and the Independent 
Legiſlation they now poſſeſſed without violation, and hand 
them down to poſterity without encroachment. —So long as 
the queſtion was general, that was to ſay, whether the Bill 
ſhould be admitted, or not, he had ſome doubts upon his mind, 
but that he would never heſitate in refuſing his ſupport to 
any principle that tended to ſhake the Legiſlative Rights of 
Ireland. That in ceaſing to legiſlate, they muſt ceaſe to be 
Independent. That if they were to deliver over into other 
hands their legiſlation, it would not be ſo eaſy a matter to re- 
cover it. That it was infinitely more eaſy to prevent an 
evi's creeping into the Conſtitution, than to eradicate that 
vil when once fixed there. That he would not agree tothe 
propoſed Reſolution, as it appeared to him unneceſſary, hoſ- 
tile to the Britiſh Legiſlature, and inconſiſtent with that dig- 
nified caution, and manly wiſdom which ought to govern their 
conduct. That the country could derive no advantage from 
Reſolution, and that there were limits, beyond which it 
would be impradent to ſtep without direct provocation; and 
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as Horace ſays © Eft modus in rebus, ſunt certi denique fines 2 
guos ultra, citraque neq uit con ſiſtere rectum. f thi 
| Mr. Corry ſaid the queſtion before the Houſe required by 
| very little indeed to be faid in its ſupport ; but the Hon. Gen- he 
| tleman who had ſpoken laſt but one, having alluded to ſomething * 
he had ſtated relative to a Noble Peer, (Lord Camden), ur 
he thought it neceſſary again to ſtate what had come to his e's 


information upon it. He underſtood that that Noble Peer 
had in one debate ſaid, that he would never conſent to part 
with an iota of the 4th Reſolution ; and in another, when I 
preſſed to declare whether it was his opinion that it infring- 


ed upon the Conſtitution of Ireland, he had anſwered cc that 45 
were he preſſed for ſeven years upon that point, he would hg 
not give an anſwer:“ This, Mr. Corry ſaid, falling from a that 
Miniſter and from ſo wiſe a man, ſeemed to him to have Eng 
one of theſe only tw» poſſible meanings—either Lord Camden KS 
thought it did affect the legiſlative independency ot Ireland, and ade 
he had caution and wiſdom enough not to irritate that coun- ha 
try by declaring it; or he thought it did not affect it, and je& 
he had unwillingneſs to offend England by declaring that boat 
opinion. W hich of the two motives was it deſired ſhould be 1. 
attributed to the Noble Peer for declining to ſpeak out? — V 
In the courſe of the proceedings on this buſſneſs of the Right a6 
Hon. Gentleman's Bill, he obſerved, that the Commercial not 
part of it had retired from public attention; and very na- Reſc 
turally ſince the ſtage in which it has heen oppoſed preclud- e, 
ed detail, and going to principle, the great Conſtitutional ities 
queſtion, a ſubject on which the country felt with ſo much xy 
ſenſibility, had alone been taken up: This he was to obſerve da ke 
could by no means bear a conſtruction, that the Commer- 9 
cial part was not highly objectionable; much leſs could it juſtn 
bear a conſtruction, as had been ſomewhere inſinuated, ſorea 
that Ireland, becauſe ſhe refuſed that particular ſettlement, prehe 
had no wiſh or demand for any ſettlement whatever of her . 
trade: Points there were certainly, which called for ſettle- to fol 
ment ; he had at the opening of the laſt ſeſſion mentioned by tl 
for one, the Eaſt India trade, as had been truly ſtated in a Iden 
former debate; as he had repeatedly done alſo in that ſeſſion. e. 
He had likewiſe called the attention of the Houſe to a ſtate- rate f 
ment of the Navigation Act, which had paſſed unqueſtioned of an 
and undecided, as to the rights of the conntry : To thoſe prope 
it was his duty to call the attention of the Houſe at preſent ; to ret 
as to the former, he acknowledged he thought the preſent with i 


time afforded no poſſibility of going into it, and ide 
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that it muſt neceſſarily ſtand over till next ſeſſion of Par 
liament; as to the latter, it was not exactly in that ſitu- 
ation. He ſaid, he was extremely unwilling to ſtir any 
thing which might diſturb the harmony of the country ſo 
late in the ſeſſion, and therefore having diſcharged the duty 
he owed to the Houſe, in recalling it to their recollection, 
he would not, unleſs called upon by the Houſe, proceed to 
move any thing on that ſubject, willing at the ſame time 
if called upon immediately, to go into it. This however he 
would beg leave to ſtate to the Right Hon. Gentleman who 
preſided ſo ably at the Revenue board, and to two other 

emhers of that board, who alſo ſat there in 179. In that 
year, in the adminiſtration of Lord Buckingham, a report 
of that board upon the trade of Ireland had been ſent to Eng- 
land when the Iriſh buſineſs was then under diſcuſſion: In 
that report the board (tated, that the Navigation Act conſiders 
England and Ireiand as one country, and aijſects both alike : 


It was dated the 26th of June, 1779. How that board had 


ated ſince giving that opinion, or how they might tink fit 
to act in future, it was not his buſineſs to explain or to con- 
jecture, it was enough for him' to ſtate the matter to that 
board and to the Houſe, willing, as he ſaid, to proceed on 

it, if deſired ſo to do. | | | 
Very naturally indeed, all theſe things had, been laid 
aſide in the late diſcuſſions, which were of a political, 
not of a commercial nature: — lt was true they paſſed 
Reſolutions on a Commercial adjuſtment -which were 
ſent from thence, but in return they had received a po- 
litical treaty; a treaty whole preliminary was the ſa- 
crifice of their Conſtitution, and whole ratification was 
to be the ſubverſion. of thaircommerce. Fhey. had received 
a code of, Imperial law, maſked under the title of an ad- 
juſtment of trade. A juſt alarm had in conſequence 
ſpread itſelf over the nation: IT was theirs to quiet their ap- 
prehenſions - the people were eaſily led and prone to give 
their confidence where it was invited: Let them teach them 
to look up to them with confidence, and they would be led 
by their wiſdom ;—Let them teach them that in their de- 
liberations they ſympathized in a certain degree with the opi- 
nions of the nation, and the nation would ceaſe to delibe- 
rate for itſelf - that was the true ſecurity. for the tranquility 
of the country, that the impregnable protection of their 
property, and that the infallible perſuaſion to the nation 
to retire to cultivate the bleſſings of peace. In that view, 
with that conviction, and in the mild ſpirit of true mode- 
2 | ration 
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ration, he would vote for the motion to be propoſed ns fend- 
ing todiminiſh the apprehenſions of the people; and to eſta- 
bliſh their confidence in the Parliament of Ireland. 
Mr. Beresford roſe to ſet the honourable Gentleman right 
with regard to the fact he had mentioned, relative to a no- 
ble Lord high in office in Great Britain, which the hon. 
Gentleman ſeemed totally to miſapprehend. That noble 
Lord, it was true had not given any anſwer to the queſ- 
tion that had? been put to him by other Members of the 
Britiſh Houſe of Peers; but he had not refuſed to give 
an anſwer, for the reaſons ſuggeſted by the honourable 
Gentleman. After having been teized for ſome time the 
noble Lord had ſaid, that he would give no anſwer to their 
queſtions, that they had no right to put any ſuch queſtions 
to him. How that could be conſtrued into a declaration 
that the noble Lord had not formed an opinion, or that 
he entertained any doubt as to the true conſtruction of the 
Reſolution, Mr. Beresford ſaid, he was at a loſs to ima- 
gine. No man in his ſenſes could think the noble Lord's 
. opinion was different from that of any other Gentleman 
who read the Reſolution. As to the main queſtion, could 
any man alive ſay that the legiſlature was infringed ? 
Who infringed it? Where was it infringed? Let thoſe 
whothought it was infringed, ſhew it | Gentlemen ſeemed 
to him, not to have full poſſeſſion of their ſenſes, when 
they argued that the Conſtitution was infringed. They 
did not appear to him to have greatneſs of mind enough 
to look their ſituation in its face and to know what it really 
was. They had been ſo long unuſed to external legiſlation 
that they ſeemed to ſhew a weakneſs in ſtaking their con- 
ſtitution on a Reſolution of the Engliſh Houſes of Parlia- 
ment. With regard to the Navigation Act, and the opi- 
nion relative to its conſtruction that the honourable Gen- 
' tleman had quoted, he could not anſwer for others, he had 
never given any ſuch opinion, and he was ſure the ho- 
nourable Gentleman would not find his name ſubſcribed 
to the paper to which he had alluded. 
Mr. Corry ſaid, he had not the paper about him, he 
did not therefore know whether the honourable Gentle- 
man's name was ſubſcribed to it or not. ; 
Mr. Ponſonby ſaid, he would vote for the queſtion of 
adjournment, and that he thought no juſtification of the 
conduct of the majority of Friday neceſſary, 
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Sir Hercules Langriſbe ſaid, he ſhould not have riſen when 
there ſeemed to be fo little difference of opinion in the 
Houſe, had he not been called upon by an honourable 
friend to explain a matter in which he might officially have 
been concerned, ** the conſtruction of the Aci of Navigation.” 
He ſaid, it was of very little conſequence what opinion any 
man entertained concerning the conſtruction of a law that 
was to be received and executed in two diſtin& countries, 
He would not preſume ro judge what conſtruction this law 
might receive before a tribunal (if any ſuch could exiſt) 
competent to decide between the two nations ; but the ac- 
ceptation of the law was decided expreſsly in each by ſubſe- 
quent ſtatutes. In Ireland, by the act of cuſtoms, (which 
paſſed two years after, and recognized the Navigation Act) 
Britiſh Plantation goods were not only importable there from 
England, but importable upon one-half only of the euſtom 
duty. And by the Engliſh act of the 12th of George the 
III. it was declared that Plantation goods could not be export- 
able from Ireland to England. He admitted that the act was 
null and void, ſo far as it affected to bind Ireland, but as de- 
claratory of their conſtruction of the Act of Navigation it was 


of force, and deciſive: upon England; nothing therefore re- 


mained to the diſcretion of the Commiſſioners of the Revenue 
in either country. Without a new law the Iriſh Commiſſion- 
ers could not refuſe to receive Plantation goods from England 
—without a new law the Engliſh Commiſhoners could not 
receive them from Ireland. He obſerved the Honourable 
Member had taken leave of the great ſubject of the com- 
mercial ſettlement, by declaring that it would be deſtruc- 
tive of trade and ſubverſive of conſtitution, It was very eaſy, 
he ſaid, for Gentlemen of quick perception and ardent feelings 
to pronounce ſentence of condemnation on any mealure with- 
out the formality of a trial. It was only to ſubſtitute autho- 
rity for argument, and opinion for proof. 'That might ſave 
the people at large the trouble of judging for themſelves; but 
it might alſo ſometimes betray them into errors of judgment 
not their own. Infallibility was not, he obſerved, the property 
of man, and if it were, it would not be more likely to be found 
in the lofty range of ſublime genius, that in the humble paths 
of common ſenſe. There might be an exceſs of ſplendour 
which might throw a glare on a ſubject, tending more to 


obſcure than elucidate ; therefore, upon moſt occaſions, if the 
people were ſuffered to judge for themſelves, they would ge- 


nerally inthe end, he was perſuaded, judge pretty juſtly, They 
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were not to expect revelations in polities they muſt hiave re- 
courle to their own common ſenſe to work out their ſalva- 
tion here. It was alſo eaſy to ſay any meaſure was injurious to 
the country, and if that poſition be once taken for granted, 
It followed of courſe to ſay, that the ſupporters of it were 
men who had no ſenſe of duty or character, that they were 
betrayers of their truſt, and enemies of their country. — 
That was very true, if the premiſes were admitted; but if, on 
examination,” they appeared utterly deſtitute of foundation, 
the whole concluſion fell to the ground, and all the in- 
vective was but waſte of words, Now he was confident when 
the Bill, which he had then ordered to be printed, ſhould 
be circulated through the_country—when the clouds of pre- 
judice and deluſion ſhould have paſſed away, and the people 
ſhould have time to give it (what it never had had yet) a pa- 
tient and impartial examination, they would bluth at their in- 
fatuation, and deplore their loſs. They would then, per- 
haps, commend its ſupporters as the beſt friends to their 
country, as men who returned: from the temple more juſti- 
fied than others, who ſpoke more highly of themſelves. _ 
The Hon. Member, he faid, has ſpoken with becoming 
warmth of their newly acquired conſtitutional rights. His at- 
tachments were always warm, and well directed. However it 
was poſſible, that as that favourite obje& was purſued with all 
the fond partiality of a lover, it might ſtil] be regarded with 
all the fond jealouſy of a lover, which ſometimes entertained 
ſuſpicion where there was no juſt foundation for it; ſuch ex- 
ceſs was natural to devoted partiality, and though the reſult, 
perhaps, of the feelings, yet it was but too apt to betray the 
mind into groundleſs diſtruſt, and to take from wiſdom her 
. infallibility. There was a degree of political circumſpect ion 
that was uſeful to the country ; but there might be a ſort of 
impracticable ſuſpicion that walked alone that would neither 
communicate nor confide. Another Gentleman had ſaid, 
There was no need of any adjuſtment or ſettlement between 
the two countries.“ That ſentiment might reconcile him to 
the motion mentioned by the Hon. Member, for rene 
no man who thought a ſettlement neceſſary with England, 
would ſupport a motion tending fo eminently to render trines 
that impracticable, eſpecially as they muſt advance to gratu 
that ſettlement through the Parliament, againſt whom they 
the motion muſt imply an inſult. But they ſaid, “ they vious 
would never relinquiſh their legiſlative rights.” ——W here- of ad 
fore ſhould they fay ſo, unleſs they had been at- had | 
tacked? And if they ſaid, or implied, that the — 
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gliſh Parliament had attacked them, they caſt an un- 
deſerved inſult on them, and contradicted the una- 
nimous declaration of the Lords and Commons of Great 
Britain. It was not magnanimity to reſent an offence that 
never was intended, or to repel an injury that never was 
offered. But an Hon. Member, with a tenderneſs for Gen- 
tlemen on that fide of the Houſe, for which they were very 
grateful, would paſs the reſolution to vindicate their cha- 
racter to the people. Full of gratitude, however, they de- 
elined the offer, and required not the vindication. To the 
cool conſideration of the meaſure moſt willingly did they ſub- 
mit their reputation with their countrymen, and the time 
would come in which they would wiſh that the one fide 
had been more temperate, and the other more ſucceſsful. 

They talked of their conſtitutional rights with ardour, their 
feelings were juſt—let them enjoy their & ſtitutional rights 
unqueſtioned, unimpaired ; but let them not, in the ſplen- 


dour of their independence, loſe ſight of the peculiarity of 


their fituation, internal and external, He knew very well, 
that in legiſlation and conſtitution they were as independent 
as England, or any\ nation in the univerſe. But though 
they were a free country, they mult be a connected country 
—they muſt look for commerce and protection to ſome: 
powerful connection, and there was not a nation in the 
univerſe that would connect with them, except on terms of 
mutual conceſhon, of mutual contribution, and mutual be- 
nefit. They muſt be tranſported by a phrenzy of national 
vanity if they did not acknowledge jt, and they could 
not look into the map of the world, or confider the power 
and politics of Europe, without obſerving that England 
with that country, and that country alene, which they could 
be connected with ſafety to their commerce, their con- 
ſtitution, or their religion; and therefore a cloſe connecti- 
on with Great Britain was ſuch a political axiom, it was 
ſo ſelf-evidently neceſſary to both countries, as to become 
the creed of every rational man, and the cant of every de- 
ligning man amongſt them. But that connection was not to 
be maintained by groundleſs ſuſpicions, by alienating doc- 
trines, or offenſive reſolutions. 
gratulate Gentlemen on an accuracy of expreſſion which 
they had inadvertently fallen into. T hey called that a pre- 
vious queſtion—it certainly was ſo; becauſe the motion 
of adjournment was made previous to the reſolution which 
had been the ſubject of their debate, _ 
ir 


He had now only to con- 
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Sir Henry Cavendiſh roſe to call the Houſe back to the 


queſtion of adjournment. Sir Henry ſaid, no man had 
an idea of flying in the face of their ſovereign or attacking 
the Britiſh Parliament, but as an attack had been made on 
the Iriſh Conſtitution, the Reſolution appeared to him to 
be neceſſary, and all who thought. ſo would vote for it. 
The Secretary of State declared for the adjournment, be- 
cauſe it gave the fulleſt opportunity for the conſideration 
of that important ſubject. He had, he ſaid, preſented 
a petition from Cork, praying that the reſolutions, if not 
rejected, ſhould be poſtponed till the next ſeſſion of Par- 
liament. The adjournment was propoſed for the purpoſe 
of giving the fulleſt time to the public to conſider the 
Bill, which had been that day jntroduced, with a decla- 
ration of not taking up the meaſure till the next ſeſſion of 
Parliament, and aſſurance that it would never be taken 
up, if not called o. oy the public voice. That the Miniſter 
who held ſuch language was intitled to the public eſteem, and 
to ſhare in the triumph which a learned Gentleman ha, 
ſo eloquently expreſſed. He was alſo for the adjournment- 
becauſe he was againſt the Reſolution intended to be prod 


poſed. That the Reſolution implied a contradiction of the 


declarations made by the two Houſes of Parliament in Great 
Britain, in their addreſs to the Throne, and to the Bill of 
the Britiſh Houſe of Commons, both of which declared, in 
the moſt explicit terms, that the Iriſh Parliament was alone 
competent to make laws tor Ireland; and to the objection, 
that the Houſe ſhoyld make ſuch a declaration as well as 
the Britiſh Houſes of Parliament, he anſwered, that it was 
done by the bill now on the table, which would be print- 
ed and diſperſed through the kingdom. It was ſaid, that 
the bill introduced a new commercial ſyſtem in reſpe& to 
the Britiſh colonies, different in principle from that of 793 
he denied it, and infiſted that by the unanimous reſolu- 
tion of the Houſe of Commons in that year, the liberty 
ſo gratefully accepted by Ireland was a liberty of tra- 
ding with thoſe colonies “ in like manner as trade was 
cc carried on between Great Britain and them.” That on 
that principle their ſeveral laws were paſſed from that year 
to the preſent time, and in thoſe laws the ſame duties, 
regulations, prohibitions and reſtrictions were introduced 
as in the Britiſh laws, except in the inſtance of rum, which 


was excepted in the Bill, and one or two articles of little 
| | Importance. 
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importance. It was objected, that by the Bill they were 
to have no ſelection; he thought it unjuſt they ſhould have 
any, becauſe Great Britain herſelf had none; that they had 
accepted the trade on the ſame terms Great Britain enjoyed 
it, and that it was abſurd to expect it on any other. That 
whatever Great Britain and Ireland could ſupply, the co- 
lonies could take from no other country, and whatever the 
Colonies could ſupply, the two kingdoms . ought only to 
take from them, for that was the true principle of colo- 
nial connection. He inſiſted that no change whatever was 
made by the Bill in the independence of the Iriſh legi- 
ſlature; that the Engliſh colonies and ſettlements were the 
property of Great Britain, and every country had as good 
a right to grant its property on condition, as an individual. 
The nature of a condition was, that the perſon who had 
accepted the grant was at liberty not to perform the condi- 
tion, and to relinquiſh the grant on one ſide, the grantor 
is ſure that his property was not to be enjoyed longer 
than the condition was performed ; and on the other ſide, 
the grantee was at liberty not to perform the condition, and 
to determine the grant. 

He obſerved, that the condition expected from Ireland 


was of the moſt honourable nature; it was no more than 


this—that ſhe ſhould enjoy the property of Great Britain 
on the very ſame terms on which it was enjoyed by Great 
Britain herſelf, and whenever Ireland did not chooſe to 
enjoy 1t on thoſe terms, that then each nation was to re- 
turn preciſely to the commercial ſituation in which ſhe was 
now placed. He ſaid Great Britain had granted her co- 
lony trade on no other terms, and that, in juſtice to the 
whole Empire, ſhe could have granted it on no other ; for 
that otherwiſe the whole maritime and commercial ſyſtem 
of Great Britain would be at the feet of Ireland. He ad- 
yertedto the articles of union between England and Scotland, 
and ſaid, that event, ſo long deſired by England, had been 
obſtructed for many ages by Scotland's inſiſting upon hav- 
ing the benefits of trading with the Engliſh colonies, and 
of the Engliſh navigation laws. W hat Scotland had been 
long refuſed, and had at laſt obtained by parting with the 
ſovereignty of her legiſlature, was granted to Ireland as a 


free gift on the condition of ſimilar laws, and while that 


ſhould be performed, was then offered to be perpetuated to 
her, without infringing, in the ſmalleſt degree, on the un- 
queſtioned 
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queſtioned independence of her legiſlature ; and that When 
Scotland had conſented to an incorporating union, ſhe 
was ſo anxious forthe ſecurity of thoſe favourite objects, that 
The inſiſted on an expreſs proviſion for that purpoſe. Would 
any man then have foreſeen that thoſe advantages could 
ever have been granted to another kingdom, with a view 
to no other union but that of intereſt and affection. The 
principle of a ſimilarity of laws between the two kingdoms 
as far as related to colonies, ſhips and ſeamen, had been 
eſtabliſhed by ſeveral Iriſh ſtatutes, from the year 1780 to 


the preſent ſeſſion. To ſupport this, he repeated the pre- 


amble of one of thoſe acts, the 19th and 20th Geo..IIL the 
ſpirit. of which had been ſince uniformly agreed to.— 


e Whereas ſuch part of the trade between this kingdom and the Britiſh 
colonies in America and the Weſt Indies, and the Britiſh ſettlements on 
the coaſt of Africa, as was ” enjoyed by this kingdom previous to this 
preſent ſeſſion, can be enjoyed and have continuance ſo long, and in ſuch caſes 
only as the goods to be imported from the ſaid colonies, plantations, or 
ſettlements into this kingdom, er to be exported from this kingdom to the 
Taid colonies, plantations or ſettlements ſhall be liable to equal duties and 
drawbacks, and be ſubject to the ſame ſecurities, regulations, and re- 
ſtrictions as the like goods are liable and ſubje& to upon being imported 
from the ſaid colonies, plantations and ſettlements into Great Britain, 
or exported thence to ſuch colonies, plantations or ſettlements reſpective- 
ly,” ; 
That one of thoſe ſtatutes, paſſed in the year 1782, 
enacted that principle with much greater extent than the 
Bill then on their table ; for that confined it to the colony 


ſyſtem, and to the ſhipping and ſeamen, but the act of 


1782 not only adopted the principle in thoſe articles, but 


extends it generally to a ſimilarity in the laws of commerce, 

rovided thoſe laws impoſed. equal reſtraints, and conferred 
equal benefits on the ſubjects of both kingdoms ; and en- 
acted all ſuch clauſes and proviſions made in England or 
Great Britain, in any ſtatute made in England or Great 
Britain, ſave ſo far as "oy have been altered or repealed, 
to bind the ſubjects of Ireland only ſo long as they bind 
the ſubjects of Great Britain. The whole of the preſent act 
ſhewed, that a fimilarity of trade laws was the object; and 
the duration, while they were laws in Great Britain, ſhewed 


a view to the future as well as the paſt. The preſent Bill 


annexed the ſame condition. of equal reſtraints and bene- 
Ats to the laws relative to the colonies, to ſhipping and 
ſeaman; 
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ſeamen; and of that equality the Iriſh legiſlature was to judge 
as well as the Britiſh; and if, at any time, the adherence 
to that reſtrained ſimilarity ſhould be found prejudicial to 


Ireland, her two Houſes of Parliament might determine 
the ſettlement, and bring them back to their preſent con- 


dition. He then affirmed as a lawyer, that the act of 


1782, did affirm the principle that he had ſtated; he cal- 
led upon the gentlemen of the long robe to ſay, whether he 
was miſtaken, and if he was not contradicted, it muſt be 
taken as granted, that the principle then objected to was 
at that time advanced with greater latitude ; and when was 
it acknowledged? At a time when the independence of 
their legiſlature had been recently eſtabliſhed, and when the 
ſpirit of liberty was as high as it ever had appeared in any 
country. With whom did that principle originate? With 
ſome of the foremoſt aſſertors of the liberties of Ireland, 
the late and preſent Chief Baron, the preſent Attorney Ge- 
neral and Mr. Grattan ; for thoſe reſpectable men were the 
perſons appointed to prepare the at; The generality of 
the expreſſions in that law might poſſibly have occaſioned 
expreſſions of a ſimilar import in ſome ot the Britiſh pro- 
ceedings, but thoſe expreſſions hid been ſufficiently re- 
ſtrained; and the object had been placed beyond the poſ- 
ſibility of doubt, by the addreſs of the two Houſes of Par- 
liament in Great Britain, and by the Engliſh Bill. 

He ſaid, they were now alarmed at a principle repeatedly 
recognized by their own acts, and at a condition which they 
at firſt received with gratitude, and had fince uniformly per- 
formed without murmur ; nor could it ever have been 
thought fair or equal between the two countries, that Ire- 
land ſhould have the benefit of the Britiſh Navigation {yl- 
tem, and not ſubmit to it herſelt. | 

He ſaid, the Reſolution propoſed would be a cenſure on 
the Britiſh Miniſter, who deſerved very different treatment 
from them, for having encountered the miſtaken prejudices 
of many of his own countrymen to promote the intereſts of 
that kingdom; and the ſtrength and proſperity of the whole 
Britiſh empire. He faid, it would he unjuſt to condemn 
the Bill before the majority of the Houſe was appriſed of 
its contents, and before the kingdom had conſidered it: 
To their diſpaſſionate and unprejudiced opinion it was re- 
ferred ; with that view, and becauſe he could ſafely aflirm 
that the Bill contained not a ſyllable injurious to their con- 
ſtitutional rights, he had voted for the introduction of it. 

Mr. Conolly ſaid, that the Right Hon. young Man, at 
preſent the Britiſh Miniſter had made no ſtruggles for Ire- 
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land at all, nor did he deſerve to he panegeriſed. Had he 
thought fit to have interfered with his weight in favour 
of Ireland, it was impoſſible but that his power and in- 
| fluence muſt have prevailed. 
The Secretary of State in reply ſaid, that he conſidered 
the Britiſh Miniſter entitled to the acknowledgments of that 
country; that he had refiſted the petitions of between fifty 
and ſixty of the principal trading cities and towns of Great 
Britain, and the oppoſition of many of the principal ma- 
nutacturers of England, who declared their intentions of 
removing with their capitals to that kingdom, and had re- 
peated their evidence before the Houſe of Lords of Great 
Britain, under the ſanction of an oath. That a conduct 
directed to the good of the whole empire, in oppoſition to 
the clamours of ſuch a multitude of manufacturers, de- 
ſerved praiſe, hut he flattered no man, had not the honour 
of being known to the Britiſh Miniſter, and that his Ma- 
jeſty's favour and his own ſituation rendered him indepen- 
dent of all Miniſters. 

Mr. Conolly, made a ſhort reply, which called up 

Mr. Pole, who ſaid he was in the habit of entertaining 
great reſpe& for whatever fell from the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man, but he could not help riſing to notice the incon- 
ſiſtency evident in the three ſpeeches that had been deli- 
vered by him. Mr. Pole then pointed out the different 
manner in which Mr. Conolly- had argued each time he 
ſpoke, and ſaid, if the honourable Gentleman and his friends 
would undertake to reconcile the inconſiſtences to which he 
had alluded, he would go over to them and abandon the prin- 
ciples he had hitherto maintained; buttill then, notwithſtand- 
ing the force of oratory with which they had contended that 
the Bill was inimical to Ireland, he ſhould ever approve 
the principles of that Bill and maintain a contrary doc- 
rine. With regard to the Refolution that the honourable 
Gentleman had ſtated to the Houſe and propoſed to move, 
he thought it calculated to commit the Parliament of Ire- 
land with the Parliament of Great Britain; a ſituation 
into which he conceived, no true friend to his country 
could deſire to drive thoſe two aſſemblies. While upon his 
legs, Mr. Pole ſaid, that he would declare it to be his opi- 
nion that under the fourth Reſolution of the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment, Ireland would enjoy every benefit of the trade of Eng- 
land if ſne would ſubmit to the reſtrictions to which England 
ſubmitted : That was, if they enjoyed the commerce of Bri- 
tain, it ſhould be on the ſame condition as Britain enjoyed it; 
a condition, that had raiſed that country to greatneſs and to 
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glory | Whether it was poſſible to ſeparate the ſecurity 
from the benefit, he did not know, but he was willing to 
receive both on the terms on which they had been offered. 
And notwithſtanding the harangues he had heard, and the 
cla tour that had been made, he would not give up his 
Opinion, that thoſe terms were advantageous tor Ireland. 
He was, therefore, extremely ſorry that the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman had been obliged to poſtpone any further proceed- 
ing of the Bill. He was ſorry, becauſe when the countr 

had temperately and fully .confidered the ſubje&, he was 
convinced that they would wiſh that the meaſure had been 
adopted and lament the exertions which Gentlemen, with 
very good intentions, had made to prevent it. 

Mr Conolly ſaid a few words in explanation. 

Mr. Neville —From the part I took on Friday night, I 
think it neceſſary to ſay a few words. Had the Reſolution 
that was mentioned on "Thurſday been propoſed this day, 
previous to the Secretary's (I may ſay) giving up the Bill, 
I ſhould certainly have voted for tt—as I ſhould againſt the 
Bill in every ſtage. But the preſent Reſolution having been 
interpreted two different ways, one that it is merely a decla- 
ration of our rights, the other, an attack on the proceedings 
of the Parliament of Great Britain, I ſhall ſubmit it to the 
Right Hon. mover, whether it would be adviſeable to ſend 
it into the world, and if he had not better withdraw it, as 
there is an end of the Bill, and let him be aſſured, if he 
does not, that he will not have the ſup of the country 
gentlemen. [Here Mr. Flood ſaid, he would have their 
ſupport.] Mr. Neville inſiſted he would not, as he had 
communicated with ſeveral who thought any Relolution un- 
neceſſary, and that the preſent one was very exceptionable. 

Mr. Flood roſe to defend his Reſolution, which he con- 
tended was neither giving the lie to the Addreſs of the two 
Houſes of the Britiſh Parliament, as it had been ſaid to be, nor 
an affront to the Crown, nor a contradiction to the Bri- 
tiſh Parliament, but was called for by their Reſolution, and 
was abſolutely neceſſary, if it were only to corroborate the 
aſſertion of thoſg gentlemen, who maintained, that the fourth 
Reſolution of the Englith Parliament was not injurious to the 
legiſlative rights of Ireland. With regard to his wiſhing or 
intending to commit the Parliaments of the two kingdoms, 
he would appeal to the recolle&ion of the Houſe, whether 


he had not uniformly ſaid, from the beginning of the bu- 
ſineſs, that there was no treaty they could enter into with 
Great Britain, about which Great Britain and Ireland 
ought to quarrel. In fact, he was convinced there was no 
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commercial advantage that country could gain which was 
worth a diſpute. England had made a fair propoſal ; ſhe 
had ſaid, © we will give you ſuch and ſuch things, on con- 
dition that you wiil give up the right of making laws for 
yourſelves. It remains tor you to judge according to your 
wiſdom and diſcretion of this condition.” Jt was Hair to ſay 
in reply, “ we cannot accept your offer on ſuch condition, 
becauſe we hold ourſelves indiſpenſably bound to retain our 
legiſlative rights undiminiſhed, and not to enter into any 
engagement to relinquiſh them.” What was there of in- 
ſult in this conduct? Was it not equally fair on both 
ſides? An honourable gentleman, he obſerved, had talked 
of his independence, and had reſted it on the emoluments 
of his office. He ſhould be extremely forry, if the honour- 
able gentleman had not a better ground for his independ- 
ence ; and if it did not ariſe from his own honour. The 
man who was in his mind a ſlave, would not, he aſſerted, 
be leſs ſo, if he had forty thouſand a year; while the man of 
lonour would be free, if his annual income were only forty 
livres. True independence conſiſted in an honourable mind; 
but were the honourable gentleman's conſtituents to thank 
him for what he had ſaid? The honourable gentleman, 
however, might well ſay he was independent, ſince he was 
independent both of his Prince and his Conſtituents. Mr. 
Flood took notice of the arguments that had been uſed, 
in order to charge the Reſolution with being likely to in- 
volve the two countries in a war, and contended that they 
were wholly ill- founded. He faid, the declaration which 
he had wiſhed the Houſe to come to, was neceſſary to 
be made for many reaſons, and particularly, in order to 
take away an imputation of the reſumption of the freedom 
of the Iſh Conſtitution having been attempted ; but, 
if they choſe to leave the public in ſuſpenſe as to that 

int, and would ſuffer them to entertain the idea, that the 
Britiſh Parliament now lay in wait for an opportunity of et- 
fecting their purpoſe be it ſo; —he was glad he had ſtated 
the Reſolution, that the public might ſce, whether it was 
through moderation or diſappointment, that Government 
had acted as they had done. He would leave it to gen- 
tlemen to conſider, why they did not ſend their anſwer to 
the Parliament of England, who expected it. The proper 
anſwer was contained in the Reſolution, and he would aſk 
any gentleman of common ſenſe, whether it would pledge 
that Houſe with the Engliſh Parliament, if they were to ſay, 
<« we will preſerve thoſe legiſlative rights, which you de- 
clar: you will ever hold ſacred as your own.” He ſhould 


have: 
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have thought, the gentlemen of the other fide, who after 
what had paſſed perhaps were pbliged to hide their heads, 
would have been glad to ſupport the Reſolution, as a means 
of vindicating their conduct to their country, and of con- 
vincing them, that, when they voted for the introduction 
of the Bill, they were as far from meaning to countenance 
an attempt to infringe the Conſtitution of Ireland, as 
thoſe gentlemen who oppoſed it, ayowedly, becauſe they 
thought it a direct invaſion of the legiſlative rights of their 
country. If, however, the gentlemen on the other fide were 
ſo content with the perfect knowledge of their own inte- 
grity, that they thought no vindication of their conduct 
neceſſary, in God's name, let them go home with all their 
blooming honours freſh about them ;—he would not deſire 
to diſturb their ſatisfaction by impoſing the Reſolution upon 


 them—in offering it to the conſideration of the Houſe, he 


had done his duty. He had no ill-will to the Right Hon. 
Gentleman who had brought in the Bill, nor to the 
amiable Nobleman who was their Chief Governor ; on the 
contrary, he entertained the profoundeſt reſpect for the latter. 
But had he been his enemy, the charm that hung around 
his neck, like an amulet, would command his love, and 
make him dear to him. 8 

The Secretary of State roſe as ſoon as Mr. Flood ſat down, 
to complain of the perſonal alluſions that had been made to 
him in the courſe of that gentleman's ſpeech. Where- 
upon 

| Mr. Flood roſe, and declared the Right Hon. Gentleman 
muſt have miſunderſtood him, ſince he had ſaid, that the 
Right Hon. gentleman was independent not only by office, 
but by an honourable mind. 5 

The Secretary of State then proceeded, and declared, he 
was as unwilling to give offence as to receive it ; and in reſ- 
pect to the petition which he had preſented, he admitted 


the opinion of the city which he repreſented was againſt the 


Reſolutions. He had began his firſt ſpeech, by ſtating that 
the Corke petition prayed that the Houſe either would not 
paſs any Bill founded upon them, or at leaſt that they would 

oſt pone their conſideration of the meaſure till another ſeſ- 
Bond. The Bill however, made ſome very important altera- 
tions, particularly as to the duties on rum, in which that 
city was eſſentially intereſted, and as to ſail- cloth and other 
articles; it would he had no doubt remove the apprehenſions 
entertained there, of injury to the Conſtitution of Ireland; 
he concurred therefore in the opinion of his Conſtituents, 
and thought the mcafure ſhould not be proceeded 2 5 not 
e 88 eſired 
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defired by the public, of which the city of Corke mult be 
always conſidered as a very important part. 


Mr. G. Ponſonby ſaid a few words on the merit of Admi- W 
niſtra ion in that country, declaring, that as long as they Ho 
acted fairly and honeſtly, they ſhould have his ſupport. He my 
denied however that the fourth Refolution was Mr. Pitt's, he Ei 
believed it was rather the work of Mr. Eden * than Mr. Pitt. of 1 

The Attorney General ſaid For one I diſclaim any vindi- - 
cation which may come from the Hon. Member [Mr. Flood]. Rei 
If he wiſhes to diſplay his talents for vindication, he never Ho 
can be at a loſs for a ſubject. The Hon. Member did, on 8 
Saturday morning, declare his reſolution to recite a vote of Th 
the Britiſh Parliament, and to move a cenſure upon it. Fs 

Mr. Flood - No; I did not ſay ſo. I do not pretend to _ 
be 2 very wiſe man, and I am not ſuch a fool, ſuch a con- hed 
Iamacious fool as to do that; on the contrary, 1 all along - Of 0 
ſaid, there was nothing of commerce now remaining to 1 
be ſettled by England, on which we ought to differ with her. if ! 

Attorney General- ] agree with the Hon. Gentleman, that opp 
we ought not to be forward in differing with England, and rep 
he i a contumacious fool indeed who attempts to commit this 
the two countries. The Hon. Gentleman did not, per- 1 
haps, ſtate his intention exactly as I have done; but if I may 
am not much miſtaken (and I ſpeak in the hearing of ma- * 
ny Gentlemen who muſt remember) he ſaid, that he in- mk 
tended to move a vote of the Commons of Ireland, that a * 
reſolution of the Parliament of England was an inſult on the 3 
Parliament of Ireland. wk 

Mr. F{:o4--1 am ſure the Right Hon. Gentleman miſ- diſh 

1 takes; I know he would not miſ-ſtate me intentionally. I eco 
| ſaid, that ſhould we admit the principle of the Twenty Re- the 
| ſolutions, it would be a dereliction of our legiſlative right: whs 

f it was impoſſible a reſolution to that effect could be conſi- con 
mo dered as an affront to the Britiſh Parliament ; it would be tax, 
; but a declaration of our opinion, and I hope we are at li- hers 
1 berty to declare that. Brit 
| The Attorney General riſing to reply, was interrupted by gula 

6 Sir H. Hartſtonge, who, with the moſt benevolent mind in EE 

q the world, is ever ready to interfere when he apprehends a fore 
, diſputc. | f to t. 
0 Attorney Ceneral No man poſſeſſes the art of interrupt- fore 
1 ing ſerious debate with perfect good humour ſo well as the 1 
worthy little Bart. but J conſider the Reſolution which has eh 
| been read this night as a reſolution preciſely of the fame im- goin 

N port with that which the Hon. Member ſtated on Saturday, libe! 

| »The Reporter from his own knowledge can take upon lim to aſſert the 
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that Mr. G. Ponſonby was miſtaken, 
ſoftened 
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ſoftened I grant in expreſſion. The Hon. Member ſays, he 
does not mean to convey a cenſure ; he means only to con- 
vey an opinion. This diſtinction, I confeſs, is ſomewhat 
too fine for my underſtanding. I obje& to adopting the 
Hon. Gentleman's opinion upon this ſubject, becauſe it is 
an opinion conveying a direct cenſure ; and I hope we are 
not yet in ſuch a ſtate of phrenzy as to inſult the Parliament 
of England. 

The Honourable Member ſays, he wiſhes to paſs the 
Reſolution as a vindication of Gentlemen on this ſide of the 
Houſe, who now hide their heads. — For my part, I never 
have hid myſelf from any public queſtion, nor ever will, 
The man who in or out of office can ſtoop to hide himſelf 
from any public queſtion is, in my opinion, a moſt deſpi- 
cably corrupt man ; the man who, in or out of office, can 
ſkulk from his duty in this aſſembly, I conſider to be guilty 


of the molt pitiful and naſty ſubterfuge that can diſgrace a 


man, and therefore I never will ſkulk from any meaſure; 
if I approve it I will ſupport it like a man, if not, I will 


oppoſe it like a man. And I repeat before this Houſe, 1 


repeat it in the face of the nation, that the Bill brought in 
this night is highly advantageous to its commerce, and in 
no ſort incompatible with its free conſtitution. Gentlemen 
may triumph in their oppoſition to this Bill, but I will de- 
fend it line by line, and word by word; I will meet their 
whole array upon it—lI fear them not; I will defend ir on 
the principle of the Britiſh Conſtitution; and as to the ela- 
mour which has been raiſed againſt this meaſure, it is as 
unfounded, and as little to be regarded as any that ever 
diſturbed the deliberations of a wiſe afiembly. Your own 
records declare, that you have not thought the principle of 
the Bill unconſtitutional. In every ſeſſion fince 1779, in 
which year you obtained the Colony trade, you recite the 
condition on Which you poſſeſs it; you recite the Britiſh 
tax, and you enact that tax. — What then is the difference 
here? You are permitted to trade to every poſſeſſion Great 
Britain has, provided you adopt the laws by which ſhe re- 
gulates ler trade; provided you trade as Britiſh ſubjects 
trade. Every advantage which Britiſh ſubjects enjoy is of 
fered to your acceptance. I call upon any man living 
to tell me- where is there an iota of difference? There- 
fore let no man talk to me of hiding my head ; I ſupport 
the Bill as highly advantageous to this country; and Gen- 
tlemen, who are fo extremely anxious to prevent us trom 
going into the merits oft, may perhaps be ſuſpected by il- 
liberal men not to wiſh that the merits ſhould appear to 
the public. 

But 
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But the Honoutable Gentleman ſays, it is heceſſaty ta 


anſwer the Reſolutions of England by the Reſolution which 


he has read. He ſays, he does not think ſhe has attacked 
our legiſlative independence, and yet he ſays he does think 
an anſwer neceſſary ; and whiat is that anſwer ?—why, that 
we will preſerve our independence. 

Let me tell Gentlemen, that it is not very prudent, 
upon every occaſion, to come forward in terms of indigna- 
tion againſt the ſiſter kingdom, becauſe we cannot exiſt 
one moment without her protection. Let us tell them, 
that it will not be perfectly prudent to rouſe Great Britain. 
She is not eaſily rouzed, —but if rouzed, ſhe is not very 
eaſily appeaſed ; and in this, perhaps, lies the difference be- 
tween the two nations. Ireland is eaſily 10uzed, but then 
the is eaſily appeaſed ; England is not eaſily rouzed, nor 
eaſily appeaſed.— If you rouze the Britiſh Lion, you may 
not eaſily lull him to reſt. | 

Gentlemen ſay you may go on in the way you are; you 
have already a Free Trade, and that is all you want. You 
have indeed a right to trade, but without the aſſiſtance and 
protection of Great Britain you have not the means of tra- 
ding with any nation on garth. There is not a ſingle arti- 
cle in which you can trade without the aſſiſtance of Eng- 
land; and I defire by that Bill to enſure her protection and 
aſſiſtance, and when the people of this country are reſtored 
to their ſober ſenſes, they will ſee it. The Bill for ever gua- 
rantees your Linen Trade, to promote which England taxes 
her own conſumption 450,000l. yearly. The conſumption 
of England is ſtated to be forty-eight million of yards; of 
this ſhe at preſent takes twenty millions from Ireland, the 
remaining twenty million from Ruſſia and Germany; on 
the Ruſſian and German Linens ſhe lays a heavy duty, and 
is content to pay an advanced price for the Iriſh ; yet till 
the Ruſhan and German manufacturers can in ſome degree 
meet Ireland in the Engliſh market ; if the duty was taken 
off, they would beat her out of it altogether, and therefore 
: ay ſhe is a beſotted nation if ſhe ſeeks to quarrel with Eng- 

and. 

Mr. Griffith with great warmth roſe, and declared, that 
what the Right Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, was the moſt 
dangerous inſult that eyer had been offered to the nation. 
He was proceeding, when Colonel Burton Cunningham 
roſe to order, and deſired to know, if he had taken down the 
words of the Right Hon. Gentleman. Mr. ©:r5fith ſaid, he 
had interrupted him to give him a moment of reflection, as 
he was proceeding in fuch a ſcandalous manner that it be- 
came not a repreſentative of the Iriſh nation to heat—he 
repreſented 
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repreſented (ſaid Mr. Griffith) us as a light nation, eaſily 
rouzed and eafily appeaſed, he called us a beſotted nation ; 
I wiſh him to vindicate himſelt, and ſhew he dare not do ſo. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer roſe, and called Mr. Grif- 
fith to order; he informed him that he had no right to uſe ſuch 
a word as dare, it ought to be taken down; if he (Mr. Grif- 


fith) thought the words of the Right Hon. Attorney Gene- 


ral exceptionable, he had a right to take them down, and 
if ir did not take them down, he allowed them to be in 
order. 

Sir Henry Cavendiſh.—The Right Hon. Gentleman has no 
right to ſay, that this nation could not exiſt ſeparate from 
England; the words were ſpoken I know in the warmth of 
debate, and it 1s but kindneſs to give the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman a moment for reflection. 

Right Hon. Attorney General. I am much obliged to the 
Gentlemen who in pure kindneſs wiſh to give me an op- 
portunity for reflection, and J hope Gentlemen who have 
been ſo very forward and ſo very hot upon this occaſion, will 
reflect alſo on the beſt manner in which I can ſhew my ſenſe 
of the obligation conferred upon me will be, to repeat and 
reaſſert the words at which they have taken ſo much offence. 
I fay it Ireland ſeeks to quarrel with England ſhe is a beſotted 
nation. I ſay ſhe has not the means of trading with any na- 
tion upon earth, without the aſſiſtance and protection of 
Great Britain, and I wiſh every man and every child 
throughout Irreland to hear me when [I ſtate it. I fay that 
Ireland cannot exiſt one hour without the ſupport of Great 


Britain; and thetefore again I ſay ſhe is a beſotted nation 


if ſhe ſeeks to quarrel with her; and I ſay further, when 
the people recover their ſenſes, and awaken from the delu- 
ſion and the phrenzy into which they have been miſled, if 
the benefits of that/Bill are then within their reach they will 
graſp at them; bit I very much fear they may not always 
be within their reach; if they are, they will be glad to ac- 
cept of that very ſettlement which they are now adviſed to 
reje& with ſullen indignation and with inſult. 

A Right Hon. Friend of mine (Mr. Conolly) when his 
firſt ſymptoms of oppoſition to this meaſure appeared, only 
deſired time to the next ſeſſion, that the people might un- 
derſtand it. However, when the Bill was offered to the 


Houſe he would have prevented the introduction of it. How 


this was to enlighten the people, or to enable them to un- 
derſtand the ſubject, Ido not perfectly comprehend. Again, 


the Right Hon. Gentleman declared that he did not under- 
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tand commerce, nor was he ever a ſtickler for conſtitution, 
and then proceeded to pronounce ſentence of condemnation 
wholeſale upon the Bill, which he had never read, and 


which it he had read, he declared he ſhould not underſtand. 
Another Hon. Gentleman who oppoſes this meaſure with 


equal violence, has let it out ſomewhat indifcreetly in my 


mind, that this is a queſtion in which a certain ſet of Gen- 
tlemen in England are deeply intereſted 3 and he has in my 
mind ſomewhat indiſcreetly repro.:ched an Hon. Member 
who fits above me (Mr. G. Ponſonby) with having upon this 
occaſion deſerted the cauſe of his Engliſh conne&ions. * How 
this reproach conſiſts with the repeated declarations which 
have been made from that ſide of the Houſe, that this was a 
queſtion perfectly detached from all Engliſh party, I leave 
to the judgment of the nation. But I cannot but ſay, that 
in my mind the charge which has been made upon that 
Gentleman reflects very high honour upon him; becauſe, 
in my mind, any man who is actuated upon this occaſion by 
motives of Engliſh or of Iriſh party, is a dangerous and de- 
cided enemy to this country. 

But if is curious to hear the charges which have been 
brought againſt Miniſtry ; they are accuſed of having ori- 
ginatcd this mcaſure, and urged it forward with their whole 
force. But what intereſt could Adminiſtration have had in 
obtruding it on this country; it was called for by the una- 
nimous addreſs of this Houſe, and when it was introduced, 
there were but three men found who could oppoſe it ; and 
now I challenge any man to ſhew me a ſingle inſtance in 
which the Bill now upon yoar table departs from the prin- 
ciple and ſpirit of the Eleven Reſolutions of this kingdom. 
It is objected that they have been multiplied into twenty, 
but let any man look at them, and he will find that many 
of the additional Reſolutions are mere matters of detail, 
mere matters of commercial regulation, intended chiefly to 
guard againſt the frauds of ſmugglers ; he will find that the 
Reſolutions are more condemned for their numbers than 
their demerit. If, however, Gentlemen are determined to 
reject this meaſure without examination or inquiry, in my 
mind It will not be an act of wiſdom to reject it with indig- 
nation, and it will be ſtill more unwiſe to reject it with in- 
fult, for if a fair and honourable and advantageous offer of 
England is treated with indignation, we ſhall not probably 
have an opportunity of repeating the inſult z we ſhall not 


probably 


* Such an alluſon had been made from the oppoſite fide of the Houſe, 
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probably have a ſecond offer of the Engliſh market, and a 
partnerſhip in the Engliſh capital. We ſhall not probably 
be courted to an adjuſtment of commercial intercourſe be- 
tween the two countries, and he is a bitter enemy to both 
countries who wiſhes to throw any impediment in the way 
of ſuch an adjuſtment. It is eſſential to the intereſts of 
Great Britain; it is eſſential tothe exiſtence of Ireland. 

A Gentleman who declared himſelf to be in a ſtate of con- 
ſtitutional inſanity, whether political or natural I cannot 
tell, adviſes us not to be too forward in celebrating the fu- 
neral of the preſent Chief Governor, left we ſhould not be 
permitted to walk in the coronation proceſſion of his ſuc- 
ceſſor. 

Sir, I am not the ſlave of party, nor the inſtrument of 
faction; for much as I deſpiſe popular clamour, or popular 
applauſe, I deſpiſe party ſtill more ;—and I will tell that 
Hon. Gentleman, that I confider myſelf to be perfectly he- 
yond the reach of Miniſterial diſpleaſure ; but if the Gen- 
tleman ſuppoſes Mr. Pitt's Adminiſtration will be ſhaken by 
an intemperate rejection on the part of Ircland—it his op- 
poſition to it is founded in the hope that he will ſhortly be 
called upon to aſſiſt at the coronation of the Duke of Rut- 
land's ſucceſſor, he will find that he is miſerably miftaken. 
In my mind, we have taken a miil-ſtone from Mr. Pitt's 
neck, and hung it about our own. 

I avow myſelf a friend to the whole ſyſtem ; there was but 
one Gentleman (Mr. Flood) who condeſcended to enter into 
the merits of it, and my Right Hon. Friend who fits next 
to me, (Mr. Foſter) if he did not convince him, certainly 
did convince every other man in the Houſe, that he was 
utterly unacquainted with the ſubject, and radically miſtaken 


in his idea of every part of it. It is now before the country, 


I hope the people of Ireland will ſtudy it; if they do, they 
will call to have it carried into effect, and when they do 
call, I fincerely hope it may be within their reach. 

Mr. Gr:iffith.—I am glad I have given the Right Hon. 
Gentleman an opportunity of explaining himſelf, which, 
like Touch/one, he has done with an if—O / your Ir ts your 
only peace- maker / f 

Attorney General. — As my recollection ſerves me, I re- 
peated the words I at firſt uſed. I am not in the habit of 
writing ſpeeches and getting them by heart ; but am certain 
there was not a ſyllable difference between the word at which 
the Hon. Gentleman took offence, and the words which I re- 
B b 2 peated. 
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peated. I love the Iriſh nation too well to inſult her her 
ſolid intereſts are too near my heart, and therefore I will 
not flatter her. When ſhe ſeems to forget her real fituation 
I will remind her of it. I never will inſult her, but I will 
ſpeak to her freely of her faults ; becauſe I have no intereſt 
in flattering her, and without any regard to the Gentleman's 
heat, or to his interruption, to which I can liſten with great 
coolneſs, I ſhall, upon all occaſions, freely deliver my opi- 
nion to this aſſembly. 

[A warm altercation here took place between Mr. 
Curran and the Attorney-general, but, as what was ſaid in 
the conſe of it was pointedly perſonal, and did not apply 
immediately to the principal ſubject in debate, it could an- 
ſwer no good end to report it.] 

Mr. Denis Daly called the Houſe back to the ſubject, 
by corroborating what the Attorney General had ſaid; ob- 
jerving, that when Gentlemen objected to the truth and 
did not like to hear it, it became the more neceſſary that it 
ſhould be enforced, His Right Hon. Friend's aſſertion was 
true; Ireland could not exiſt an hour as an independent 
Proteſtant State but for her connection with Great Britain. 
hat Houſe knew perfectly well that it did not repreſent a 
fourth of the people of Ireland. To that fourth the connec- 
tion with Great Britain was eſſential. In fact, if it were 
broken, the ſame repreſentation would not be found in Par- 
liament. There was nothing, therefore, except the Con- 
ſtitution that he would not ſacrifice to preſerving a con- 
nection with Great Britain. Let them conſider what de- 
pended upon it,—their ſalvation as a Proteſtant State! Mr. 
Daly ſaid, he was ſorry the Bill had not been debated 
on its own merits, that they might have agreed to as much 
as they could of it, ſince even by their diſagreement, they 
would have ſhewn what were the exceptionable parts. He 
took notice of an alluſion that had been made in the courſe 
of the debate to Mr. Ponſonby, and ſaid, that when a queſ- 
tion on which the ſalvation of the country depended was 
under diſcuſſion, he ſhould conſider it as the higheſt com- 
pliment to him to hear it declared, that, he had on ſuch 
an occaſion forgot his connexions. 

Mr. Brooke ſaid, that he was happy the debate had taken 
ſo favourable a turn, for had it been otherwiſe the would 
have found himſelf obliged to have troubled the Houſe with 
a few words, as he was very doubtful of the propriety of the 
Propoſition that was intended to be propoſed, but as it was 
8 a ſubject 
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2 ſubje& of ſuch magnitude he did not wiſh to rely on his 
own judgment, hut conſulted with Gentlemen of high re- 
ſpect, and of much better underſtanding than himſelt, and 
that they did agree with him that the country had obtained 
a compleat victory, and that the people ſhould be ſatisfied, as 
they ſaw that their repreſentatives would never pats an 
law derogatory of their Free Conſtitution, and that he 
thought Government had ſhewn handſome conduct in gi- 
ven up the Bill in the manner they did; he added that as 
the queſtion had been relinquiſhed, he roſe merely to ſtate 
his opinion that his conduct might be known. 

Mr. Grattan acknowledged himſelf to be perfectly of 
opinion with his Right Hon. Friend (Mr. Daly), that Ire- 
land could not exiſt as a Proteſtant State but for the pro- 
tection of Great Britain, and declared, he was as ready to 
ſay, that there was nothing he would not ſacrifice tor that 
connection but the Conſtitution. When the queſtion, 
however, ſhould he brought to ſo nice a point, as to make 
it a matter of appeal to Gentlemens decifion, which they 
would ſacrifice, the Conſtitution of the country, or its con- 
nection with Great Britain? melancholy as it would be for 
him to pronounce the alternative, he muſt chooſe to re- 
tain the Conſtitution. On that ground he had oppoſed 
the introduction of the Bill. His Right Hon. Friend, he 
obſerved, he obferved, had thrown out a challenge, which 
if any man could maintain and defend, he was ready to 
admit, his Right Hon. Friend could, becauſe he had more 
ability and legal knowledge than tell to the ſhare of moſt 
men ; but he ſhould imagine, even his Right Hon. Friend, 
with all his advantages, would find no ſmall degree of dif- 
ficulty to keep his ground on ſuch a cauſe of conteſt. —— 
Would his Right Hon. Friend undertake, as a Lawyer, 
to prove that the fourth Propoſition did not amount to a 
transfer of the conſtitutional right of Legiſlation. Could it 
be called Freedom to be obliged to agree to laws enacted by 
another Legiſlature ? Did it not take away the power of de- 
liberation, and ſubſtitute adoption? Mr. Grattan was 
proceeding to prove, in argument, that this extended to 
the trade of Ireland in toto, when being, by geſture, con- 
tradiQed from the Treaſury Bench, he ſaid, if, finding one 
hundred and ten Members againſt his Bill, as he had ſtat- 
ed it in his opening, the Right Hon. Gentleman had 
changed any part of it, poſſibly his argument might not 


apply. 
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Mr. Orde roſe to aſſure the Right Hon. Gentleman, that 
he had not made the ſmalleſt alteration. The Bill Rood, 
word for word, as he had opened it to the Houſe on Friday. 

Mr. Grattan roſe again, and pledged himſelf, if ever 
ſuch a bill was produced as the Right Hon. Gentleman 
had on Friday ſtated, to make it appear to the ſatisfaction 
and conviction of the uſe that it could not be carried 
into effect as an operative law, without laying the Con- 
ſtitution of Ireland at the feet of Great Britain. Right 
Hon. Gentlemen had ſaid, in argument, what was neither 
logic nor fact. They had ſtated what no young man of 
the College would have taken as fair reaſoning. They 
had argued from the particular inſtance to the general 
caſe. This no raw ſtudent would have attempted as logical. 
Beſides, the fact laid down as the ground of their argu— 
ment had been falſe. It was an argument for ſlavery, a 
mode of argument, the moſt fooliſh that had ever ſtained 
the lips of a Stateſman. They were to extend the prin- 
ciples on which they traded to the Colonies to their fo- 
reign trade. [Upon this a cry of No No] from the Trea- 
ſury Bench, whereupon Mr. Grattan read a a part of one 
of the clauſes of the Bill, to prove the truth of his argu- 
ment. After which he ſaid, that to argue upon the ſubject 
in the manner that the Houſe had heard, was to argue 
from the trade properly the trade of Great Britain, to the 

trade of all the world. It was taking it for granted, that 
either quarter belonged equally to Great Britain. It was 
ſetting her up as one immenſe proprietor of the globe. 
The Bill, Mr. Grattan ſaid, regulated their trade univer- 
fally with Portugal, with Spain, with all the world. Why 
ſhould they bind themſelves to ſuch a ſweeping ſyſtem of 
regulation ? They could have foreign trade without enter- 
ing into the meaſure. As to foreign trade, England gave 
them no right they did not before poſſeſs. As to Colony 
trade, ſhe gave what they had before, on the former con- 
dition, that they gave the Colony trade a preference in 
their market. Mr. Grattan reaſoned for ſome time on this 
int, renewing and illuſtrating parts of his argument of 
Friday. He alſo applied ſome general reaſoning, in the 
courſe of which he charged the Gentlemen with incon- 
ſiſtency, and declared they argued without ground of pro- 
bability. Ireland, he ſaid, was neither in that ſtate of ab- 
je& miſery and diſtreſs that it had been deſcribed, nor 
would it be in the power, either of the preſent, or of any 
other ſyſtem, ſuddenly to make it affluent and proſperous. 
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The fact was, Ireland was neither wholly dependent on 


Great Britain, nor could ſhe well do without her. Both 
countries derived an mutual ſhare of advantage from the 
connexion, and neither could well exiſt without the other. 
But he would adviſe them to remain as they were, and to 
keep the Colony trade on its preſent footing, and not bind 
their foreign trade in the manner propoſed ; for, under a 
pretence of giving a preference to the Britiſh Colonies, 
they were called on to bind their trade to the Eaſt Indies, 
an”. to favour a monopoly; and, in return, to get the re- 
verſion of the Eaſt India trade, after the Company's char- 
ter expired; after the expiration of a charter, which the 
Miniſter's exiſtence depended upon preſerving and rendering 
perpetual! Mr. Grattan enlarged upon this, and faid, 
before they departed, he thought it incumbent on him to 
* his proteſt againſt the reſurrection of ſo inauſpicious 
a Bill. 

Right Hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer. I riſe to ſtate 
the miſconception of the Right Hon. Gentleman, and it an 
thing can ſhew the neceſſity of curing the people of their in- 
fatuation, by publiſhing and explaining the Bill to them, it 
ſurely is this, that a Gentleman to whom they look up, and 
juſtly look, as one whoſe wiſdom and virtue will guard their 
rights, is ſo very much miſtaken. 

The Right Hon. Gentleman in his argument has never 
once adverted to the Bill on your table, but draws all his 
concluſions from arguments raiſed by his own imagination, 
on the Britiſh Reſolutions. He dwells now only on foreign 
Colony trade and Navigation laws ; the accepting a full par- 
ticipation of the Britiſh Colony trade, upon terms of equal 
laws, he gives up as not altering our conſtitution, and he 
even- agrees in the innocence of our declaring it as a prin- 
ciple of the treaty. In this he has ſhewn his wiſdom, for it is 
already declared in the law of Ireland. The objection then 
ſtands as to a foreign Colony trade, and what ſays the Bill, 
it declares it to be a condition ot the treaty, to protect that 
trade, in the ſame manner as Britain does, againſt the in- 
ierference of foreign Colony goods. It enacts nothing, and 
there is the mighty evil which we have introduced, that is 
to give to Britain the regulation of all our forcign trade with 
Portugal, with Spain, with all the world. It the Gentic- 
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read, I truſt the good ſenſe of the nation will ſee his miſtake: 
and judge for themſelves ; but the objections to an agree- 
ment of rating only the goods from foreign Colonies, ſo far 
only as by protecting our Colonies againſt them, is not ſo 
wonderfull from him, as his objection to the Bill's affecting 
Navigation and Britiſh ſeamen in general; from him I ſay, 
for in the year 1782 the Right Hon. Gentleman introduced, 
in conjunction with the late Chief Baron Burgh, and the 
preſent Chief Baron Velverton, a Bill, adopting in the groſs 
all ſuch clauſes and proviſions of the laws theretofore paſſed 
in England, as conveyed equal bencfits and impoſed equal 
reſtrictions in commerce, in the moſt extended ſenſe, to 
the ſubjects of both countries, and alſo putting the ſeamen 
of Ireland on the footing of Britiſh ſeamen. |: The Chancel- 
lor here read the words.| The Bill now brought in does not 
go fo far; he went to commerce in general, and adopted 
laws without reference to them, or even reciting their title. 
What does this Bill do? it declares with him the principle, 
it does no more. This Bill declares for a fmilarity of laws, 
manners and cuſtoms, in toto. Our Bill declares for a fimi- 
larity of Navigation laws, on our accepting the benefit of 
the Britiſh, not for the firit time offered to us. It is idle to 
believe, even his authority can have weight in fach un- 
founded objections; nay, our Bill reaches his, to adopt its 
principles, and he ſays ours is miſchievous ; his was the glo- 
ry of the nation and the joint labour of the greateſt friends 
of liherty. | 

The Right Hon. gentleman ſays, „we might have fo- 
& reign trade without entering into the meaſure, and that 
« England, as to foreign trade gives us no right which 
e we already have not.” As to Colony trade, he ſays, 
& ſhe gives us what we had before, on the former condi- 
e tions, that we give her Colony product a preference 
* in our market, and therefore, he ſays, cannot we remain 
„ as we now are.” 

With reſpe& to the Colony Trade, I anſwer, we hold it 
by the gift of Britain, and ſhe may repeal her act, and re- 
aſſume her monopoly. As to foreign trade, I have ſhewn 
it is no way affected, except by the preference to be given 
to Britiſh Colony goods, againſt thoſe of foreign Colonies ; 
but why does the gentleman allude to Portugal ? it is the 
ſtrongeſt meaſure againſt him. Portugal has preſumed to 
diſtinguiſh between the goods of Great Britain and he 
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goods of Ireland—ſhe will not receive the latter. But if 
this ſettlement 1s entered into, all our goods ſhe can have 
may go duty free through Britain. The diſtinction be- 
tween Britiſh and Iriſh manufacture is loſt as to foreign 
nations, our goods, are made one, phyſically as well as 
politically, in reſpe& to foreign, and our union cemented: 
by the freedom of intercourſe. 

'The honourable gentleman ſeems, with others, to un- 
dervalue the Britiſh markets for our linens, and that if 
Britain ſhall diſcourage her import, they will find vent 
elſewhere. I will not pay him fo fulſome a compliment as 
to ſay he ungerſtands commerce, his genius ſoars perhaps 
above ſuch reading ; but if he did underſtand it, I would 
aſk him, where would he expect a market to favour the li- 
nens of Ireſand? Where will he find a market under Heaven 
for that manufacture, which now brings two millions an- 
nually into the kingdom ? Will Portugal take them ? Will 


Spain take them? Will France take them? No; we know 


they will not. Will Rufha, Germany, or Holland take 
them ? They are your powerful rivals, and able to under- 
ſel you. Where then will you find a market, if England 
ſhuts her ports? Will you go to the Weſt Indies ?—you 
cannot go to the Engliſh Colonies—they will be like Bri- 
tain—there you can have no admittance. The French, 
Spaniſh and Portugueſe have ſhut their ports long ſince — 
—your only market then is in the bankrupt States of North 
America, that have not money to pay their juſt debts, and 
many provinces of which, if they had the money, have 
not perhaps the honeſty to do it. 

This bankrupt country is to give you the market Britain 
affords. No, no; cheriſh the market you have, you will 
never get ſo good, ſhe ever exports with bounty for you. 
And here let me obſerve the benefits of exporting, duty 
free, all our fabrics through her ports, which this ſettle- 
ment ſecures. You firſt found the way for your linens to 
foreign places through her ports, by her capitals and ex- 
tent of dealing ;—do not refuſe the like for your other fa- 
brics—the proſperity of the linen ſhould teach you. 

The Gentleman ſays England is as dependent on Ireland 
as Ireland is on England for her products —he inſtances the 
cotton yarn and other yarn of Ireland. What, call cot- 
ton yarn a fabric of Ireland, and an export to Britain !— 
It is a miſtake of his On: he cannot be ſo ignorant 
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of our manufactures. Let us look into the wants Britain 
ſupplies—I will take coals firſt. 

Do you think it an obje& of no conſequence to receive 
coals from England, for ever, duty free, while the duties 
on coals in England, brought from one of her own ports 
to another is very high. I remember when I propoſed a 
ſhilling a ton on the importation of coals into Dublin only, 
in order to raiſe a fund for extending and beautitying the 
city, it met with great oppoſition. I was abuled in all the 
new>-papers, yet now England may raiſe four times that 
ſum upon the export of her coals, which will fall upon the 
conſumer, and raiſe a revenue for her advantage; nay 
were ſhe even to raiſe the revenue on them to you that ſhe 
does on her own coaſt carriage, what would become of 
you? You have not Irifh coal; if the preſent bounty of 2s. 
a ton to Dublin, added to 1s. 8d. duty on Britiſh, which 
operates as 38. 8d. in favour of Iriſh coal, what will you 
do? becauſe no carriage can be ſo cheap to you as that 
acroſs the channel. Rock ſalt is the next ;— Where will 
you get it? (ſome one ſaid from Spain) Rock-ſalt from 
Spain! The Gentleman ſhould inform himſelf a little bet- 
ter. 

As to the tanning-trade, where will you get bark? 
From no place in the world but England. We know that 
it would not bear the freight from any other, and it Eng- 
land was to prohibit the export of it, that trade muſt be at 
an end; and we muſt not forget, that the Britiſh manu- 
facturers of leather have already complained, that by getting 
bark from Wales, we are enabled to work on as good 
terms as England. 

Let him look to hops; will this country grow them ? 
On the other hand, what wants do we ſupply tor England ? 
wool and linen yarn, to our own great advantage ; but it 
is in vain to proceed; the Houſe muſt ſee we are talking 
of a ſubje not yet underſtood ; when known, and Ire- 
land unprejudiced and in her calm reaſon, will never re- 
jet the many bleſſings it holds out to her trade ;—it gives 
wealth and ſecurity which I truſt will never be refuſed trom 
a wild imagination of Utopian Republics, Commonwealths, 
Monarchies. God knows what. ; 

I will ſtand or fall with the Bill, that not a line in it 
touches your Conſtitution ; it is now left to the deciſion of 
the country, it 1s not abandoned, God: forbid it ſhould ; 
and I truſt I ſhall ſee the nation aſk it at our hands, that 
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we may be able then to obtain it ſnall be my prayers 
the Miniſter cannot promiſe—he has done his duty—and 
it will be my pride at a future day, when its real value 
ſhall be known, that I bore a leading ſhare in the tranſac- 
tion—that I laboured to procure for Ireland ſolid and ſub- 
ſtantial henefits, which even two years ago no man had 
an idea of even looking to. 

Mr. Grattan ſaid, The Right Honourable Member has 
ſpoken not like an Iriſh ambaſſador, but an Engliſh factor; 
he has blazoned forth the wants and weakneſs of his own 
country with a triumph ; he has gone into a moſt offenſive, 
cruel, and diſguſting catalogue of the obligations of this 
country to England, and he has concealed, with an unac- 
countable partiality to a country which is not his own, the 
many and various obligations of Great Britain to Ireland 
— her obligations to that kingdom for a great part of her im- 
portance as a nation, * conſideration of foreign powers, 
her more particular obligations to that country, ſuch as 
—her dependency on Ireland, with regard to linen yarn, 
woollen yarn, hides, and proviſions. Was money nothing? 
Were men nothing? England gets both from Ireland. 
This dependency has been ſtated, and admitted by almoſt 
every Engliſhman who ſpoke on this buſineſs in Great 
Britain; but they have gone further, and expreſly declared, 
that the Britiſh monopoly in the Weſt, the Company's 
charter in the Eaſt, nay the act of navigation, depended 
on the Parliament of Ireland. What were the words? 
The guardianſhip of theſe important confideraions is left 
to Ireland”—theſe were the words of the Engliſhman, the 
contrary is the boalt of the Iriſhman. | 

The Right Honourable Member has denied that this 
bill framed here adopts the fourth Propofition, and the fifth, 
which obliges us to follow England in her laws with re- 
ſpect to foreign plantation produce. He read his own bill, 
and he reads the fourth Propoſition, and the fifth, — but as 
he has had the management to change a little the words, 
he conceives the public will not ſee the meaning, — but this 
is a vain experiment. He ſtates that the Bill inſiſts, that 
we ſhould give Britith plantation produce a preference, and 
favour, ſuch as England gives. — How is that to be done? 
By adopting Britiſh laws, ſuch as England makes; and 
when he ſoftened this covenant to adopt Engliſh acts with 
reſpect to foreign plantations, into the phraſe of favour, he 
thinks he may ſtoutly deny the fact, becauſe he is able to 
give a new appellation to it: thus his Right Honourable 
Friend, when he called Cork the medium of empire, 
Cc2 thought 
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thought it would have removed the objection to his calling 
it an emporium. 

Sir, the Right Honourahle Gentleman ſeems to triumph 
in his knowledge of commerce, but unfortunately for the 
cauſe he eſpouſes, this is not mere matter of detail, but of 
principle likewiſe, viz. whether you will transfer to another 
country the power of making laws for, and of governin 
the trade and navigation of Ireland. Suppoſing ſuch 3 
principle, whatever victory he conceives he obtains over me 
in argument, he obtains over the conſtitution of his coun- 
try likewiſe, now put down as it were and diſgraced by a 
molt diſguſting and groundleſs recital of her weakneſs and 
dependency. The Right Fonourable Member mentions 
Lord Chief Baron Yelverton's act, in the framing of which 
] was concerned. The Bill of that great patriot and con- 
ſtitutional lawyer neither does, nor could warrant, any uſe 
the Member has made of it. We wiſhed to paſs a declara- 
tion of rights; men were alarmed about their property 
held under Engliſh acts; he framed that act accordingly ; 
but in order to obtain the aſſent of the Miniſter, he was 
obliged to adopt and paſs by reference certain Engliſh acts 
then exiſting, reſpecting navigation and trade, and this 
paſſing of Engliſh acts then in exiſtence, the Right Honour- 
able Member compares to a covenant to adopt Englith acts 
in all times to come, or rather indeed to adopt the Engliſh 
legiſlature. It is impoſſible that the Right Honourable 
Member is not aware of the fallacy and ſubtleneſs of his 
own argument on this ſubject; juſt ſo he argues, that you 
may take the trade of the world under Britiſh regulations, 
becauſe you have adopted thoſe regulations in the property 
trade of Great Britain— confounding the principles of pro- 
perty with the privileges of free trade, as well as the prin- 
ciples of logic, by arguing from the particular to the general, 

I ſhould apologize for having troubled you, and for the 
ſcattered and tireſome manner in which I have delayed you; 
but before I fit down, I muſt obſerve on a very improper 
and dangerous ſuggeſtion advanced by a Right Honourable 
Member, that the grant of the Plantation trade, as ſettled 
in 1779, 1s revocable by the Britith Parliament ; revocable 
in law, I allow, but not revocable in faith; no law can 
bind the Britiſh legiſlature, but faith will. I don't believe 
Gentlemen have any authority from England to threaten 
Irelaiid with that revocation ; will the Lord Lieutenant's 
gecretary ſay, that he is warranted by England to hold out 
lu this country, that the repeal of the act of 1779, grant- 


ing 
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ing the Plantation trade to Ireland is intended? The loſs 
which this nation ſhall ſuſtain from the failure of this inju- 
rious adjuſtment is by the Right Honourable Member ſtat- 
ed as conſiderable nay, he goes further and ſays, you 
will be a poor country for ever, notwithſtanding your pre- 


fent privileges; I aſk him how came he to be ſatisfied with 


theſe privileges, and to preach ſatisfaction to every part of 
the community under theſe privileges, and to defire the 
people to cultivate the bleſſings of peace, as if nothing was 
wanting to make them rich and comfortable, except ab- 
ſence from politicks :—His creed now is altered, and nei- 
ther induſtry nor any thing elſe will make them flouriſh, 
unleſs they ſwallow that recipe which he prepared for them. 
I aſk him again, how he will reconcile his preſent argu- 
ment with the declarations of his own evidence in England. 
The government have ſent to England certain perſons, and 
one [ know to be a moſt uſeful and reſpectable man, (the 


others I am not acquainted with) theſe perſons were to give. 


evidence at the bar of the Britiſh Houſe of Commons, to 
ſhow that Ireland could not avail herſelf of the Britiſh mar- 
ket; their evidence is publiſhed—I refer to it as publiſhed, 
Thus does the Right Honourable Member fend over evi- 
dence to the Parliament of England, and then falſiſies his 
own evidence in the Parliament of Ireland. 

Sir, I hope we ſhall never again ſee this Bill, or any 


thing like it; if ever it has a reſurrection, I will attend it 


with unaltered abhorrence, The averſion entertained againſt 
it is not infatuation, —there is much public indignation ; 
but no public infatuation. | 

The Houſe beginning to be clamorous for the queſtion, 
Mr. Oglivie ſaid, I muſt beg leave to trouble the Houſe 
with a few words that they may not, go away under the 
falſe impreſſion that a Right Honourable Gentleman (Mr. 
Foſter) has endeavoured to give them of the A# of Free 
Trade, by ſtating that Great Britain bad a right to reſume 
that grant at her pleaſure; I have already contradicted that 
conſtruction of the Act, and I now repeat it, that the 
duration of the Act depends entirely on Ireland, as it is 
expreſly declared by the Act, that it ſhall have continuance 


fo long as the conditions are complied witlr by Ireland.— 
I deny therefore, in the fulleſt manner, thar Great Britain 


has any right to repeal the Act of 1780, I acknowledge 
indeed that ſhe has the power, which is the Rufhan's right, 
the right of violence and injuſtice ; the exerciſe of which 

never 
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never ought to be admitted as a poſſible caſe in the conduct 
of Great Britain towards Ireland. And yet without ſuch a 
ſuppoſition, the boaſted advantages that are ſaid to be in- 
ſured to Ireland by this ſyſtem will not bear examining, 
Great Britain exports coals to Holland and France, and the 
tax might be ſo managed as not to be ſo injurious to this 
kingdom as to the Britiſh coal owners, if [reland ſhould 
ever be treated, in this article as a foreign ſtate. - Hops 
ſhe could have_better and cheaper from Flanders, an malt 
ſhe ought to prohibit, bark ſhe might have from France 
where it is cheap and plenty; and bay ſalt from St. Ubes, 
But queſtions are ſomctimes beſt anſwered by other queſ- 
tions: Where could Great Britain get linen and bay yarn, 
hides, &c. &c. to ſupply her manufactures, proviſions to 
ſeed her iſlands and fleet money to maintain the Iriſh 
abſentees penſioners and annuitants that live with her, 
and to pay the army that Ireland keeps for her, and men to 


fight her battles by fea and by land. All ſuch arguments, take c 
however, can never be admitted, except on the ſuppoſition preſſi. 
of mutual injury and hoſtility, and it is ſingular enough Th 
t hat ſuch arguments have been advanced only by miniſters Ah 
and ſervants of the crown, who certainly ought not to have of be 
been the foremoſt in ſtating caſes of injuftice, hoſtility and was t 
ſeparation. Ireland certainly receives great benefit from Mt 
the encouragement given by Great Britain to her linen ga ve 
manufacture, it would be a folly not to acknowledge it; Houſ 
and madneſs not to continue it, ſhe repays this encourage- Tt 
ment by fidelity and affection, exerted always beyond her which 
abilities, attached to her Sovereign and Britiſh connexions, cheq 
attached paſſionately to her conſtitution that ſhe conceives Mr | 
ſtrengthened by theſe connexions, ſhe may be rendered a Tl 
bleſſing or a curſe. A regard for the public happineſs pre- tlem: 
rents me from pulhing the ſuppolitions of miniſters into a unle 
view of conſequences, which no real friend to his King and St 
Country. ought to have glanced at, both countries have Char 
much to lofe and little to gain, on the event of ſuch raſh ed ir 
and deſperate ſuppoſitions: and I hope the good ſenſe, the rule 
moderation and mutual intereſts of both kingdoms will de fore 
feat every meaſure calculated to divide them, whether plan» Men 
ned by hoſtility and deſign, or originating in ignorance and thou 
incapacity. Se 
 'The queſtion was here again loudly called for, when poin 
Mr. Flood roſe and declared, he would not detain the Houſe / O'B 


a minute, as he had but a word or two to ſay, In fact, 
he 
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he {aid the debate was at andend three hours ago, for it 
vas lo long fince he had conſented to relinquiſh his re- 
lolution, bur that Gentlemen on the other ſide of the Houſe, 
to what end or from what motive he was at a loſs to imagine, 
had thought proper to continue the debate. He had never 
heard, he taid, more miſchievious or more inflammatory 
language than nad been held that evening, nor more ſaucy 
ally — 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer called Mr. Flood to Order, 
and moved that his words might be taken down, declaring 
that he did not underſtand ſuch an expreſſion. 

This occaſioned ſome little confuſion, when the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, in order to reſtore the harmony of the 
Houſe, and to conciliate both fides of it, contented to 
withdraw his motion for taking down Mr. Flood's words. 

Mr. Food, however, cheared and encouraged by his 
ſide of the Honſe, ſaid, “ let the Right Hon. Gentleman 


take down my words, if he pleaſes; I do not retract my ex- 


preſſion, I am ready to maintain and defend it.” 


The Chancellor nevertheleſs forebore to urge his motion. 
About this time, the Speaker gomplained to the Houſe 
of being very much indiſpoſed. The call for the queſtion 
was thereupen loudly echoed, but, | 

Mr. Fload again preſented himſelf to the Chair, which 
gave riſe to a cry Goa the Treaſury Bench fide of the 
Houſe of ſpoke ! ſpoke / 

This occaſioned a diſpute about the queſtion of Order 
which was chiefly managed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
cheque, Sir Henry Cavendiſh, Sir Lucius O'Brien, and 
Mr Flood. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer contended that no Gen- 
tleman had a right to ſpeak more than once to a queſtion 
unleſs he roſe to ſpeak in explanation. 

Sir Henry Cavendiſh, on the other hand, declared. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer totally miſtaken and ilfourd- 
ed in the doctrine of order that he had laid down. The 
rule of order, Sir Henry ſaid, was, when the queſtion be- 
fore the Houſe was the queſtion of adjournment, every 
Member had a right to riſe and ſpeak to it as often as he 
thought proper. 

Several Gentlemen roſe to deliver their opinions on the 
point in diſpute, but, there heing a loud call for Sir Lucius 
O'Brien, | 
Sir, 


if! 
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Sir Lucius roſe and declared, he had not entertained the 
leaſt idea of riſing to take part in the controverſy, but 
hearing his name ſo loudly called upon, he had been ob- 
liged to riſe. The matter in conteſt, Sir Lucius ſaid, he 
thought was eaſy to be ſettled. A queſtion of adjournment 
was always moved with a view to ſhorten the Debate ; it 
appeared therefore to him abſurd in the extreme, that any 
Cule of order ſhould be eſtabliſhed for a Debate on ſuch 
a queſtion, which, inſtead of ſhortening, muſt inevitably 
tend to lengthen the diſcuſſion. Of courſe, his opinion 
was, that no Gentleman had a right to ſpeak more than 
once on a queſtion, unleſs he roſe to explain. 

The queſtion was put, and the Houſe adjourned till the 
fifth of September. | 


. 


The following, which is the concluding part of Mr, Rowley's Speech, 
and ſhould have appeared p. 137, was by accident omitted, 


% Eſpecially as he conſidered the fourth Reſolution to diminiſh, if 
* not to take away, the legiſlative authority of the Parliament of Ireland, 
and to enforce them to adopt laws to be made by another nation, 
„ withcut their deliberation z which appeared to him only to enable 
ce them to regiſter act formed by another country; which though the 
* commercial arrangement propoſed, might bring millions of wealth, 
« which he had not ſufficiently conſidered to judge of, he could never 
* conſent to, with the loſs cf conſtitutional liberty,—Norwithſtanding 
c what he had ſaid, he muſt do the juſtice to the Right Hon. Gentleman 
cc who introduced the Bill, to acknowledge, that, in his opinion, he 
* had behaved with great honeſty, candour and propriety in the manner 
c of bringing it forward; and that he was convinced, their preſent Chief 
C Governor, for whom he had the moſt unfeigned, and utmoſt reſpeR, 
te had the beſt intentions for the intereſt of both nations; which he 
* hoped might be brought about by the wiſdom of the two countries, for 
the equal and mutual advautage of each. He could adduce ſtronger 
« arguments in ſupport of his opinion, but at that late time of the debate, 
and at ſo late an hour, he faid, he ſhould not trouble the Houſe further,” 
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Effectuating the Intercourſe and Commerce between Great 
Britain and Ireland, on permanent and equitable Prin- 
ciples, for the mutual Benefit of both Kingdoms. 


( Moved for in the Houſe of Commons of Ireland by the Right Hon. 
THOMAS ORDE, on Friday, Auguſt 12, and preſented by him 


on Monday, Auguſt 15, 1785.) 


HEREAS it is highly important to the general intereſts of the 

Britiſh Empire, that the trade between Great Britain and Ireland 

ſhould be encouraged and extended as much as poſſible ; and for that pur- 

poſe, that the intercourſe and commerce between the ſaid kingdoms ſhould 

be now finally regulated and ſettled on permanent and equitable principles, 
for the mutual benefit of both; 

THEREFORE, in order to effectuate the ſaid intended ſettlement. 

BE it declared, by the King's Moſt Excellent Majeſty, by and with the 
advice and conſent of the Lords ſpiritual and temporal, and Commons, in 
this preſent Parliament aſſembled, that it ſhall be held and adjudged to be a 
ſundamenal and effential condition of the preſent ſettlement, that no pro- 
hibition ſhall exiſt in either of the kingdoms of Great Britain or Ireland 
again{t the importation, uſe or ſale of any article of the growth, produce or 


manufacture of the other of the ſaid kingdoms, except ſuch a> are hercin- 
alter excepted, 


AND be it therefore enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, that no prohibi- 
bition ſhall exiſt in this kingdom after the commencement of this at 4 
the importation, ufe or ſale of any article of the growth, produce cr i anu- 
tactute of Great britain, except ſuch as now exiſt or may hereatter cn il 
againſt the importation of corn, meal, malt, flour and biſcuit; and allo 
except ſuch qualified prohibitions as do not abſolutely prevent the im- 
portation of goods or manufactures, or materials of manufacture, but only 
regulate or preſcribe the tonnage or dimenſions, or built, or country of 
the ſhips or veſſels in which the ſame may be imported; or regulate or 
preſcribe the weight, ſize or quantity of the article to be therein imported, 
or the packages in which the ſame may be contained, or regulate or pre- 
icribe other circumſtances relative thereto ; and alſo, except prohibitions 
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reſtraĩning the importation for ſale of ammunition, arms, gunpowder, and 
other utenſils of war, unleſs by virtue of his Majeſty's licenſe ; and alſo, 
except ſuch prohibitions as may be neceſſary for protecting the copyrights 
of authors and bookſellers, the engraved property of engravers, and of the 
venders of prints and maps, and all other excluſive rights and privileges 
which are or may be ſecured in this kingdom for the encouragement of 
new inventions to bodies corporate or individuals, by acts of Parliament, 
grants from the crown, or otherwiſe. 

AND be it declared, by the authority aforeſaid, that it ſhall be held and 
adjudged to be a fundamental and eſſential condition of the preſent ſettle- 
ment, that in all caſes in which there is a difference between the duties on 
articles of the growth, produce or manufacture of Great Britain when im- 
ported into Ireland, and the duties on the ſame articles of the growth, pro- 
duce or manufacture of Ireland when imported into Great Britain, the du- 
ties on ſuch articles ſhould be reduced in the kingdom where they are 
higheſt to an amount not exceeding the duties which were payable in the 
other on the 17th day of May, 1782 ſo that in every caſe in which any 
article was charged with a duty on importation into Ireland, of 10l. 108. 
per centum or upwards, on the 17th day of May, 1782, the amount of the 
ſaid duties, ſo reduced, ſhall not be leſs than the ſaid duty of 10l. 10s, per 
centum ; and that all articles which are now importable duty free into 
either kingdom from the other, ſhall hereafter be imported duty free into 
each kingdom from the other reſpectively. 

BE it cherefore enaQed, by the authority aforeſaid, that it ſhall be lawful 
to import into this kingdom all goods of the growth, produce or manu- 
facture of Great Britain, except as herein excepted, ſubje& to ſuch rates 
and duties as aforeſaid, to be fixed and aſcertained in the manner to be 
herein-after directed. 

AND be it declared, by the authority aforeſaid, that it ſhall be held and 
adjudged to be a fundamental and effential condition of the preſent ſet- 
tlement, that in all caſes in which the articles of the conſumption of either 
kingdom ſhall be charged with an internal duty on the manufacture, ſuch 
manufacture, when imported from the other, may be charged with a fur- 
ther duty on the importation adequate to countervail the duty on the ma- 
nufacture; and that in all caſes in which there ſhall be a duty in either 
Kingdom on the raw material of any manufacture, ſuch manufacture may 
on its importation from the other kingdom, be charged with ſuch a coun- 

ing duty as may be ſufficient to ſubject the ſame to burthens ade- 
„% o thoſe to which ſuch manufacture is ſubject, in conſequence of 
ſuch duties on ſuch raw materials, in the kingdom into which ſuch man- 
nufacture may be fo imported; and that in all caſes in which a bounty 
Nall be given in either kingdom on any articles manufactured therein, 
which ſhall remain on ſuch articles when exported to the other, ſuch articles 
may be charged with a further duty in the kingdom into which they ſhall 
be imported, ſufficient to countervail ſuch bounty remaining thereon. 

PROVIDED always, that the duty to be impoſed on manufactured alt 
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imported into any part of Great Britain, in order to countervail the inter- 

nal duty thereon, may be computed according to the rate of the internal 

duty payable thereon in England, 

AND be it declared and enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, that it ſhall 
be held and adjudged to be a fundamental and eſſential condition of the 
Preſent ſettlement, that no new or additional duty or duties ſhall be here- 
after impoſed in either kingdom on the importation of any article of the 
growth, produce or manufacture of the other, except ſuch countervailing 
duties as may from time to time be impoſed, as herein before provided, 
in conſequence of any internal duty on the manufacture, or of any duty on 
the raw material of which ſuch manufacture is compoſed, or of any bounty 
given on any goods manufactured in the other kingdom, and remaining on 
ſuch goods when exported thereſrom ; and that ſuch countervailing duties 
to be impoſed as aforeſaid ſhall continue ſo long only as the internal con- 
ſumption ſhall be charged with the duty or duties on the manufacture or 
raw material which ſuch duty ſo impoſed ſhall have been intended to 
countervail, 0 ſo long as ſuch article ſhall retain on exportation from the 
other kingdom the bounty which ſuch duty ſo impoſed ſhall have been in. 
tended to countervail, 

AND be it declared, by the Authority aforeſaid, that it ſhall be held 
and adjudged to be a fundamental and eſſential condition of the preſent 
ſettlement, that no new prohibition or new or additional duty ſhall hereaf- 
ter be impoſed in either kingdom on the exportation of any articles of na- 
tive growth, produce or manuſacture to the other, except ſuch as either 
Kingdom may deem expedient from time to time, upon corn, meal, malt, 
flour and biſcuit, 

PROVIDED always, and it is hereby declared, by the authority aforeſaid, 
to be a fundamental and eſſential condition of the preſent ſettlement, that 
when any article of the growth, produce or manufacture of either king. 
dom ſhall be prohibited by the laws of ſuch kinzdan to be exported to 
foreign countries, the ſame article, when exported to the other kingdom, 
ſhall be prohibited to be re-exported from thence to any foreign country, 

AND he it declared, by the authority aforeſaid, that it ſhall be held and 
adjudged to be a fundamental and eſſential condition of the preſent ſettle. 
ment, that no bounties whatever ſhould be paid or payable in either king. 
dom on exportation of any article to the other, except ſuch as relate to 
corn, meal, malt, flour, and biſcuit, and except alſo the bounties at pre- 
ſent given in Great Britain on beer and ſpirits diſtilled from corn, and ex- 

cept ſuch as are or ſhall be in the nature of drawbacks, or compenſations 
for duties paid, 

BE it therefore enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, that all bounties 
now payable in this kingdom by virtue of any act or acts of parliament on 
the exportation of any article to Great Britain, ſhall ceaſe and determine, 
and be no longer paid or payable from and after the commencement of 
this act, except any bounties which relate to corn, meal, malt, flour and 
biſcuit, and except ſuch as are in the nature of drawbacks, or compenſati- 


ons for duties paid, ; 
Ap be it declared, by the authority aforeſaid, that it ſhall be held and 
Z Az adjudged 
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adjudged to he a fundamental and eſſential condition of the preſent ſettle- 
ment, that all articles of the growth, produce or manufacture of Great 
Britain or Ireland ſhould be exportable from the kingdom into which they 
ſhall be imported from the other, as free from duties as ſimilar commodi- 
ties of the ſame kingdom, and ſhall be entitled to ſuch drawbacks or 
bounties on exportation from the kingdom into which they ſhall have been 
ſo imported, as may leave the ſame ſubject to no heavier burthens, in con- 
ſequence of the duties on importation, than the like articles of the growth, 
produce or manufacture of the kingdom into which oy! ſhall have been ſo 
imported. 

PROVIDED al ways, and it is hereby declared, by the authority afore- 
ſaid, to be a fundamental and effential condition of the preſent ſettlement, 
that when any article of the growth, produce or manufacture of either 
kingdom ſhall be liable in ſuch kingdom to any duty on being exported 
to any foreign country or countries, the ſame article, if it ſhall have been 
imported from ſuch kingdom into the other, ſhall, on exportation from 
ſuch other kingdom to any foreign country or countries, pay the ſame du- 
ties as it would have been liable to on exportation from the' kingdom 
of its growth, produce or manufacture, to ſuch foreign country or coun- 
tries; and that when any article of the growth, produce or manufacture 
of either kingdom ſhall be prohibited by the laws of the ſaid kingdom to 
be exported to any foreign country or countries, the ſame article, if it ſhall 
have been imported from ſuch kingdom into the other, ſhall be prohibited 
to be exported from ſuch other kingdom to ſuch foreign country or coun- 
tries to which it ma) be prohibited to be exported om N kingdom of 
its growth, produce or manufacture, _ * 

BE it therefore enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, that all articles of 
the growth, produce or manufacture of Great Britain, imported into Ire- 
land, ſhall be entitled to ſuch freedom or exemption from duty, and to 
ſuch drawbacks, or bounties in the nature of drawbacks, on exportation 
from Ireland to any place or country whatever, as may render them ſubject, 
on ſuch exportation, to no heavier burthen than the like articles of the 
growth, produce or manufacture of Ireland are or may be ſubje@ to on 
exportation therefrom to the ſame places or countries reſpectively, except 
ſuch articles of the growth, produce or manufacture of Great Britain hie h 
are or ſhall be at any time %-reafter ſubject to duty on being exported 
from that kingdom to any foreign country or countries, which articles 
ſhall be made ſubject to the ſame duty or duties on being exported from 
this kingdom to ſuch foreign country or countries as they are or may 
Hereafter he ſubject to on being exported from Great Britain to ſuch fo- 
reign country or countries. : 

AND be it enaQted, by the authority aforefaid, that all articles of the 
growth, produce or manufacture of Great Britain, which are or may here- 
after he prohibited by the laws of that kingdom to be exported to any 
foreign country or countries, ſhall, after importation into this kingdom, 
be prohibited to be re-exported from this kingdom to ſuch foreign country 

or 
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or countries to which they are or may hereaſter be prohibited to be 
ported from Great Britain. 

AND whereas, in order to aſcertain the duties, exemptions from duties, 
qualified prohibitions, bounties and drawbacks which may take place, as 
aforeſaid, on the importation of the articles of the growth, produce or 
manufacture of either kingdom into the other, or on the exportation of the 
articles of the growth, produce or manufacture of either kingdom from 
thence to the other, or on the exportation of the articles of the growth, 
produce or mauufacture of either kingdom from the other to any foreign 
countries, it is evpedient that proper perſons be appointed in each king- 
dom to prepare a ſchedule or ſchedules thereof, to be laid before the par- 
liaments of both kingdoms, for their conſideration and approbation ; 


ex- 


BE it enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, that 
ſhall, and they, or any 
or more of them, are hereby authorized and empowered 
to meet, confer and conſult, touching the formation of ſuch ſchedule or 
ſchedules as aforeſaid, or any particulars relative thereto, with any perſon 
or perſons who may be appointed for the like purpoſe by virtue of any 
act of the parliament of Great Britain, 
AND be it enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, that the ſaid 


or any or more of them ſhall, and they are hereby required 
to lay, with all convenient ſpeed, ſuch ſchedule or ſchedules, and a report 
of their proceedings relative to the formation thereof, before the Houſe 
of Commons of Ireland. | 
AND be it enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, that the ſaid 
or any 
or more of them ſhall, and they are hereby empowered 
to examine upon oath any perſons whatever who ſhall be willing to be ſo 
examined, touching any matters relative to the formation of the ſaid 
ſchedules, 
AND be it further enaQed, that the ſaid 
| | ſhall, on or be- 
fore the : day of take and ſubſcibe the follow- 
ing oath before the Chancellor of his Majeſty's Exchequer, or before any 
one of the Barons of the Court of Exchequer, viz. 


J. A. B. de ſwear, that as a commiſſioner appointed by wirtue of an act, in · 
titled, | , T will, to 
the beſt of my judgment and ability, faithfully aud impartially diſcharge the 
truſt thereby repoſed im me, wwithour favor or afſetion te any perſon or perſons 
whatever. 


So help me God - 


AND be it declared, by the authority aforeſaid, that it ſhall be held 


and adjudged to be a fundamental and eſſential condition of the mo 
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fettlement, that all articles not the growth, produce or manufacture of 
Great Britain or Ireland, except thoſe of the growth, produce or manufac. 

ture of any countries beyond the Cape of Good Hope to the Streights or Ma- 

gellan, during ſuch time as the trade to the ſaid countries ſhall continue 
to be carried on by an excluſive company having liberty to import into 
the port of London only, ſhall be imported into each kingdom from the 
other reciprocally, under the ſame regulations, and at the ſame duties, if 
ſubject to duties, to which they would be liable when imported directly 
from the country or place from whence the ſame may have been imported 
into Great Britain or Ireland reſpectively, as the caſe may be: 

BE it therefore enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, that it ſhall and 
may be lawful to import from Great Britain into Ireland, in ſhips navi- 
gated according to law, all goods not the growth, produce or manufacture 
of Great Britain or Ireland, under the ſame regulations, and at the ſame 
duties to which ſuch goods would be liable in this kingdom when import- 
ed directly from the country or place from whence the ſame may have been 
imported into Great-Britain, 

AND be it declared, by the authority aforeſaid, that it ſhall be held and 
adjudged to be a fundamental and eſſential condition of the preſent ſettle. 
ment, that all duties originally paid on the importation into either king- 
dom reſpectively, of goods not the growth, produce or manufacture of 
Great Britain or Ireland, ſhall be fully drawn back within a limited time 
on the exportation thereof from one kingdom to the other, except on the 
exportation to Ireland from Great Britain of arrack, foreign brandy and 
foreign rum, and all ſorts of ſtrong waters not imported from the Britiſh 
colonies in the Weſt Indies; and except ſuch duties as may be retained to 
be accounted for as herein-after provided, on articles exported from Great 
Britain to Ireland, being the growth, produce or manuſacture of the coun- 
tries beyond the Cape of Good Hope to the Streights of Magellan, 

BE it therefore enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, that all duties origi- 
nally paid or ſecured on the importation into this kingdom of any goods 
or commodities not being the growth, produce or manufacture of Great 
Britain, ſhall be fully drawn back, or the ſecurity for the ſame diſcharged, 
on exportation thereof to Great Britain within three years after the im- 
portation thereof into this kingdom, 

PROVIDED always, and be it enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, that 
no ſuch drawback ſhall be paid, or ſecurity diſcharged, until a certificate 
from the proper officer of the revenue in Great Britain, ſtating the due 
entry and landing of ſuch articles, ſhall be returned and delivered to the 
proper officer of tha port from whence the ſame ſhall have been exported, 
and until the ſeveral other particulars by law required in the caſe of draw- 
backs ſhall have been duly obſerved. 

AND WHEREAS by an act paſſed in this kingdom in the twenty-firſt 
and twenty ſecond years of his Majeſty's reign, entitled an act for extend- 
ing certain of the proviſions contained in an act, entitled an act confirm. 
ing all the ſtatutes made in England, reciting “ that it is the earneſt and 

« affectionate 
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* affectionate deſire, as well as the true intereſt of his Majeſty's ſubjects 
« of this kingdom, to promote as far as in them lies the navigation, 
« trade and commercial intereſts of Great Britain as well as Ireland, and 
* thata ſimilarity of laws, manners and cuſtoms muſt naturally conduce 
eto ſtrengthen and perpetuate that affection and harmony which do, and 
« at all times ought to ſubſiſt between the people of Great Britain 
&* and Ireland,” it is enacted, that all ſuch clauſes and proviſions con- 
tained in any ſtatutes theretofore made in England or Great Britain, 
concerning commerce, as import to impoſe equal reſtraints on the ſubjects 
of England and Ireland, and to entitle them to equal benefits; and alſo 
all ſuch clauſes and proviſions contained in any ſtatute made as aforeſaid, 
as equally concern the ſeamen of England and Ireland, or of Great Britain 
and Ireland, fave ſo far as the ſame have been altered or repealed, ſhould 
be accepted, uſed and executed in this kingdom, according to the preſent 
tenor thereof reſpectively: 

IN order, therefore, to carry into further effect the earneſt and affection- 
ate deſire of his Majeſty's ſubjects in this kingdom to promote the naviga- 
tion, trade and commercial intereſts of both kingdoms, and in order to 
provide for ſecuring to the ſubjects of both a full and equal enjoyment in 
all times to come of the excluſive privileges of the trade and navigation of 
the empire, 

BE it declared, by the authority aforeſaid, that it ſhall be held and ad- 
judged to be a fundamental and eſſential condition of the preſent ſettlement, 
that all privileges, advantages and immunities which are now or may 
hereafter be enjoyed by ſhips built in Great Britain, or by ſhips belonging 
to his Majeſty's ſubjects reſiding in Great Britain, or by ſhips manned by 
Britiſh ſeamen, or by ſhips manned by certain proportions of Britiſh ſea- 
men, ſhall to all intents and purpoſes whatever be enjoyed in the ſame 
manner, and under the ſame regulations and reſtrictions reſpectively by 
ſhips built in Ireland, or by ſhips belonging to his Majeſty's ſubjects re- 
ſiding in Ireland, or by ſhips manned by Iriſh ſeamen, or by ſhips manned 
by certain proportions of Iriſh ſeamen; and that all laws which ſhall 
hereafter be enacted by the parliament of Great Britain for ſecuring exclu- 
ſive privileges, advantages and immunities to the ſhips and mariners of 
Great Britain, and of the Britiſh colonies, ſettlements and plantations, 
ſhall ſecure the ſame privileges, advantages and immunities, in all reſpects, 
and in as full and ample manner, to the ſhips and mariners of Ireland, as 
to the ſhips and mariners of Great Britain, and of the Britiſh colonies, 
ſettlements and plantations ; and that the like excluſive privileges ſhall 
from time to time he confirmed and ſecured in the fame manner, and un. 
der the ſame reftraints and regulations, in this kingdom as in Great 
Britain, to the ſhips and mariners of Great Britain, Ireland, and the Britiſh 
colonies, ſettlements and plantations. a 

AND be it declared, that it ſhall be held and adjudged to be a funda- 
mental and eſſential condition of the preſent ſettlement, that Iriſh ſail 
cloth ſhall be deemed Britiſh within the meaning of every act reſpecting 
the furniſhing of ſhips therewith, and be entitled to equal preference or ad- 
vantage as Britiſh, for the uſe of the Britiſh navy. 

AND be it further declared and enaRed, that it ſhall be held and adjudg - 


ed 
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ed to be a fundamental - and eſſential condition of the preſent ſettlementy. 
that the people of this kingdom now, and at all times to come, ſhall 
have the benefit of trading to and from the Britiſh ccolonies and plantati- 
ons in the Weſt Indies and America, and to and from the Britiſh. ſettle- 
ments on the coaſt of Africa, and in all articles of their. growth, pro- 
duce or manufacture, in as full and ample manner as the people of Great 
Britain; z and ſhall likewiſe have the benefit of trading in the like ample 
manner toand from all ſuch colonies, ſettlements and plantations which 
Great Britain may hereafter acquire or eſtabliſh; and alſo to and from ſuch 
Rritiſh ſettlements as may exiſt in the cduntries beyond the Cape of. Good 
Hope to the Streights af Magellan, whenever the commerce to the ſaid 
countries ſhall ceaſe to be carried on by an excluſive company having li- 
berty to import into the port of London only; and therefore that the 
commerce to and from the ſaid colonies, ſettlements and plantations 
. ſhall at all times be carried on between Ireland and the ſaid colonies, plan- 
rations and ſettlements, under the like regulations, reſtrictions and prohi- 
bitions as between Great Britain and the ſaid colonies, plantations and 
ſettlements ; and ſo that all articles imported from the ſaid colonies, plan- 
tations and ſettlements into Ireland, ſhall be made ſubject to the ſame 
duties as the like articles are, or from time to time ſhall be ſubject to on 
importation into Great Britain; and that all articles exported from Ire. 


land to any of the ſaid colonies, plantations and ſettlements, may be made 
able to ſuch duties, and entitled to ſuch drawbacks only, and put” under 


ſuch regulations as may be neceſſary, in order that the ſame may not be 
exported with leſs duties or impoſitions than the like articles ſhall be 
burthened with when exported from Great Britain ;, and that the importa- 
tion of the articles of the growth, produce or manufacture of the ſaid 
colonies, plantations and ſettlements in America, the Weſt Indies, and 
the coaſts of Africa, ſhall be favoured by this kingdom in as full and 
ample a manner as by Great Britain, againſt the interference of ſimilar 
articles from foreign. colonies ; and that the importation of ſuch articles 
of the growth, produce or manufacture of any Britiſh colonies or ſettle- 
ments beyond tha Cape of Good Hope to the Streights of Magellan, ſhall 
be favoured in like manner as by Great Eritain againſt the interference of 
fimilar articles from any countries beyoad the ſaid Cape to the ſaid 

2 Streights. 

AND be it cherefore enacted, that ſuch perſons to be appointed as afore- 
ſaid, ſhall prepare a like ſchedule or ſchedules of ſuch duties, prohibiti- 
tions and regulations as may now be neceſſary for the ſaid purpoſes re- 

| ſpecting the Britith colonies and plantations, the Weſt Indies and Ame- 
rica, and the Britiſh ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa, to be laid before 
l the Houſe of Commons of this Kingdom ia the next ſeſſion of Parliament, 
( or. as ſoon as conveniently may be. 3 
PROVIDED always, and it is hereby declared and enacted, that it is 
| not eſſential to, nor is intended by the preſent ſettlement, that any duty 
ſhould at any time be impoſed on the exportation of linens or proviſions 
from this kingdom to any Britiſh colony, plantation or ſertlement, or any 
additional duty on the importation into this kingdom of rum from any 
ſuch colony, plaptation or ſettlement, or o: any material of S—_ 
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which Is now or may hereafter be allowed to be imported duty free into 
either kingdom, | | 
No de it declared, that it ſhall be held and adjudged to be a funda- 
mental condition of the preſent ſettlement, that all rum, peltry, whale. 
fins of oil imported from the countries belonging to the United States of 
America, or as the produce of fiſheries carried on by the ſubjects of the 
faid States, ſhall be made ſubje& to the ſame duties, on importation into 
this kingdom, as the ſame are or may be ſubje& to on importation in like 
manner into Great Britain, 2 e 

N be it therefore enacted, that the perſons to be appointed as afore- 
ſaid, ſhall prepare a ſchedule or ſchedules of ſuch duties as may be now 
neceſſary to be impoſed for that purpoſe, and lay the ſame before the 


Houſe of Commons of this kingdom on the firſt day of the next ſeſſion of - 


Parliament, or as ſoon as conveniently may be, 

PROVIDED//always, and it is hereby declared and enacted, that it is 
not. intended, / this preſent ſettlement; that any duty or prohibition on 
any XS. the growth, product or manufacture of any foreign colony; 
or on aſt Im, dit, peltry or whale-fins of any of the States of North 
America, ſhould be impoſed until the expiration of four months, if the 
Parliament of Ireland ſhall be then fitting, and chall continue to fit for 
four months next enſuing, without being prorogued or diſſolved; or in 
caſe the Parliament fhall not be then fitting, or ſhall not continue to fit 
for four months without being prorogued or diſſolved, then within four 
months after the commencement of the next enſuing ſeſſion of Parliament, 

AND be it alſo declared, by the authority aforeſaid, that it ſhall be 
held and adjudged to be a fundamental and eſſential condition of the pre- 
ſent ſettlement, that no bounties ſhould be payable in Ireland on the ex- 
portation of any article to any of the Britiſh colonies or plantations in 
America, or in the Weft Indies, or to the Britiſh ſettlements on the coaſt 
of Africa, or in the Eaſt Indies, or on the exportation of any article 
imported from the Britiſh colonies or plantations in America, or in the 
Weſt. Indies, or from the Britiſh ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa, or in 
the Eaſt Indies, or of any manufacture made of ſuch article, unleſs in 
caſes where a ſimilar bounty. is payable in Great Britain on exportation 
from thence, or where ſuch bounty is merely in the nature of a drawback, 
or compenſation of or for duties paid over and above any duties paid in 
Great Britain, - | 3 

An be it declared, by the authority aforeſaid, that it ſhall be held 
and adjudged to be a fundamental and eſſential condition of the preſent 
ſettlement, that when any goods of the growth, produce or manufacture 
of the Britiſh. Weſt India Iſlands, or any other of the Britiſh colonies or 
Plantations, ſhall be imported into this kingdom from Great Britain, 
ſuch original certificate of the revenue officer or officers of the ſaid colo- 
nies reſpoctivoly as ſhall be required by law on importation into Great 
Britain, ſhall. be delivered to. che collector of the port where the ſame 
ſhall be imported into this kingdom; vnd if the whole quantity of ſuch 
goods included in one certificate ſhall not be imported at one time, then 
ſuch original certificate, properly endorſed as to quantity, ſhall be delivered 
with the firſt parcel; and to indentify the remainder, if exported TI. 
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ed to be a fundamental and eſſential condition of the preſent ſettlements 
that the people of this kingdom now, and at all-times to come, ſhall 
have the benefit of trading to and from the Britiſh colonies and plantati- 
ons in the Weſt Indies and America, and to and from the Britiſh ſettle- 
ments on the coaſt of Africa, and in all articles of their growth, pro- 
duce or manufacture, in as full and ample manner as the people of Great 
Britain; and ſhall likewiſe have the benefit of trading in the like ample 
manner to and from all ſuch colonies, ſettlements and plantatiens which 
Great Britain may hereafter acquire or eſtabliſh; and alſo to and from ſuch 
Rritiſh ſettlements as may exiſt in the ee beyond the Cape of. Good 
Hope to the Streights of Magellan, whenever the commerce to the ſaid 
countries ſhall ceaſe to be carried on by an excluſive company having li- 
berty to import into the port of London only; and therefore that the 
commerce to and from the faid colonies, ſettlements and plantations, 
. ſhall at all times be carried on between Ireland and the ſaid colonies, plan- 
tations and ſettlements, under the like regulations, reſtrictions and prohi- 
bitions as between Great Britain and the ſaid colonies, plantations and 
ſettlements ; and ſo that all articles imported from the ſaid colonies, plan- 
tations and ſettlements into Ireland, ſhall be made ſubje&t to the ſame 
duties as the like articles are, or from time to time ſhall be ſubject to on 
importation into Great Britain; and that all articles exported from Ire. 
land to any of the ſaid colonies, plantations and ſettlements, may be made 
able to ſuch duties, and entitled to ſuch drawbacks only, and put under 
uch regulations as may be neceſſary, in order that the ſame may not. be 
exported with leſs duties or impoſitions than the like articles ſhall be 
burthened with when exported from Great Britain : and that-the i importa- 
tion of the articles of the growth, produce or manufacture of the ſaid 
colonies,” plantations and ſettlements in America, the Weſt Indies, and 
the coaſts of Africa, ſhall be favoured by this kingdom in as full and 
ample a manner as by Great Britain, againſt the interference of fimilar 
articles from foreign colonies ; and that the importation of ſuch articles 
of the growth, produce or manufacture of any Britiſh colonies or ſettle- 
ments beyond the Cape of Good Hope to the Streights of Magellan, ſhall 
be favoured in like manner as by Great Eritain againſt the interſerence of 
fimilar articles from any countries beyond the ſaid Cape to the ſaid 
5 Streights. 

AND be it therefore enacted, that ſuch perſons to be appointed as afore- 
ſaid, ſhall prepare a like ſchedule or ſchedules of ſuch duties, prohibiti- 
tions and regulations as may now be neceſſary for the ſaid purpoſes re- 
ſpecting the Britith colonies and plantations, the Weſt Indies and Ame- 
rica, and the Britiſh ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa, to be laid before 
the Houſe of Commons of this Kingdom ia the next ſeſſion of Parliament, 
or as ſoon as conveniently may be. 

PROVIDED always, and it is hereby declared and enacted, that it is 

1 Not eſſential to, nor 1s intended by the preſent ſettlement, that any duty 
| ſhould at any time be impoſed on the exportation of linens or proviſions 
from this kingdom to any Britiſh colony, plantation or ſettlement, or any 
additional duty on the importation into this kingdom of rum from any 
* ſuch colony, plantation or ſettlement, or of any material of 3 
6 Wie 
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nent, which is now or may hereafter be allowed to be imported duty free into 
mall either kingdom, . : 
Seeks AND be it declared, that it ſhall be held and adjudged to be a funda- 
tile. mental condition of the preſent ſettlement, that all rum, peltry, whale. 
we fins or oil imported from the countries belonging to the United States of 
. America, or as the produce of fiſheries carried on by the ſubjects of the 
_ faid States, ſhall be made ſubject to the ſame duties, on importation into 
nple this kingdom, as the ſame are or may be ſubject to on importation in like 
hich: manner into Great Britain, : 2 | 
FO AND be it therefore enacted, that the perſons to be appointed as afore- 
err ſaid, ſhall prepare a ſchedule or ſchedules of ſuch duties as may be now 
faid neceſſary to be impoſed for that purpoſe, and lay the ſame before the 
gli-, Houſe of Commons of this kingdom on the firſt day of the next ſeſſion of 
the Parliament, or as ſoon as conveniently may be. | 
ons, PROVI DED always, and it is hereby declared and enacted, that it is 
lan- not intended by this preſent ſettlement; that any duty or prohibition on 
'Oohi- any a Wör the growth, product or manufacture of any foreign colony ; 
and or on A +. „ oit, peltry or whale-fins of any of the States of North 
lan- America, ſhould be impoſed until the expiration of four months, if the 
ame Parliament of Ireland ſhall be then fitting, and ſhall continue to fit for 
on four months next enſuing, without being prorogued or diſſolved; or in 
Ire. caſe the Parliament ſhall not be then fitting, or ſhall not continue to fit 
ade for four months without being prorogued or diſſolved, then within four 
nder months after the commencement of the next enſuing ſeſſion of Parliament, 
t. be AND be it alſo declared, by the authority aforeſaid, that it ſhall be 
| be held and adjudged to be a fundamental and eſſential condition of the pre- 
rta- ſent ſettlement, that no bounties ſhould be payable in Ireland on the ex- 
ſaid portation of any article to any of the Britiſh colonies or plantations in 
and America, or in the Weft Indies, or to the Britiſh ſettlements on the coaft 
__ of Africa, or in the Eaſt Indies, or on the exportation of any article 
lar imported from the Britiſh colonies - or plantations in America, or in the 
— Weſt· Indies, or from the Britiſh ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa, or in 
* the Eaſt Indies, or of any manufacture made of ſuch article, unleſs in 
> a caſes where a ſimilar bounty is payable in Great Britain ” 3 
Gaid from thence, or where ſuch bounty is merely in the nature of a draw 


or compenſation of or for duties paid over and above any duties paid in 
Great Britain, - 3 

AND be it declared, by the authority aforeſaid, that it ſhall be held 
and adjudged to be a fundamental and eſſential condition of the preſent 
ſettlenient, that when any goods of the growth, produce or manufacture 


of the Britiſh Weſt India Iſlands, or any other of the Britiſh colonies or 
plantations, ſhall be imported into this kingdom from Great Britain, 
ſuch original certificate of the revenue officer or officers of the faid colo- 
nies reſpoctivoly as ſhall be required by law on importation into Great 
Britain, ſhall, be delivered ce. the collector of the port where the ſame 
mall be imported into this kingdom; "and if the whole quantity of ſuch 
goods included in one certificate ſhall not be imported at one time, then 
ſuch original certificate, properly endorſed as to quantity, ſhall be delivered 
with the firſt parcel; and to indentify the remainder, if exported within 
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three years, new certificates from the proper officer of the port in Great 10 
Britain, extracted from the regiſtry there, of the original documents, 7 
ſpecifying the quantities before ex ported from Great Britain, by what p. 
veſſels and to what ports, ſhall be delivered to the collector of the port fa 
where the ſame ſhall be imported, under pain of forfeiting all ſuch goods ul 
ſo imported without ſuch certificates reſpectively. 

BE it therefore enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, that when any ſhip * 
or veſſel ſhall arrive from any port or place in Great Britain at any port an 
in this kingdom laden with any goods the growth, produce or manufac- * 


ture of the Britiſtt Weſt India iſlands or any other of the Britiſh colonies fa 
or plantations, no ſuch goods ſhall be admitted to be imported into this 


kingdom unleſs accompanied with ſuch original certificates of the revenue 2 
officers in the ſaid colonies as ſhall be required by law on importation into 

Great Britain from the ſaid colonies or plantations reſpectively, under ee 
ſuch regulations, reſtrictions, penalties and forfeitures as the like goods 

are ſubject to on importation into Great Britain from the ſaid colonies and n 
plantations reſpectively, or unleſs when the whole quantity included in el 
one certificate ſhall not be ſhipped at any one time, the original certifi- Ji 
cate, properly endorſed as to quantity, ſhall have been ſent with the firſt n 
parcel, and the remainder ſhall have been ſhipped within three years, P 
and ſhall be accompanied with new certificates granted by the proper | * 
officers of the perts in Great Britain, extracted from a regiſtry of the c 


original documents, ſpecifying the quantities before ſhipped from thence, P 
by what veſſel and to what port. | — 

AND be it declared, that it ſhall be held and adjudged to be a funda- 0 
mental and eſſential condition of the preſent ſettlement, that ſo long as n 
the commerce between Great Britain and the countries beyond the Cape P 
of Good Hope to the Streights of Magellan ſhall continue to be carried on 
folely by on excluſive company having liberty to import into the port of 
London only, no goods of the growth, produce or manufacture of the t 
ſaid countries ſhall he imported into this kingdom from any other place 
than from Great Britain, except dye ſtuffs, drugs, cotton or other wool 
and ſpiceries, and except ſuch goods as are now or hereafter may be im- 
portable into Great Britain from any other place than the ſaid countries, 
which goods ſhall be importable into this kingdom from the ſame coun- 
tries from which they may be importahle into Great Britain, and under 
tlie ſame duties and regulations to which they ſhall be ſubje& or ſuch 
importation into Great Britain. 

BE it therefore enacted, that ſo long as the commerce between Great 
Britain and the courtries beyond the Cape of Good Hope to the Streights 
of Magellan ſhall continue to be carried on ſolely by an excluſive compa- 
ny having liberty to import into the port of London only, no goods of 
the growth, produce or manufacture of the ſaid countries all be import- 
ed into this Kingdom from any other place than from Gieat Britain, ex- 
cept dye ſtuffs, drugs, cotton or otſſer wool and ſpiceries, and except ſuch 
goods as may now or hereafter may be importable into Great Britain from 
any other place than the faid countries, which goods ſhall be importable 


into 
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into this kingdom from the ſame countries from which they may be im- 
portable into Great Britain, and under the ſame duties and regulations to 
which they ſhall be ſubje on ſuch importation into Great Britain, under 
penalty of forfeiting all ſuch goods, and the ſhip or veſſel in which the 


fame ſhall be imported, with all her guns, tackle, furnityre and am mu- 


nition. 

PROVIDED always, and it is hereby declared, that it ſhall be held and 
adjudged to be a fundamental and eſſential condition of the preſent ſettle. 
ment, that no prohibition ſhall exiſt or be laid in Great Britain on the 
exportation of any goods of the growth, produce or manufacture of the 
ſaid countries from Great Britain to ireland, and that all duties paid on 
Importation thereot ſhall be drawn back in Great Britain on ſuch exporta- 
tion, or that ſuch part of the ſaid duties as ſhall be retained ſhall be ac. 
counted for and remitted to the revenue of this kingdom, 

AND be it declared, that it ſhall be held and adjudged to be a funda- 
mental and effential condition of the preſent ſettlement, that all goods of 
the growth, produce or manufacture of Ireland, whether exported from 


Ireland or from Great Britain, ſhall be deemed Britiſh goods within the 
meaning of any obligation in any ſtatute or charter of ſuch excluſive com- 


pany, to export any quantity or value of Britiſh goods annually, or other- 
wiſe, ſo as effectually to allow the exportation of ſuch goods by the ſaid 
company from this kingdom, and from Great Britain, and that ſuch ex- 
portation ſhall be for ſo much a performance of ſuch obligation; and that 
all ſhips freighted by the ſaid company ſhall be at liberty to touch at any 
of the ports of this kingdom, and to take on board any goods, whether 
native or foreign, which the ſaid cempany are or ſhall be permitted to ex- 
port from Great Britain. 

AND be it declared, that it ſhall be held and adjudged to be a funda- 
mental and eſſential condition of the preſent ſettlement, that ſo long as 
the ſaid trade ſhall be carried on by ſuch an excluſive company, having 
equal liberty to carry out to the ſaid countries from this kingdom as from 
any part of Great Britain all goods, whether of foreign or na ive pro- 
duce, no ſhips ſhall be allowed to clear out from this kingdom for any 
of the ſaid countries but ſuch as ſhall be freighted by ſuch company, and 
ſhall have ſailed from the port of London, and except ſuch foreign ſhips 
as might by any law now or hereafter to be in force clear out for foreign 
ſettlements in the ſaid countries from Great Britain, which ſhips ſhall be 
allowed to clear out in the ſame manner as is or ſhall be allowed from 
Great Britain. 

BE it therefore enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, that ſo long as the 
ſaid trade ſhall be carried on by ſuch an excluſive company having equal 
liberty to carry out to the ſaid countries from this kingdom any goods, 
* whether of foreign or native produce, which may be carried out to the 
ſaid countries from Great Britain, no ſhips ſhall be allowed to clear out from 
this kingdom for any of the ſaid countries but ſuch as ſhall be freighted by 
ſuch company, and except ſuch foreign ſhips as might by any law now or 


Hereaſter to be in force clear out for foreign ſettlements in the ſaid coun- 
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tries from Great Britain, which ſ1ips ſhall be allowed to clear out from 
this kingdom in the ſame manner as is or ſhall be allowed from Great 
Britain. 

AND be it further declared, that it ſhall be held and adjudged to be a 
fundamental and eſſential condition of the preſent ſettlement, that all 
goods which may be exported ſrom this kingdom to the countries beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope to the Streights of Magellan, ſo long as the com- 
merce with thoſe countries ſhall be carried on by ſuch excluſive company, 
ſhall be exported with equal exemption from or incumbrance of duties, 
and under like regulations as the fimilar goods are or may be exportable 
from Great Britain thither, | 

AND be it enacted, that the ſaid perſons ſo to be appointed as aforeſaid, 
ſhall prepare a ſchedule of all ſuch duties and regulations as may be now 
neceſſary for that purpoſe, to be laid before the Houſe of Commons on the 
firſt day of the next ſeſſion of parliament, or as ſoon as conveniently may 
be. | 

AND be it declared, by the authority aforeſaid, that it ſhall be held 
and adjudged to be a fundamental and eſſential condition of the preſent 
ſettlement, that all goods or commodities whatever which ſhall hereafter 
be imported into this kingdom from Great Britain, or into Great Britain 
trom this kingdom, ſhall be put, by laws to be paſſed in the parlia- 
ments of the two kingdoms reſpectively, under the ſame regulations, with 
reſpect to bonds, cockets and other inſtruments, to which the like goods 
are ſubject in paſſing from one port of Great Britain to the other. 

AND in order to prevent diſputes touching the exerciſe of the right of 
the inhabitants of each kingdom to fiſh on the coaſts of ny parts of the 
Britiſh dominions. 

BE it declared, that it ſhall be held and adjudged to be a fundamental 
and eſſential condition of this ſettlement, that the inhabitants of both 
kingdoms ſhall have equal right to carry on fiſheries on every part of the 
coaſts of the Britiſh dominions. 

BE it therefore enacted, that all bis Majefty's ſubjects reſiding in 
Great Britain or the dominions belonging thereto, ſhall enjoy equal privi- 
leges and advantages with his Majeſty's fubjects reſiding in Ireland, in 
carrying on fiſheries on the coaſt of Ireland, 

AND he it declared, that it ſhall be held and adjudged to be a funda- 
mental and eficntial condition of this preſent ſettlement, that the importa- 
tion of articles from foreign countries ſhall be regulated from time to 
time in each kingdom on ſuch terms as may effeQually favour the impor- 
tation of ſimilar articles of the growth, produce or manufacture of the 
other, except in the caſe of materials of manufacture which are or here- 
after may be allowed to be imported from foreign countries duty free, 
AND WHEREAS it may be expedient that the privileges of printing 
and vending books, engraving. prints, maps, charts and plans, which are 
ncw or may be at any time hereafter legally poſſeſſed under the grant of 
the crown or otherwiſe, and the copy - rights of authors and bookſellers, 
the engraved property of engravers, print and map-ſellers, and the rights 

under 


. 


* 


under patents granted by the crown, or continued by parliament, for the 
encouragement of new inventions, ſhould be protected in each king- 
dom : | 


BE it further enacted and declared, that it is not intended by this pre- 


ſent ſettlement, nor ſhall any thing in this act contained extend, or be 


conſtrued to extend, to prevent the continuing or impoſing of any prohi. 
bition in either kingdom on the importation of any books, prints, maps, 
charts or plans, the excluſive privilege of printing, engraving and vend- 
ing whereof in ſuch kingdom ſhall be legally poſſeſſed by any perſon or 
perſons under ſuch grant or otherwiſe, or under ſuch copy-right, nor on 
the importation of any article, the excluſive right of making, uſing or 
vending whereof in ſuch kingdom ſhall be legally poſſeſſed by any perſon 
or perſons under ſuch patent or act of parliament. 

AND WHEREAS it is juſt and reaſonable that as ſoon as the neceſ- 
ſary regulations ſhall be agreed upon and eſtabliſhed by the parliament of 
Great Britain, for carrying the preſent ſettlement into execution, and 
that an act or acts to be paſſed by the ſaid parliament for that purpoſe 
ſhall be declared by the parliament ef this kingdom to contain proviſions 
ſatisfactory and ſufficient for the ſame, a proviſion equally permanent and 
ſecure ſhould be made on the part of this kingdom towards defraying, 
by ſome fixed mode, in proporticn to its growing proſperity, the neceſ- 
ſary expences of protecting the trade and general intereſts of the empire: 

BE it therefore further enacted, that whatever ſum the groſs hereditary 
revenue of this kingdom, after deducting all drawbacks, re-payments, 
or bounties granted in the nature of drawbacks, ſhall produce in the year 
ending on the 25th day of March which ſhall next immediately follow 
the completion and commencement of this preſent ſettlement, and on 
every ſucceeding year ending the 25th of March, over and above the ſum 
of 6 56, oool. Iriſh currency, ſubje@ to the limitations and conditions 
herein- aſter provided, ſhall be appropriated towards the ſupport of the 
naval force of the empire, in manner herein-after directed. 

PROVIDED always, that if in any year there ſhall be incurred, ex. 
cept on account of war, danger of war, inſurrection, danger of inſurrec- 
tion, or ſuch like unforeſeen emergency, affecting or threatening to affect 
the public ſafety, any expence which ſhall produce an exceſs beyond the 
total of the eſtimates approved, and amount of ſupplies granted by par- 
liament for the ſervice of ſuch year, in every ſuch caſe the ſaid extraordi- 
nary expence may be payable out of and deducted from the ſurplus, if any 
fuch there be, of the ſaid hereditary revenue, and the remainder of ſuch 
ſurplus only ſhall be applicable as herein after direQed, | 

PROVIDED alſo, that if upon a compariſon of the expences of any 
one year with the eſtimates approved of, or the amount of ſupplies grant- 
ed by parliament for the ſervice of ſuch year, any deficiency ſhall appear 
in the produce of the aids and duties, or other ways and means granted, 
allotted or approprĩatt d for that ſervice, ſo that as the ſame ſhall not have 
been equal to the amount of ſupplies granted, ſuch deficiency ſhall not 
intrench upon or be deduRed from, or be made good out of ſuch ſurplus 
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of the ſaid hereditary revenue, but ſuch ſurplus as aforeſaid ſhall be ap- 
plied towards the ſupport of the naval force of the empire as herein- after 
directed; any ſuch deficiency in the produce of the aids or duties, or 
other ways and means, or any thing in this or any other act contained to 


the contrary notwithſtanding, 


AND be it further enacted, that ſuch ſurplus as ſhall be applicable by 
virtue of this act towards the ſupport of the naval force of the empire, 
ſhall be applied from time to time, in the firſt place, to the purchaſe of 
fail cloth, cordage, naval ſtores, gunpowder, proviſions, or ſuch other 
articles the growth, produce or manufacture of this kingdom, as can he 
conveniently and ſufficiently ſupplied from thence for the uſe of the royal 
navy, in ſuch manner as ſhall be direted by his Majeſty, his heirs and 
ſucceſſors, and afterwards to ſuch heads of ſervice, for the uſe of the ſaid 
navy, as ſhall be directed in like manner. 

AND be it enacted, that an account ſhall be kept by the proper officer 
or officers of all the iſſues made from time to time, purſuant to ſuch di- 
rections, and for the purpoſes for which the ſame ſhall have been made, 

AND be it enacted, by the apthority aforeſaid, that exact and diſtint 
accounts be kept by the ſeveral proper officers of the amount of his Ma- 
jeſty's ſaid hereditary revenue in this kingdom, and of the exact draw- 
backs, repayments, or bounties granted in the nature of drawbacks, 
which ſhall be, and by law ought to be paid or deduct ed out of the ſame; 
and that an account of the whole be annually returned to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant or other the Chief Governor or Governors of Ireland, to be by 
him or them tranſmitted to his Majeſty ; and that a like aecount be an- 
nually laid before parliament on the firſt day of every ſeſſion, 

AND be it further declared and enacted, that it is the true intent and 
meaning of the preſent ſettlement, that any removal, ſuſpenſion or altera- 
tion of any hereditary duties which may be made at any time hereafter 
ſhall not be deemed an infringement of or deviation from the preſent ſet- 
tlement. | 

PROVIDED always, and it is hereby enacted, that in every ſuch caſe 
an account ſhall be kept of what every ſuch duty would have produced 
in caſe it had not been altered, removed or ſuſpended, in order that the 
amount thereof may be from time to time duly replaced to the ſaid here. 
ditary revenue. 

AND be it declared, by the authority aforeſaid, that it ſhall be adjudged 
to be a fundamental and eſſential condition of the preſent ſettlement, that 
the due collection of the duties compoſing the ſaid hereditary revenue 
ſhall be at all times effectually ſecured, and that for that purpoſe the ſaid 
duties ſhall continue to be collected and enforced, as well by the powers, 
authorities, regulations and proviſions applicable to the ſame by virtue of 
the acts by which the ſaid duties were granted, as far as the ſame have 
not been or ſhall not be hereafter altered or repealed, as by any other 
powers, authorities, regulations or proviſions which are or * be from 
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time to time applicable by law to the collection of an | 
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mee lar . on the part of chat kingdom, the preſent 3 
ee en provieens and regulations herein declared to be fund 
5 eas conditions thereof ; and that an act ſhall have 5 
Pray arliament of this kingdom, declaring that ſuch ac 2 
ne ment of Great Britain contain ſatisfactory proyi erh 
Too Kaan the preſent ſettlement. e 
3 eee law a by the preſent Parliament can limit 
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The Original Eleven PROPOSITIONS voted by the 
nc 
Parliament of Ireland in February, and ſent to the Bri- 1 
tiſh Houſe of Commons. th 
of 
Di 

I. D ESOLVED, That it is highly important to the general Intereſt of the 

Britiſh Empire, that the Trade between Great Britain and Ireland he * 


encouraged and extended as much as poſſible 3 and, for that Purpeſe, that t he In 
Intercourſe and Commerce be finally fettled and regulated, on permanent P; 
and equitable Principles, for the mutual Benefit of both Countries, K 

II. Reſolved, That towards carrying into full Effect ſo deſirable a Settle- M 
ment, it is fit and proper that all Articles, not the Growth or Manufac- Pr 


ture of Great Britain or Ireland ſhould be imported into each Kingdom be 

from the other, reciprocally, under the ſame Regulation, and at the pr 

ſame Duties, if ſubje& to Duties, to which they are liable when imported 

directly from the Place of their Growth, Product, or Manufacture; and Bi 
chat all Duties originally paid on Importation into either Country reſpec- Ez 

tively, ſhall be fully drawn back on Exportation to the other. M 

III. Reſolved, That, ſor. the ſame Purpoſe, it is proper, that no prohi- or 
bition ſhould exiſt, in either Country, againſt the Importation, Uſe or in 
Sale of any Article, the Growth, Product, or Manufacture of the other; Br 
and that the Duty on the Importation of every ſuch Article, if ſubject to C 
Duty, in either Country, ſnould be preciſely the ſame in the one Country as in th 
the other, except where an Addition may be neceſſary, in either Country, C. 
in conſequence of an Internal Duty on any ſuch Article of its own Con- th 
ſumption, 

IV. Reſolved, that in all Caſes where the Duties on Articles of the Er 
Growth, Product, or Manufacture of either Country, are different on the re; 
Importation into the other, it would be expedient that they ſhou}d be re- af 
duced, in the kingdom where they are the higheſt, to the Amount payable G 
in the other: and that all ſuch Articles ſhould be exportable, from the 
Kingdom into which they ſhall be imported, as free from Duty as the co 
ſimilar Commodities or Home Manufactures of the ſame Kingdom. de 

V. Reſolved, That for the ſame Purpoſe, it is alſo proper, that in all ki 
Caſes, where either Kingdom ſhall charge Articles of its own Conſumpti- 
on with an Internal Duty on the Manufacture, or a Duty on the Material, th 
the ſame Manufacture, when imported from the other, may be charged ba 
with a farther Duty on Importation, to the ſame Amount as the Internal ſh; 
Duty on the Manufacture, or to an Amount adequate to countervail the Pe 
Duty on the Material; and ſhall be entitled to ſuch Drawbacks or Boun- ce: 
ties on Exportation, as may leave the ſame ſubject to no heavier burden ap 

than the Heme-made Manufacture ; ſuch farther Duty to continue ſo ſu 


long only as the Internal Conſumption ſhall be charged with the Duty or 
Duties 
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Duties to balance which it ſhall be impoſed, or until the Manufacturs 
coming from the other Kingdom ſhall be ſubjected there to an equal Bus 
den; not drawn back, or compenſated for on Exportation. 

VI, Refolved, That, in order to give Permanency to the Settlement 
now intended to be eſtabliſhed, it is neceſſary that no Probibition, er new 
or additional Duties, ſhould be hereafter impoſed, in either kingdom, on 
the Importation of any Article of the Growth, Product or Manufacture 
of the other, except ſuch additional Duties, as may be requiſite to balance 
Duties on Internal Conſumption, purſuant to the foregoing Reſolution, 

VII. Reſolved, That, for the ſame Purpoſe, it js neceſſary, farther, that 
no Prohibition, or new or additional Duties, ſhould be hereafter impoſed, 
in either Kingdom, on the Exportation of any Articles of native Growth, 
Product, or Manufacture, from thence to the other, except ſuch as either 
Kingdom may deem expedient, from Time to Time, upon Corn, Meal, 
Malt, Flour, and Biſcuits, and alſo except where there now exiſts any 
Prohibition which is not reciprocal, or any Duty which is not equal, in 
both Kingdoms; in every which Caſe the Prohibition may be made reci- 
procal, or the Duties raiſed ſo as to make them equal, 

VIII. Reſolved, That for the fame Purpoſe, it is neceſſary, that no 
Bounties whatſoever ſhould be paid or payable, in either Kingdom, on the 
Exportation of any Article to the other, except ſuch as relate to Corn, Meal, 
Malt, Flour and Buifcuits, and fuch as are in the Nature of Drawbacks, 
or Compenſations for Duties paid ; and that no Bounty ſhall be granted 
in this Kingdom, on the Exportation of any Article imported from the 
Britiſh Plantations, or any Manufacture made of ſuch Artic'e, unleſs in 
Caſes where a ſimilar Bou nty is payable in Britain on Export ation from 
thence, or where ſuch Bounty is merely in the nature of a Drawback, or 
Compenſation of or for Duties paid, over and above any Duties paid 
thereon in Britain, 

IX. Reſolved, That it is expedient, for the general Benefit of the Britiſh 
Empire, that the Importation of Articles from Foreign States ſhould be 
regulated, from Time to Time, in each Kingdom, on ſuch Terms as may 
afford an effectual Preierence to the Importation of fimilar Articles of the 
Growth, Product, or Manufacture of the other. 

X. Reſolved, That, it is eſſential to the commercial intereſts of this 
country to prevent, as much as poſſible, an accumulation of national 
debt, and therefore it is highly expedient that the annual revenues of this 
kingdom ſhould be made equal to its annual expences. 

XI. Refolved, That for the better Protection of Trade, whatever Sum 
the groſs hereditary Revenue of this Kingdom (after deduQting all Draw- 
backs, Re- pay ments, or Rounties, granted in the Nature of Drawbacks,) 
ſhall produce, over and above the Sum of 656, oool. in each Year of 
Peace, wherein the annual Revenues ſhall be equal to the annual Expen- 
ces, and in each Year of war, without regard to ſuch equality, ſhould be 
appropriated towards the Support of the Naval Force of the Empire, in 
ſuch Manner as the Parliament of this Kingdom ſhall direc. | 


3 Copy 
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Copy of the TWENTY RESOLUTIONS, voted 
| the Two Houſes of the Britiſh Parliament. 


t 
I, R ESOLVE D, That it is highly important to the general Intereſts 0 
of the Britiſh Empire. that th. Intercourſe and Commerce between t 


Great Britain and Ireland ſhould be finally regulated on permanent and F 
equitable Principles, for the mutual Benefits of both Countries. ; 

II. Reſolved, That it is conſiſtent with the eſſential Intereſts of the Manu - 0 
factures, Revenue, Commerce, and Navigation of Great Britain, that a full 1 
Participation of Commercial Advantages ſhould be permanently ſecured to y 
Ireland, whenever a Proviſion, equally permanent and fecure, ſhall be 
made by the Parliament of that Kingdom towards defraying, in Propor- 
tion to its growing Proſperity, the neceſſary Expences, in Time of Peace, 
of proteQting the Trade and general Intereſts of the Empire. 

III. Reſolved, That, towards carrying into full Effect ſo defirable a Set- 
tlement, it is fit and proper that all Articles, not the Growth or Manu. 
facture of Great Britain or Ireland, except thoſe of the Growth, Produ#:, 
or ManufaQure of any of the Countries beyond the Cape of Good Hope 
to the Streights of Magellan, ſhould be imported into each Kingdom from 
the other reciprocally, under the ſame Regulations, and at the ſame Duties 
(if ſubject to Duties) to which they would be liable when imported di- 
realy from the Country or Place from whence the ſame may have been 
imported into Great Britain or Ireland reſpectively, as the Caſe may be; 
and that all Duties originally paid on Importation into either Country re- 
ſpeQively, except on Arrack and Foreign Brandy, and on Rum, and all 
Sorts of ſtrong Waters, not imported from the Britiſh Colonies in the Weſt 
Indies, ſhall be fully drawn back, within a Time to be fixed, on Ex- 
portation to the other; but nevertheleſs, that the Duties ſhall continue to 
be protected and guarded as at preſent, by withholding the Drawback 
until a Certificate from the proper Officers of the Revenue in the King- 
dom to which the Expert may be made, ſhall be returned, and compared 
with the Entry Outwards, 

IV. Reſolved, That it is highly important to the general Intereſts of the 
Britiſh Empire, that the Laws for regulating Trade and Navigation ſhould 
be the ſame in Great Britain and Ireland ; and therefore that it is effentiab 
towards carrying into Effect the preſent Settlement, that all Laws which 
have been made, or ſhall be male, in Great Britain, for ſecuring excluſive 
Privitezes to the Ships and Mariners of Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
Nritiſh Colonies and Plantations, and for regulating and reſtraining the 
Trade of the Britiſh Colonies and Plantations (ſuch Laws impoſing the 
ſame Reftraints, and conferring the ſame Benefits, on the Subjects of 
both K'ngdoms) ſhould be in Force in Ireland, by Laws to be paſſed in the 
Parliament of that Kingdom, for the ſame Time and in the ſame Manner 


in Great Britain. ; 
8 2 Reſolved, That it is further eſſential to this Settlement, that all 


Goods and Commodities of tie Growth, Produce, or Manufacture of Bri- 
tiſh or Foreizn Colonies in America, or the Weit Indies, and the Britiſh or 
Foreign Settlements on the Coaſt of Africa, imported into Ireland, ſhould, 
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on Importation, be ſubje& to the ſame Duties and Regulations as the like 
Goods are, or from Time to Time ſhall be ſubje& to, upon importation 
into Great Britain; or if prohibited to be imported into Great Britain, 
ſhall be prohibited in like Manner from being imported into Ireland, 

VI. Reſolved, That, im order to prevent illicit Practices injurious to 
the Revenue and Commerce of both Kingdoms, it is expedient, that all 
Goods, whether of the Growth, Produce, or Manufacture of Great Bri- 
tain or Ireland, or of any Foreign Country, which ſhall hereaſter be im- 
ported into Great Britain from Ireland, or into ireland from Great Britain, 
ſhould be put (by Laws to be paiſed in the Parliaments of ihe l Ring- 
doms) under the ſame Regulations with reſpe& to Bonds, Cockets, and 
other Inſtruments, as the like Goods paſſing from One Port of Great Bri- 
tain to another, 

VII. Reſolved, That, for the like Purpoſe, it is alſo expedient, that when 
any Goods, the Growth, Produce, or Manufacture of the Britiſh Weſt 


India Iſlands, or any other of the Britiſh Colonies or Plantations, ſhall be 


ſhipped from Ireland for Great Britain, they ſhould be accompanied with 
ſuch original Certificates of the Revenue Officers of the ſaid Colonies as 
ſhall be required by Law on Importation into Great Britain; and that, 
when the whole Quantity included in One Certificate ſhall not be ſhipped 
at any One Time, the Original Certificate, properly indorſed as to Quantity 
ſhould be ſent with the Firſt Parcel; and, to indentify the Remainder, if 
ſhipped within a Time to be limited, new Certificates ſhould be granted 
by the principal Officers of the Ports in Ireland, extracted from a Regiſter 
of the original Documents, ſpecifying the Quantities before ſhipped from 
thence, by what Veſſels, and to what Ports. 

VIII. Reſolved, That it is effential, for carrying into Effect the preſent 
Settlement, that all Goods exported from ireland to the Britiſh Colonies 
in the Welt Indies, or in America, or to the Britith Settlements on the 
Coaſt ot Africa, or to the Countries beyond the Cape of Good Hope to the 
Streights of Magellan, ſhould from Time to Time be made liable to ſuch 
Duties and Drawbacks, and put under ſuch Regulations, as may be neceſ- 
ſary, in order that the ſame may not be exported with leſs Incumbrance of 
Duties or Impoſitions than the like Goods ſhall be burthened with when 
exported from Great Britain, 

IX. Reſolved, That it is eſſential to the general Commercial Intereſts of 
the Empire, that. o long as the Parliament .of this Kingdom ſhall think it 
adviſeable that tue Commerce to the Countries beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope to the Streights of Magellan, ſhall be carried on ſolely by an exclu- 
five Company, having Liberty to import into the Port of London only, 
no Goods of the Growth, Produce, Manvſa&ture of the ſaid Countries 
ſhould be allowed to be imported into Ireland but through Great Britain; 
except Dye Stuffs, Drugs, Cotton, or other Wool, and Spiceries, which 
may be imported into Ireland from foreign European Countries, ſo long 
as the ſame are importable trom foreign European Countries into Great 
Britain: And that it ſhall be lawful to export ſuch Goods of the Growth, 
Produce, or ManufaQture of any of the Countries beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope to the Streights of Magellan, from Great Britain to Ireland, 


with the ſame Duties retained therzon as are now retained on their beins 
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exported to that Kingdom, but that an Account ſhall be kept of the Dy. 
ties retained and not drawn back on the ſaid Goods exported to Ireland, 
and that the Amount thereof ſhall be remitted, by the Receiver General 
of his Majeſty's Cuſtoms in Great Britain, to the proper Officer of the 
Revenue in Ireland, to be placed to the Account of His Majeſty's Reve- 
nue there, ſuhject to the Diſpoſal of the Parliament of that Kingdom; 
and that the Ships going from Great Britain to any of the ſaid Countries 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope to the Streights of Magellan, ſhould not 
be reſtrained from touching at any of the Ports in Ireland, and taking on 
board there any of the Goods of the Growth, Produce, or Manufacture of 
that Kingdom ; and that no Ships be allowed to clear out from Ireland 
for any of the ſaid Countries, but ſuch Ships as ſhall be freighte dy the 
ſaid Company, and which ſhall have ſailed from the Port of London : And 
that, whenever the Commerce to the faid Countries ſhall ceaſe to be ſo 


carried on ſolely by ſuch an excluſive Company, the Goods, the Growth, 


Produce, or Manufacture of the ſaid Countries beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope to the Streights of Magellan, ſhould be importable into Ireland 


from the ſame Countries from which they may be importakle into Great 
Britain, and no other, 


X, Reſolved, That no Prohibition ſhould exiſt, in either Country, 
againſt the Importation, Uſe, or Sale of any Article, the Growth, Pro- 
duce, or Manufacture of the other, except ſuch as either Kingdom may 
judge expedient, from Time to Time, upon Corn, Meal, Malt, Flour, 
and Biſcuits ; and except ſuch qualified Prohibitions, at preſent contained 
in any At of the Britiſh or Irifh Parliaments, as do not abſolutely pre- 
vent the Importation of Goods or Manufactures, or Materials of Manu- 
factures, but only regulate the Weight, the Size, the Packages, or other 
particular Circumſtances, or preſcribe the Built or Country, and Dimonſi- 
ons of the Ships importing the ſame; and alſo except on Ammunion, 
Arms, Gunpowder, and other Utenſis of War, importable only by virtue 
of His Majeſty's Licence ; and that the Duty on the Importation of every 
ſuch Article (if ſubject to Duty in either Country) ſhould be preciſely the 
ſame in the one Country as the other, except where an Addition may be 
neceſſary in either Country, in conſequence of an interna! Duty on any 
ſuch Article of its own Conſumption, or an internal Bounty in the Coun- 
try where ſuch Article is grown, produced, or manufactured; and except 
ſuch Duties as either Kingdom may judge expedient, from Time to Time, 
upon Corn, Meal, Malt, Flovr, and Biſcuits. 

XJ. Reſolved, That in Caſes where the Duties on Articles of the Growth, 
Produce, or Manufacture of either Country, are different on the Importa- 
tion into the other, it is expedient, that they ſhould be reduced, in the 
Kingdom where they are the higheſt, to an Amount not exceeding the 
Amount which was payable in the other on the 17th of May 1782 fo 
that, where any Article was charged with a Duty on Importation into 
Ireland of Ten and a Half per Centum or upwards, on the 19th Day of 
May 1782, the ſame Amount ſhall not be leſs than ſuch Duty of Ten and 
a Halt per Centum; and that all ſuch Articles ſhould be exportable, 
from the Kingdom into which they ſhall be imported, as free from Du- 
ties as the ſimilar Commodities or Home Manufacture of the ſame King- 
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dom: Provided always, That where any ſuch Articles ſhall be liable, in 
either Country, to any Duty on being exported to any foreign Country, 
the ſame Articles, when re-exported from either of the ſaid Kingdoms 
into which they ſhall have been fo imported as aforeſaid, ſhall pay the 
like Duties as if they had been originally exported from the Kingdom of 
their Growth, Produce, or Manufactute, to ſuch ſoreign Country, 

XII. Reſolved, That it is alſo proper, that, in all Caſes where the Articles 
of the Conſumption of either Kingdom ſhall be charged with an internal 
Duty on the Manufacture, the ſame Manufacture, when imported from 
the other, may be charged with a farther Duty on Importation, adequate 
to countervail the internal Duty on the ManufaQure, ſuch farther Duty 
te continue fo long only as the internal Conſumption ſhall be charged with 
the Duty or Duties to balance which it ſhall be impoſed ; ſo that the 
countervailing Duty to be paid vpon manufactured Salt imported into 
any Part of Great Britain, ſhall be computed upon the internal Duty 
payable thereon in England; and that, where there is a Duty on the Raw 
Material of any Manufacture in either Kingdom, ſuch Manufacture may, 
on its Importation into the ſaid Kingdom from the other, he charged 
with ſuch a countervailing Duty as may be ſufficient to ſubje& the ſame 
to Burdens adequate to thofe which ſuch Manufacture is ſubject to, in 
eonſequence of ſuch Duties on ſuch raw Material in the Kingdom into 
which ſuch Manufacture is fo to be imported; and that the ſaid Manu- 
ſactures, ſo imported, ſhall be entitled to ſuch Drawbacks or Bounties on 
Exportation, as may leave the ſame ſubject to no heavier Burthen than 
the Home-made Manufacture. 

XIII, Reſolved, That, in order to give Permanency to the Settlement 
now intended to be eftabliſhed, it is neceſſary that no new or additional 
Duties ſhould be hereafter impoſed, in either Kingdom, on the Importati. 
on of any Article of the Growth, Produce, or Manufacture of the other, 
except ſuch additional Duties as may be requihte to balance Duties 
on internal Conſumption, purſuant to the foregoing Reſolution, or in 
conſequence of Bounties remaining on ſuch Article when exported ſrom 
the other Kingdom. 

XIV. Reſolved, That, for the ſame Purpoſe, it is neceſſary, farther, thar 
no new Prohibition, or new oy additional Duties, ſhould be hereafter 
impoſed, in either Kingdom, on the Exportation of any Article of native 
Growth, Produce, or Manufacture, from-the one Kingdom to the other, 
except ſuch as either Kingdom may deem expedient, from Time to Time, 
upon Corn, Meal, Malt, Flour, and Biſcuits : Provided, that when any 
Article of the Growth, Produce, or Manufacture of either Kingdom ſhall 
be prohibited, by the Laws of the ſaid Kingdom, to be exported to foreign 
Countries, the ſame Article, when exported to the other Kingdom, 
ſhall be prohibited to be re-exported from thence to any foreign 
Countries. 

XV. Reſolved, That, for the ſame Purpoſe, it is neceſſary, that wo 
Bounties whatſoever ſhould be paid or payable, in either Kingdom, on the 
Exportation of any Article to the other, except ſuch as relate to Corn, 
Meal, Malt, Flour, and Biſcuits, and except alſo the Bounties at preſent 
given by Great Britain on Beer and Spirits diſtilled from Corn, and fuch 
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as are in the Nature of Drawbacks or Compenſations for Duties paid; 
and that no Bounties ſhould be payable in Ireland on the Exportation of 
any Article to any Britiſh Colonies or Plantations, or to the Britiſh Set- 
| tlements on the Coaſt of Africa, or on the Exportation of any Article 
imported from the Britiſh Plantations, or from the Britiſh Settlements on 
the Coaſt of Africa, or Britiſh Settlements in the Eaſt Indies, or any Ma- 
nuſacture made of ſuch Article, unleſs in Caſes where a ſimilar Bounty 
is payable in Great Britain on Exportation from thence, or where ſuch 
Bounty is merely in the Nature of a Drawback or Compenſation of or for 
Duties paid, over and above any Duties paid thereon in Great Britain; 
and that, where any internal Bounty ſhall be given in cither Kingdom on 
any Ooods manufactured therein, and ſhall remain on ſuch Goods when 
exported, a countervailing Duty adequate thereto may be laid upon the 
Importation of the ſaid Goods into the other Kingdom. 

XVI. Reſolved, That it is expedient, for the general Benefit of the 
Britiſh Empire, that the Importation of Articles from Foreign Countries 
ſhould be regulated, from Time to Time, in each Kingdom, on ſuch 
Terms as may effectually favour the Impagtation of ſimilar Articles of the 
Growth, Produce, or M: nufacture of the other; except in the Caſe of 
Materials of Manufacture, which are or hereafter may be allowed to be 
imported from Foreign Countries Duty-free ; and that, in all Cafes where 


any Artieles are or may be ſubje& to higher Duties on Importation into 


this Kingdom, from the Countries belonging to any of thc States of North 
America, than the like Goods are or may be ſubject to when imported as 
the Growth, Produce, or Manuſacture of the Britiſh Colonies and Planta- 
tions, of as the Produce of the Fiſheries carried on by Britiſh Subjects, 
fuch Articies ſhall be ſubject to the ſame Duties on Importation into Ire- 
land, from the Countries belonging to any of the States of North America, 
as the ſame are or may be ſubject to on Importation from the ſaid Countries 
into this Kingdom, 

XVII. Reſilved, That it is expedient, that ſuch Privileges of printing 
and vending Books, engraving Prints, Maps, Charts, and Plans, as are 
or may be legally poſſetſed within Great Britain, under the Grant of the 
Crown or otherwiſe, and that the Copy Rights of the Authors and Book. 
ſellers, the engraved Property of Engravers, Print and Map Sellers, of 
Great Britain, ſhould continue to be protected in the Manner they are at 
preſent by the Laws of Great Britain; and that it is juſt that Meafures 
ſhould be taken by the Parliament of Ireland for giving the like Protection 
to the Copy Rights of Authors and Bookſellers, and to the engraved Pro- 
perty of the Engravers, Print and Map Sellers of that Kingdom, 

XVIII. Reſolved, That it is expedient, that ſuch excluſive Rights and 
Privileges, ariſing from new Inventions, as are now legally poſſeſſed within 
Great Britain, under Letters Patent from the Crown, ſhall continue to be 
protected in the Manner they are at preſent by the Laws of Great Britain ; 
and that it is juſt that Meaſures ſhould be taken by the Parliament of 
Ireland for giving the like Protection to ſimilar Rights and Privileges in 
that Kingdom ; and alſo, that it is expedient that Regulations ſhould be 
adopted, with reſpect to Patents to be hereafter granted for the Encourage- 
ment of new Inventions, ſo that the Rights, Privileges, and Reſtrictions, 
therein 
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therein granted and contained, ſhall be of equal Force and Duration 
throughout Great Britain and Ireland, 

XIX. Reſolved, That it is expedient, that Meaſures ſhould be taken to 
prevent Diſputes touching the Exerciſe of the Right of the Inhabitants 


of each Kingdom to fiſh on the Coaſts of any Part of the Britiſh Domi. 
nions. 


7 XX. Reſolved, That the Appropiation of whatever Sum the Groſs He- 
e reditary Revenue of the Kingdom of Ireland (the due Collection thereof 
J being ſecured by permanent Proviſions) ſhall produce, after deduQing all 
ö Drawbacks, Re payments, or Bounties granted in the Nature of Draw- 
* backs, over and above the Sum of Six hundred and fifty -fix thouſand 
1 Pounds in each Year, towards the Support of the Naval Force of the 
: Empire, to be applied in ſuch Manner as the Parliament of Ireland ſhall 
direct, by an Act to be paſſed for that Purpoſe, will be a ſaisfaQory Provi- 
e ſion, proportioned to the growing Proſperity of that Kingdom, towards 
8 defraying, in Time of Peace, the neceſſary Expences of protecting the 
h Trade and general Intereſts of the Empire. | 
Ee 
f | | 
e The humble ADDRESS of the Right Honourable the 
Wn Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in Parlia- 
T ment aſſembled, preſented. to His MAJESTY, on Friday 
- July 29, 1785. With His MAJESTY's moſt gracious 
a- | ANSWER. 
8, E Your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal Subjects, the Lords Spiri- 
— tual and Temporal, and Commons of Great Britain, in Parliament 
a, aſſembled, have taken into our moſt ſerious Conſideration the important 
es Subject of the Commercial Intercourſe between Great Britain and Ireland, 
recommended in Your Majeſty's Speech at the Opening of the preſent 
ng Seffion, and the Reſolutions of the Two Houſes of the Parliament in 
re Ireland, which were laid before Us by Your Majeſty's Command on the 
he 22d of February laſt, 
k- After a long and careful Inveſtigation of the various Queſtions neceſſa- 
of rily ariſing out of this comprehenſive Subject, we have come to the ſeveral 
at Reſolutions which we now humbly preſent to Your Majeſty, and which 
es we truſt will form the Baſis of an advantageous and permanent Commer- 
on cial Settlement between Your Majeſty's Kingdoms of Great Britain and 
o- Ireland. 

We have proceeded on the Foundation of the Reſolutions of the Parlia- 
nd ment of Ireland; but in conſideripg ſo extenſive an Arrangement, we have 
in found it neceſſary to introduce ſome Modifications and Exceptions; and 
be we have added ſuch Regulations and Conditions as appeared to us indiſ- 


penſibly neceſſary for eſtabliſhing the propoſed Agreement on juſt and 
equitable Principles, and for ſecuring to both Countries thoſe Commer- 
cial Advantages, to an equal Enjoyment of which they are in future to be 
entitled, 
Your Majeſty's Subjects in 1re/and being ſecured in a full and laſting 
— Participation of the Trade with the Britiſb Colonies, muſt, we are per- 
ſuaded, acknowledge the Juſtice of their continuing to enjoy it on the 
ſame Terms with Your Majeſty's Subjects in Great Sritain. 


And it is we conceive equally manifeſt, that as the Ships and Mariners of 
Ireland are to continue in all Time to come to enjoy the ſame Privileges 
with thoſe of Great Britain, the ſame Proviſions ſhould be adopted in 
Ireland, as may be found neceſſary in this Country, for ſecuring thoſe 
Advantages excluſively to the Subjects of the Empire. This Object is 
eſſentially connected with the Maritime Strength of Your Majeſty's Domi- 
nions, and conſequently with the Safety and Proſperity both of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. 

We therefore deem it indiſpenſihle that theſe Points ſhould be ſecured as 
Conditions neceſſary to the Exiſtence and Duration of the Agreement be- 
tween the two Countries, They can only be carried into Effect by Laws 
to be paſſed in the Parliament of Feland, which is alone competent to bind 
Your Majeſty's Subjeds in that Kingdom, and whoſe legiſlative Rights we 
ſhall ever hold as facred as our own, 

It remains for the Parliament of Ireland to judge according to their 
Wiſdom and Diſcretion of theſe Conditions, as well as of every other Part 
ot the Settlement propoſed to be eſtabliſhed by mntual Conſent, 

Our Purpoſe in theſe Refolutions is to promote alike the Commercial 
Intereſts of Your Majeſty's S bjects in both Countries ; and we are per- 
ſuaded that the common Proſperity of the two Kingdoms will be thereby 
greatly advanced: the Subjects of each will in future apply themfelves to 
- thoſe Branches of Commerce which they can exerciſe with moſt Advantage, 
and the Wealth fo diffuſed through every Part, will operate as a general 
Ienefit to the whole. 

We have thus far performed our Part in this important Buſineſs, and 
we truſt that in the whole cf its Progrefs, reciprocal Intereſt and mutual 
Affection will inſure that Spirit of Union ſo effeatially neceſſary to the 
great End which the two Countries have equally in View, 

In this Perfuafion we look forward with Confidence to the final Com- 
pletion of a Meaſure, which, while it tends to perpetuate Harmony and 
Friendſhip between the two Kingdoms, muſt, by augmenting their Re- 
ſources, uniting their Efforts, and conſolidating their Strength, afford 
Your Majeſty the ſureſt Means of eſtabliſhing on a laſting Foundation, the 
Safety, Proſperit y, and Glory of the Empire. 


His Majeſty's moſt gracious Anſwer, 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I receive with the greateſt Satisfaction theſe Reſolutions, which, after 
ſo long and diligent an Inveſtigation, you conſider as affording the Baſis 
of an advantageous and permanent Commercial Settlement between my 
Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland. Nothing can more clearly ma- 
nifeſt your Regard for the Intereſt of both my Kingdoms, and your Zeal 
for the general Profperity of my Dominions, than the Attention you have 
given to this important Object. A full and equal Participation of Com- 
mercial Advantages, and a Similarity of Laws in tho'e Points which are 
noceſſary for their Preſervation and Security, muſt de the ſureſt Bond of 
Union between the two Kingdoms, and the Source of reciprocal and in- 
creaünz Benefits to both The ſame Spirit in which this great Work has 
begun and proceeded will, I doubt not, appear thro ughout the Whole of 
its Progreſs; and I concur with you in thinking that the final Completion 


of it is of effential Importance to the future Happineſs of both Countries, 
: ad Proſperity of the Empire, 
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